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THE REBIRTH OF THE HOLY LAND 


OT long ago there appeared 

from the presses of His 

Majesty’s Stationery Office 

in London an _ inconspicu- 

ous ‘document, selling for 
the small price of threepence, entitled 
“An Interim Report on the Civil Admin- 
istration of Palestine During the Period 
Ist July, 1920-30th June, 1921.” This 
document has made no great stir in the 
world, and yet it represents one of the 
most extraordinary episodes of the post- 
war years, and summarizes a new and 
unprecedented chapter in a national his- 
tory some small part of which is familiar 
wherever the Bible is read. 

As a matter of fact, the remote past 
of Palestine has completely overshad- 
owed its present. Its history, as most 
people see it, is one of brief periods of 
luminous brightness separated by cen- 
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turies of absolute darkness. Every one 
knows something of the period of the 
early migrations, as reported in Old 
Testament tradition, of the establish- 
ment of the Jewish kingdom under Saul, 
David and Solomon, and of the long 
years of civil strife and futile resist- 
ance to enemies from without ending 
with the bodily removal of the Jewish 
people in the days of the captivity. 
There are some, though not as many as 
there should be, who know something of 
the stirring story of the rebuilding of 
the temple and the magnificent patriot- 
ism of Nehemiah, the Jewish George 
Washington; then, after a long blank, 
follow the wars of the Maccabees. 
Suddenly, for a brief period, Pales- 
tine emerges from the darkness to be- 


vx 


come the potential center of the world’s 
history. From just before the beginning 
of the Christian era until the year 70, 
when Jerusalem was destroyed, the chief 
events which took place in Palestine are 
known to every child. Then, so far as 
most people’s stock of information goes, 
the entire region vanishes completely; 
not one educated man or woman in a 
thousand could give offhand even the 
barest outline of the history of Pales- 
tine during the ten centuries following 
the first dispersal of the Jews through- 
out the western world. 

Another brief period of historical 
light begins in 1093, when Peter the Her- 
mit made his famous pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. In 1099 the first crusade re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Frank- 
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An Irrigation Aqueduct Near Hamath, and One of the Water Wheels Which Feed It 


ish kingdom of Jerusalem, which for 
eighty-eight years had one of the most 
scandalously disgraceful careers in the 
entire record of civilization. The third 
crusade brought together the picturesque 
figures of Richard of England and 
Saladin; “The Talisman” has familiarized 
all readers of English fiction with the 
last episode in Palestine’s history before 
its longest and most dismal disappear- 
ance. from the world’s sight. 

What happened there between 1200 
and 1896 is of little moment; only a few 
episodes have even been recorded in the 
general histories. In 1798 Napoleon, re- 
turning from Egypt, sought to stir up 
a Syrian revolt against the Turkish 
authorities, sending Kléber to capture 
Nazareth, but British interference ren- 
dered the plan abortive. In 1847 the 
dispute in the Church of the Nativity 
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at Bethlehem about the right to mark 
with a star the birthplace of Christ be- 
came one of the causes of the Crimean 
War. As a whole, however, Palestine 
simply dropped out of the course of 
events, remaining little more than a goal 
for tourists and a center of interest for 
students of biblical history. 

In 1896, however, Theodor Herzl, the 
most conspicuous figure in the Zionist 
movement, published his proposal for 
the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. His plan was received by the 
Jews with divided sentiments; among 
some there was immense enthusiasm, but 
the intellectual leaders, in the main, held 
aloof. It seemed likely that the pro- 
posal, despite the indorsement of it by 
several Zionist congresses at Basel, 
would forever: remain visionary, and 
that Palestine would continue for gen- 
erations as a wretched appendage to the 
Ottoman Empire, when an entirely new 
set of forces came suddenly into opera- 
tion. 

The real beginning of the contem- 
porary history of Palestine was in 1898, 
when the former German emperor, Wil- 
liam II, made a melodramatic visit to 
Jertsalem. At the time the significance 
of this performance was perceived by 
very few; its meaning became apparent 
as the course of events led steadily to- 
ward the great war. Germany saw its 
future greatness dependent on a road to 
the Orient. England controlled the seas; 
Russia, England’s new ally, the principal 


land routes. Every one now knows how 
Germany, by a close alliance with Tur- 
key, sought to create a road of its own, 
the famous Berlin-to-Bagdad route. 
Palestine; lying close on the flank of this 
overland highway, was of enormous im- 
portance to the German plan. 

It was not, however, until relatively 
late in the history of the war itself, 
when General Allenby’s army advanced 
northward. from Egypt to Jerusalem, 
that the strategic importance of Pales- 
tine became fully apparent. The victory 
over the Turks, in one of the most bril- 
liant short campaigns ever conducted, 
was quickly won, but this left Palestine 
as an international problem. Clearly it 
could not be handed back to Turkey; 
clearly, also, it could not govern itself. 
The accidents of war had placed Great 
Britain in charge, and pending some per- 
manent solution of the problem, the 
British, with characteristic efficiency, un- 
dertook the administration of the coun- 
try. For two years a military govern- 
ment was in charge; on July 1, 1920, by 
order of the British authorities, a civil 
administration took over the control of 
Palestine. 

What this new administration found, 
as outlined in its official report, was, in 
substance, as follows. The total popula- 
tion of Palestine had fallen off to about 
seven hundred thousand, or less than 
that of the province of Galilee alone in 
the time of Christ. About two hundred 
and thirty-five thousand were living in 


the larger towns, the rest in villages. 
Four fifths of the population were Mos- 
lems. Only seventy-six thousand, or 
eleven per cent of the total population, 
were Jews, and practically all of these 
had come to Palestine within the past 
forty years, 

Economically the whole country was in 
a state of practically complete exhaus- 
tion. The people of the towns were in 
severe distress; much cultivated land 
was left untilled; the stocks of cattle 
and horses had fallen to a low ebb; the 
woodlands, always scanty, had almost 
disappeared; orange groves had _ been 
ruined by lack of irrigation; commerce 
had long been at a standstill. 

Some of this trouble was due, of 
course, to the war itself, but in general 
the impoverished state of Palestine was 
the result of centuries of misgovernment. 
To quote from the report: “It is obvious 
to every passing traveller, and well 
known to every European resident, that 
the country was before the war, and is 
now, undeveloped and under-populated. 
The methods of agriculture are, for the 
most part, primitive; the area of land 
now cultivated could yield a far greater 
product. There are in addition large 
cultivable areas that are left untilled. 
The summits and slopes of the hills are 
admirably suited to the growth of trees, 
but there are no forests. Miles of sand 
dunes that. could be redeemed are un- 
touched, a danger, by their encroach- 
ment, to the neighboring tillage. 


“of Biblical tradition. 


“The Jordan and the Yarmuk offer an 
abundance of water power, but it is 
unused. Some industries—fishing and 
the culture and manufacture of tobacco 
are examples—have been killed by Turk- 
ish laws; none have been encouraged; the 
markets of Palestine and of the neigh- 
boring countries are supplied almost 
wholly from Europe. The sea-borne 
commerce, such as it is, is loaded and 
discharged in the open roadsteads of 
Jaffa and Haifa; there are no harbors.” 

If this state of things were the result 
of natural causes, such as hopeless infer- 
tility of the soil, efforts to give Pales- 
tine a better government would appear 
of doubtful usefulness, The British 
authorities maintain, however, that Pal- 
estine has still the possibilities of being 
the “land flowing with milk and honey” 
Its geographical 
location gives it great potential impor- 
tance in the commerce of the Near East; 
its rainfall is ample; its soil is capable 
of producing large and profitable crops. 
Above all, its religious and _ historical 
significance is such that, under wise gov- 
ernment, it would be visited yearly by 
many times the number of people who 
ventured there during the days of Turk- 
ish misrule. There are ample opportuni- 
ties for development, which bad govern- 
ment and an incompetent population 
have largely wasted. 

The first problem for the provisional 
government to solve was that of racial 

(Continued on page 1316.) 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE MILL 


It is probable that few millers in these 
United States will at this time regard 
themselves as being in what is called the 
“Christmas spirit,” by which is vaguely 
meant feeling cheerful, happy, contented 
with the world and ready to meet the 
festivals and festivities of the season in 
a frame of mind properly carefree and 
jovial. 

The reason for this is not far to seek; 
business has been so depressed for many 
months that the poor miller, usually op- 
timistic and glad to welcome Father 
Christmas and make merry with him, is 
in no humor for joyous celebrations. 


On the contrary, he feels disposed to® 


contemplate his troubles and brood upon 
his unhappy state, even if it does no 
good either to him or his fortunes. 

Milling is probably the last industry 
to feel the effect of hard times, and also 
probably among the last to recover from 
them. Just why this is so is not clear, 
but so it would seem to be. Therefore, 
long after the general recession in busi- 
ness had begun, milling continued to be 
active, and now that the so-called au- 
thorities announce an improvement in 
general conditions, milling lags behind 
and refuses to respond to the upward 
trend. 

Millers, as a rule, are very sorry for 
themselves, and some, no doubt, have 
good reason to be so, but such an atti- 
tude of mind does not accomplish the 
slightest benefit, and if persisted in is 
very apt to become chronic. The habit 
of pessimism, once confirmed, is fatal to 
wholesome and progressive business life 
and destructive to enterprise. 

Adversity has its advantages, as well 
as its lessons, and it is possible for the 
man who keeps up his courage to profit 
by them, if he will, whereas he who be- 
comes downcast and hopeless cannot 
make headway out of his difficulties; he 
loses heart, and discouragement creeps 
like a paralysis into his business, until 
both he and it become atrophied. 

Whether or not it be met in the proper 
spirit, Christmas inevitably comes just 
the same, and its mission is to cheer and 
bless and to bring hope to the despairing. 
It is therefore well that the disconsolate 
miller should be obliged to yield to the 
universal desire to celebrate, and for a 
time at least forget his troubles. It will 
do him good, spiritually and mentally, 
and it will do good to his business also, 
because he will return to it refreshed 
and invigorated. 

So, therefore, let every man, even if 
he be a miller and in trying circum- 
stances, welcome the coming of the great 
day, and, turning aside from the cares 
and anxieties which beset him, make 
merry as best he may, putting all the 
heart and soul he can into the pleasure 
of doing for others, into the joyous and 
cheerful occupation of merrymaking, for, 
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how much better and happier are pres- 
ent conditions, despite their compara- 
tively unimportant vicissitudes. The 
great evil which then threatened to over- 
whelm the civilized world and render all 
honest endeavor hopeless and futile has 
been overcome. 

Peace has come again, and the war- 
weary world, perhaps slowly but cer- 
tainly surely, is making unmistakable 
progress toward stability and prosperity. 
It has taken up its accustomed work, 
and with increasing zeal goes forward. 
To remember the long years of war is 
to be comforted and thankful. Money 
is nothing compared to the assurance 
that the nightmare of war is over. 

There is solace also in comparisons. 
Although this may seem a narrow and 
selfish point of view, still it is permis- 
sible. Have those who live in America, 
however difficult may be their environ- 
ment, cause to complain when their lot 
is contrasted with that of their fellow- 
mortals who are barely existing in cer- 
tain other countries of the world? Even 
if they be stripped of all their fortune, 
and stand as bare of resources as when 
they first began to earn a livelihood, yet 
are they infinitely blessed in all that 
constitutes real happiness, compared 
with such as these. 

Finally, comfort is to be had in the 
sure knowledge that, while times such 
as these through which the country is 
now passing are trying and discouraging, 
as all periods of business readjustment 
and temporary retrogression must neces- 
sarily be, yet they are not really as 
perilous to character, and to the essential 
things of life, as the days of lush pros- 
perity and reckless extravagance now 
happily gone. Adversity is hard to 
bear, but in the end it is wholesome. It 
is good for the nation and good for the 
individual; it develops strength and dis- 
courages flabbiness; it builds up char- 
acter, while easy prosperity undermines it. 

It is good to realize that, after all the 
fever of war, and the hectic rush of 


profiteering, with its attendant evils, the 
country is again walking squarely on 
its heels and getting down to solid, sane 
and trustworthy principles. There need 
be no fear for the future when this 
comes to pass. Returning prosperity is 
absolutely certain; it is only a question 
of time, and a short time at that. 

So the miller, ruminating over the half- 
door of his mill, if so be that it possesses 
such an archaic resting place, may, as 
Christmas approaches, take courage to 
his heart and comfort to his soul, re- 
membering these things. The dawn of 
better and happier times is nearly break- 
ing. The shining star in the east which 
of old signalized the birthplace of the 
Prince of Peace still holds its station, 
and by this token, with faith renewed 
and hope restored, he who will may go 
forward courageously, listening once 
again to the divine message of “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


FOOD IN RUSSIA 

In describing the arrival of the first 
American relief unit in Petrograd, Carle- 
ton G. Bowden, representative of the 
American Relief Administration, is 
quoted in the bulletin of that organiza- 
tion as saying: “The situation here is far 
worse than I had imagined. It is in- 
credible that people can live on as little 
food as they receive here. . . . The av- 
erage ration, even of grown-ups, is not 
more than twelve hundred calories daily. 
The food consists principally of very 
black bread and of a soup made from 
dry vegetables, with no fat content what- 
ever. Fifty per cent of the Petrograd 
children are without shoes and in rags. 
There is no woolen cloth in Petrograd, 
and practically no shoe leather.” He 
quotes the market price for wheat flour 
at nine thousand rubles per Russian 
pound, 

Continuing, Mr. Bowden says: “We 
are taking over a bakery, which is to be 
under our own management. In this 
we shall bake fifty thousand rolls daily, 
delivering from there to our kitchens. 
You cannot imagine the delight of the 
children at the sight of the white rolls 
which we are giving them. I request 
that, if possible, you continue sending 
only white flour. I understand that rye 
flour costs practically as much as the 
white, and I can assure you that the 
moral effect of white rolls is very great. 
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“Compared to Russia, the other coun- 
tries in which we have worked are para- 
dises of plenty. Hungary seems like a 
land flowing with milk and honey. There 
is absolutely nothing here. More than 
half the children in Petrograd are with- 
out shoes of any sort, and with no cloth- 
ing to speak of. It will be impossible for 
them to attend school, and in many 
cases they will not be able to come to our 
kitchens. Many hospitals will be closed 
on account of the lack of fuel. I gen- 
erally expect the worst wherever I go, 
but this place is in a far more desperate 
plight than I had ever imagined, and I 
am told that the situation here is ex- 
cellent compared to other parts of 
Russia.” 

In a report on Petrograd, D. L. Noyes, 
of the Russian mission, says: “Petro- 
grad itself is a veritable example of a 
deserted city, and it is only recently that 
any of the shops have been allowed to 
open their doors. The famous Nevski 
Prospekt is no longer beautiful; the 
buildings are all weather-beaten and 
show signs of their years of neglect; the 
signs of the large business firms still re- 
main, but the letters are falling off and 
the windows are broken. The streets 
themselves are torn up in a great many 
places and filled with holes; words can- 
not describe the absolute deSolation that 
the eye encounters on every side. The 
people look anemic and their faces show 
lack of nourishment.” 

Writing from Moscow, Philip H. Car- 
roll reports to the London office of the 
American Relief Administration that 
“the buildings, the streets, in fact every- 
thing in the city gives one the impression 
of disorganization. The people are list- 
less to a degree even greater than the 
easiest going of Serbians. Their cloth- 
ing is particularly shabby. Everybody 
appears to have but one object in life, 
and that is to get sufficient food and 
clothing. The market places are crowd- 
ed, every one trying to sell or exchange 
some small knickknack or trinket. Prac- 
tically all shops are closed, though a 
few are opening up at the present time. 
Food is obtainable if one has money, but 
the prices are very high. Our lunch, 
which by the way is the only real meal we 
get, usually costs fifty to sixty thousand 
rubles. White bread costs six thousand 
rubles a loaf, which is slightly less than 
a Russian pound. Eggs cost about two 
thousand five hundred rubles each.” 
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as Hamlet says, “There is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 
Retrospection has its value as an en- 
courager of contentment. To look back 
to the many Christmases of the war and 
remember the fearful anxieties and the 
very real and imminent dangers which 
then overshadowed the world is to realize 
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MISREPRESENTING THE TRADE 


It would be interesting to know by 
exactly what authority the committee of 
millers headed by Mr. Husband last week 
told the Senate finance committee that 
the millers of the United States want the 
proposed import duty on flour as it now 
stands in the Fordney tariff bill in- 
creased approximately sixty-two per cent. 
So far as The Northwestern Miller is 
aware, the milling industry, either as a 
whole or in any representative meeting, 
has not departed from the position for- 
mally adopted at Chicago on April 11, 
1913, jn the resolution on which the in- 
dustry made its successful fight for fair 
play in the provisions of the Underwood 
tariff act. The text of this resolution, 
unanimously passed, which has stood for 
more than eight years as epitomizing the 
millers’ position, and will continue so to 
stand until a new resolution is adopted 
in its place, is as follows: 

Resolved: That the millers of the United 
States ask for no tariff protection whatever, 
but they do claim their right to fair play. 
They, therefore, urge that, if a tariff be 
placed on wheat, an equalizing tariff be 
placed on the products of wheat, and that, 
if the products of wheat be admitted free, 
wheat be admitted free. 

While conditions have materially al- 
tered since 1913, the millers have at no 
time formally expressed any desire to 
alter this statement of principles. At 
the Millers’ National Federation meeting 
on April 8, 1921, when the emergency 
tariff bill was clearly on the point of 
passage by Congress, no resolution re- 
garding tariff matters was adopted. At 
the mass meeting of millers in Chicago 
last June, although a large and repre- 
sentative committee of millers undertook 
to formulate resolutions covering the in- 
dustry’s collective views on all the prin- 
cipal matters immediately affecting it, 
and seventeen such resolutions were pre- 
sented to the convention and adopted, 
none of these resolutions so much as 
touched on the question of tariff pro- 
tection. At the Federation meeting on 
October 14, the forty-seven millers pres- 
ent decided to take no stand either for 
or against a permanent tariff, but made 
it clear that if there was to be such a 
tariff, they favored equitable duties on 
wheat and wheat products, thus simply 
reaffirming the declaration of 1913. 

The entire question thus resolves itself 
into the determination of a genuinely 
“equalizing” tariff on flour. In 1913 the 
Underwood bill, while placing both wheat 
and wheat flour on the free list, provided 
a compensatory duty against imports 
from countries maintaining _ tariffs 
against United States wheat or wheat 
products, of ten cents a bushel on wheat 
and forty-five cents a barrel on flour, 
and this provision was readily accepted 
by the millers as establishing a fair ratio. 
In addition, a duty of ten per cent ad 
valorem was provided for semolina and 
other wheat products, including, of 
course, millfeed. 

The emergency tariff act of 1921 pro- 
vided a duty of thirty-five cents a bushel 
on wheat and twenty per cent ad valorem 
on flour, with no provision whatsoever 
for a duty on other wheat products. 
This was admittedly a very bad arrange- 
ment, partly because it provided a fixed 
duty for wheat and a variable one for 
flour, and partly because it took no ac- 
count of the byproducts of flour mill- 
ing. Of late the duty on Canadian flour 
has been equivalent to the duty on only 
about four bushels of wheat, which is 
less than the ratio established and gen- 
erally accepted in 19183. 
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The proposed Fordney tariff bill avoids 
the difficulty by providing fixed duties on 
wheat, wheat flour and millfeed. The 
ratio established is approximately one to 
four, the duty on a bushel of wheat 
being twenty-five cents, and that on a 
barrel of flour being ninety-eight cents, 
or fifty cents a hundred pounds. The 
proposed duty on millfeed is a dollar 
and a half a ton. Thus the duty on 
four and a half bushels of wheat would 
be $1.1214, while that on a barrel of flour 
and -seventy-four pounds of millfeed 
would be $1.034,. This figure is mani- 
festly too low, and in seeking a reten- 
tion of the 1913 ratio, with a duty on 
flour equal to that on four and a half 
bushels of wheat, the millers would mani- 
festly be doing no more than reaffirming 
their former position, the absolute jus- 
tice of which has been universally rec- 
ognized, 

What Mr. Husband’s committee has 
asked, however, is a duty on a barrel of 
flour amounting to four and a half times 
the duty on a bushel of wheat, with an 
additional fifty cents. In other words, 
if the rate on wheat in the Fordney bill 
is kept as it now stands, at twenty-five 
cents a bushel, the duty on flour would 
be raised from fifty cents a hundred 
pounds to eighty-one and a quarter, or 
approximately a dollar and sixty-five 
cents a barrel. No wonder the newspa- 
pers report that “this discussion startled 
the senators, despite the fact that they 
have received many unusual requests for 
high tariffs.” 

It is beside the point here to discuss 
the possible effects of such a duty, which, 
as the chairman of the Senate finance 
committee said, and as Mr. Husband 
himself admitted, is substantially an em- 
bargo on flour imports. It is not neces- 
sary to analyze the arguments presented 
in support of this plea for greater pro- 
tection, or to discuss the relation between 
competition in the export flour trade and 
domestic prices. The point is simply 
that a committee of millers, “appointed 
to represent the millers of the United 
States in tariff matters,” has laid before 
Congress a proposal radically departing 
from the principles laid down in the mill- 
ers’ resolution of 1913, even though, with 
ample opportunities to do so, the milling 
industry has never repudiated or amend- 
ed this resolution by any formal action. 

In substance, the statement submitted 
by Mr. Husband’s committee says that 


the millers of the United States ask for - 


special tariff protection to keep Canadian 
flour out of the country, and thereby re- 
pudiate the statement of principles made 
in 1913, and also the interpretation 
thereof made and accepted in the pro- 
visions of the Underwood tariff act 
establishing a ratio of one to four and 
a half between the duties on a bushel of 
wheat and a barrel of flour. It should 
be emphatically said that at no time 
has the milling industry as a whole taken 
such a position. The resolution of 1913 
stands until definite action is taken to 
revise it, and those who undertake to 
express the trade’s opinion otherwise do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. 
Husband, or any one else, should attempt 
to commit the milling industry to a de- 
mand for what is practically an embargo 
on imports of flour. It places the trade 
in a false light before the public, and 
especially before Congress, as seeking, 
not fair trade, but a domestic monopoly. 
The implication is that millers are en- 
deavoring to profit at the expense of the 
American bread eater, which is not the 


case. The immediate effect of such an 
effort is seen in the refusal of the House 
of Representatives to allow any portion 
of the twenty millions of dollars recently 
appropriated for Russian relief to be ex- 
pended for wheat flour. 





THE MILLING CENSUS 


From the standpoint of comparisons 
it is unfortunate that the 1919 census 
had to be taken in a year when all indus- 
tries were in a totally abnormal condi- 
tion. Industrial activity still showed the 
influence of the war in countless ways; 
there had been no real return to the 
normal basis of employment; prices were 
so far inflated as to be out of all rela- 
tionship with the records of pre-war 
years. As a result, the figures of the 
1919 census will always need to be sharp- 
ly discounted; while they may accurately 
reflect conditions in that particular year, 
they can by no means be accepted as 
typical of the period they are supposed 
to represent. 

Inevitably it takes a long time to col- 
lect and codify the information called 
for by the Census. Bureau, and it will 
be several months yet before the com- 
plete report is ready for publication. 
Meanwhile, however, thanks to the cour- 
tesy of the chief of the bureau, The 
Northwestern Miller is now able to pub- 
lish a statistical summary of this report 
in so far as it directly applies to the 
flour milling industry, and this summary 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The general difficulty already explained 
applies, of course, to the figures regard- 
ing flour milling. The output of flour 
in 1919 broke all previous records, and 
exceeded by over twenty million barrels 
the production in either 1918 or 1920. 
All the figures regarding the value of 
mill products are rendered nearly useless 
for comparative purposes by the fact 
that wheat, the price of which had re- 
mained relatively stable under govern- 
ment control in 1918, reached an abnor- 
mally high level in the spring of 1919, 
remaining there until the summer of 
1920, when the decline began. 

However, even after making all due 
allowances for the extraordinary condi- 
tions which prevailed in 1919, there are 
certain very interesting features of the 
census milling report, as compared with 
the census of 1914, which have a perma- 
nent value. The most striking of these 
is the uneven distribution of the in- 
crease in flour production during the 
five years. In spite of the fact that the 
United States produced fourteen per 
cent more flour in 1919 than in 1914, 
there are a number of states which show 
an actual decrease in flour output, while 
others show a gain altogether out of pro- 
portion to the general activity. 

The largest increases in flour produc- 
tion are concentrated in two sections, the 
Southwest and the Pacific Coast. In the 
first section, Kansas shows a gain of 
twenty-seven per cent in 1919 over 1914; 


‘Missouri, thirty-two per cent; Oklahoma, 


sixty-seven per cent, and Nebraska, 
forty-three per cent. The Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain states show an even 
greater advance, the flour output of 
Washington in 1919 being fifty-seven per 
cent above the 1914 figure; Oregon, 
eighty-seven per cent; California, ninety 
per cent; Montana, forty-five per cent, 
and Idaho, ninety-three per cent. 

The states which actually produced less 
flour in 1919 than in 1914, on the other 
hand, belong nearly all in the east cen- 
tral belt, beginning at the Atlantic with 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and ex- 
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tending westward to include Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and South Dakota. New York 
and Illinois both show small gains; Ohio 
remained about the same. There was 
practically no change in North Dakota, 
while Minnesota, with an increase of five 
per cent, had less than its proportionate 


’ share of the country’s added flour pro- 


duction. ° 

Another interesting comparison estab- 
lished by the 1919 census figures con- 
cerns the reduction in the number of 
flour mills of medium size. The total 
number of flour mills in 1919 is given 
as 6,713. This represents a decline of 
two and a half per cent from the total 
number, 6,876, shown by the 1914 cen- 
sus, and of nine per cent from the 1909 
figure of 7,342. All of this loss, how- 
ever, has come in the groups of mills 
producing from one thousand to one 
hundred thousand barrels of flour an- 
nually. 

The number of little mills, turning out 
less than a thousand barrels of flour a 
year, was twelve per cent greater in 1919 


.than in 1914, and eighteen per cent 


greater than in 1909. This is readily 
explained, not by the building of new 
mills of this type, but by the fact that 
conditions in the flour market during 
1919 caused a large number of little 
mills which had previously been idle or 
relatively inactive to begin grinding at 
an unprecedented rate. Many of these 
mills have unquestionably reduced their 
activity or entirely ceased to run since 
the census was taken, and thus the fig- 
ures are of no great importance. 

Far more significant is the increase in 
the number of mills grinding annually 
over a hundred thousand barrels of flour. 
Of these in 1919 there were two hundred 
and seventy-four, as against two hundred 
and eighteen in 1914 and one hundred 
and ninety-three in 1909, the increases 
being twenty-six and forty-two per cent, 
respectively. These two hundred and 
seventy-four mills in 1919 produced 90,- 
829,561 barrels of flour, or nearly sev- 
enty per cent of the country’s total flour 
output. On the other hand, the number 
of mills of intermediate size declined 
from 5,428 in 1909 to 4,837 in 1914 and 
4,397 in 1919, the loss in numbers during 
the ten years being twenty-four per cent, 
and for the last five years of the period 
nine per cent. 

These facts speak for themselves, and 
they indicate certain very important 
tendencies in the growth and develop- 
ment of, flour milling in the United 
States. Beyond this, the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the 1919 census report is 
the manifest improvement over all pre- 
vious reports in the matter of accuracy. 
It used to be the custom of the census 
enumerators to include as flour mills 
plants which by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could be called deserving of the 
name. Now, however, it appears that the 
census, in so far as flour milling is con- 
cerned, conforms very closely to the ac- 
tual facts. In 1918 the Grain Corpora- 
tion estimated the total number of wheat 
flour mills in the country as 6,404; the 
census figure for 1919 is 6,713. The total 
flour output of merchant mills in 1919, 
as estimated by the Grain Corporation, 
was 132,334,000 barrels; the census figure 
is 132,479,813. This in itself makes the 
new census report worthy of special con- 
sideration, and does much toward off- 
setting the inevitable confusion caused 
by the abnormal conditions which pre- 
vailed throughout the year covered by 
the census figures. 
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General dullness has continued through- 
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by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


tion. Buyers refuse to show any interest. 
Opinion prevails among trade that there 
will be a revival in 
the holidays. Feed still in good demand. 


Mitwavxee.—Flour dull and feature- 


our buying after 
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The foHowing table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 








out the country in the flour trade, the Spring Rn mol _—. less. Prices marked u § 10@ lsc. Rye with comparisons, in barrels: 
weakness of wheat combining with the pec. 11-17 ....... 4 57 40 flour firmer and 5@10c higher. . Business 7 Dec. 18 Dec. 20 
approach of the Christmas holidays to Dee. 4-10 ........ 37 57 4¢ «Slow. +=Milifeed demand continues brisk’ i. nsapolis ...323,485 108 130 218-480 400-480 
keep buying down to a minimum. The ov. 27-Dec. 8-.. 42 - . for spot bran, and middlings 50c@$1 sg Paul ........)... 91935 8.630 13,795 
total pu bed of small lot business done eee are. + pe a b= 4 higher. Scarcity of supply acute. Duluth-Superior 9,865 21,660 15,100 30,885 
has robably been considerable, but there September av’ge.. 67 85 58 Sr. Lovu1is.—Flour buying as dull as Milwaukee ..... 10,537 1,120 7,200 17,000 
has been very little large buying reported }ugust average... 00 be 4 ever. Scarcity of car lot orders particu- Totals ....... 242,887 215,835 310,410 465,060 
for domestic consumption, and the export June penn od ia 60 24 larly noted, majority of orders being for OUtside mills*..116,990 ...... $41,865 ...... 
business is lamentably quiet. May average .... 43 49 29 small quantities. Export demand equal- Ag’gate sprg..359,877 ...... 452,275 ...... 
There continues, however, to be an ac- {Pri average... 48 = 4 ly light. Offerings of millfeed scarce. St. Louis ...... 23,400 24,500 13,400 44,800 
tive demand for feed, and prices have February average 45 52 39 Demand for bran active. Gray shorts St. Louist ..... 37,500 30,200 33,400 70,400 
moved higher almost every day. Since January average.. 44 50 35 quiet. esbeter 2... 1 G:400 5.800 7.800 18,600 
the beginning of November the advance December av’ge.. 48 50 29 Cxicaco—Flour brokers and jobbers Chicago ....... 22,000 20,000 19,250 26,000 


in bran has averaged about $1.50 a week, 













report very little activity. Mills state 


Kansas City.... 78,200 78,700 62,000 87,000 


Kansas Cityt...265,105 265,750 290,330 383,445 


Vv ine: day. UITRUVVTAN AT SATAALAURTHRUURAIRMR HART T CCE Ce I r : 4 2 7 
{meer a | | Slprng ietions Se coming tn rey, Sake “G68 hans an 
: : : - eee 17,100 19,500 10,500 28,800 

are able to furnish is necessarily small, FELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY E y thane ds agp a come See tbe higher Toledof ....... 66,345 73,055 54,310 40,395 
> : * . . n lis ... 8,025 8, 7,08 475 
owing to 7 - may Be ane —_ ee Sr OYE V VUTEC YW CVV T OVC EVRY YEN PEYYYVYry Stelios deacel ter tnd, wal is snttenapelis ... arene nese ri Rie 
and many of the J rs who bougnt a (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of quoted $1 higher. Portland, Oreg.. 41,675 35.346 10,686 34,3875 
the low level of six or eight weeks ago The Metthwestern Maiiier, Dee. 31.) Seattle |....... 30,465 32,660 11,445 44,195 
Bosrow.—Demand for flour shows no Tacoma ....... 34,920 35,180 7,290 60,450 


for December delivery are having trouble 
in getting their purchases shipped. 
Wheat as not shown any very marked 
change, and the daily fluctuations, while 
tending downward rather than upward, 
have been relatively slight. Ma =e 
closed in Chicago on Monday, Dec. 19, a 
$1.1434, with Kansas City as low as $1.07, 


Nasuvitte.—Flour trade without ma- 
terial feature at opening of week. Busi- 
ness slowing up for holidays. Millfeed 
in fair demand. 

New Yorx.—Flour market unchanged 
both as to prices and general conditions, 
but feeling prevails that a change for 


improvement. Millers are looking for 
business and there is considerable pres- 
sure to sell, especially on the part of 
spring wheat mills. Trade is holding off 
and obtaining what flour is required at 
practically its own price. Receipts mod- 
erate, but ample for all needs. Millfeed 








PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec, 18 Dec. 20 





= oo up to S1.81%.- — the better will come with the new year. dull, ——— ~y a port > a Dec. 17 Dec. 10 1920 1919 
wheat in Winnipeg on the same day ua " + _—~prices. rn meal and oatmeal steady. Minneapolis ...... 41 33 51 73 
closed at $1.12%. Flour prices showed a pee poe ory quick with Fie Bo Kansas Crry.—Week opens with local Dututh-Superior 1.3703 4 
slight decline for the week, first patents in prices. Millfeed firmer under light flour trade quiet in all respects. Light Outside mills* .... 42 41 50 52 
ranging 90@85c lower than a week ago. stcings ead a fair demand, and ae buying expected to prevail until after Average spring.. 41 37 50 63 
The course of prices for top patents slightly higher. holidays. Further advance in bran im- milwaukee ........ 37 “4 30 7 
is indicated in the following table, show- P probable, as demand has diminished on St. Louis 48 27 89 
ing average quotations at four repre- Barrimore.—Flour generally easier ast advances. Nearly all mills have %* Loulst 39 43 91 
sentative markets, two western and two and neglected, despite steadier wheat, cleaned up old contracts, and for the Rochester 001). $9 69 83 
eastern: asi Hie -_ te ~— —— and ar first time in a week bran is available Chicago .......... 55 50 65 97 
ar 0 o sell. ard winters especia y we ° in first hands. Shorts of all grades dif- Kansas City Kiceon 73 74 59 9. 
os we "pane Feed firm at last figures, but inactive. ficult to secure. Prices for either brown aoe nied at r rs po 44 
oor oa Co.umsvus.—No change in flour situa- or gray shorts equal to bran prices. eeene et ecceseene ss a 22 60 

° . ie) MOCO 0 § 
7.45 6.95 Indianapolis ...... 35 35 31 $3 
7.55 7.05 Nashville** ....... 48 47 44 73 
7.50 7.00 Portland, Oregon... 73 61 21 59 
be he vend enn Gd aoe 58 62 22 83 
° : QCOMA ....000006 61 62 13 106 
790 0 T.80 PASSAGE OF RUSSIAN RELIEF BILL nod - 5 o> 
eee eH Wasuineoton, D. C., Rec. 20.—(Special Telegram)—The Senate adopted oan a ae ae 908 Tone ein, ont 
9.80 10.10 the bill to provide $20,000,000 in food relief to Russia this afternoon with- ‘ised tania tar ealie aunmie of Ot. Leute, 


The following table gives an approxi- 


out a record vote. Before its passage Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, se- 


but controlled in that city. 





mate average for quotations on first cured approval for two amendments entirely extraneous to the original + apn ga by group of southwestern 
clears in eastern and western markets: proposal and strongly savoring of politics. The Arizona senator is a can- ag Nyy ge ke mills, in- 
Hard Soft didate for re-election next fall. One of the Ashurst amendments would cluding those of Toledo. 

Spring winter winter provide $500,000 for tuberculosis hospitalization for ex-service men in the Ra ge made by southeastern mills, in- 

Dee. 16 ........ 4.65 a5 4.70 southwestern states, and the other would extend $100,000 to aid the unem- ERS RN TTNS,. - 
ec. o* . . . * . : 
oS sayy se eve ployed in locating jobs. 

marie stssssos Bae ess See The relief measure now goes to conference between the two houses. The SHIPPING BOARD RATE CUT 
Sept. 1 ........ 6.20 5.90 5.56 following is the text of the bill as passed by the House last Saturday and oneminanes 
Aug. 1 ......... oz bet en by the Senate today: ; Government Lines Meet Competition of For- 
i, 4 a. | 7.00 6.35 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unit- eign Vessels by Reducing United King- 
MNF Dice ees 6.00 5.90 5.70 ed States of America in Congress assembled: That the President is hereby dom Rate on Flour to 19¢ 
ow Rae oes ae} t+ authorized, through such agency or agencies as he may designate, to pur- New York, N. Y., Dec. 17.—The Ship- 
Serre | 7.00 7.20 chase in the United States and transport and distribute corn, seed grain, ping Board announces a 19¢ rate on flour 
8 Re 7.30 7.35 7.35 and preserved milk for the relief of the distressed and starving people of to United Kingdom ports, effective yes- 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 20 
was $27.70 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-mogth quota- 
tions: 





Russia and for spring planting in areas where seed grains have been ex- 
hausted. The President is hereby authorized to expend or cause to be ex- 
pended out of the funds of the United States Grain Corporation a sum 
not exceeding $20,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act; provided, that the Presi- 
dent shall, not later than Dec. 31, 1922, submit to the Congress an item- 








terday, Dec. 16, in order to meet the re- 
cent cut by foreign lines. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 














a. MO a $22.65 ized and detailed report of the expenditures and activities made and con- atin —Duleth. Winaises 
WOV. 2 ccccccse SOB ADEM S 25.0060 25.85 ducted through the agencies selected by him, under the authority of this 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Oct. 1 ......+0e ad ge 1 osseeee pop act; provided, further, that the commodities enumerated so purchased shall pee. 4 vee pred = = = 1,148 738 
=? Ne eran poy lh Sent ait be transported to their destination in vessels of the United States, either a’ mas es ore os 
CS ess 6 ee ee eer those privately owned or owned by the United States Shipping Board. Dec, 17 ... 209 286 100 68 860 919 
June 1 ....... - 22.65 Nov. 1 ........ 36.95 ‘ Joun MarRINAN. Dec. 19 ee 350 459 42 103 1,738 793 

The following table shows the percent- = ec, 20... 176 231 109 65 840 887 
age of output to full capacity reported n Totals ..1,513 1,966 567 638 6,488 6,091 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 














Flour and: millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec, 20. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........cccccccccvcees eos $6.50@ 7.25 $7.15@ 7.65 $.....@..... $6.75@ 7.10 $8.15@ 8.75 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.50 $7.00@ 7.35  $7.00@ 7.50 
Spring standard patent .......+.++.++- eevee 6.25@ 6.85 6.65@ 7.15 scecele 6.40@ 6.70 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.85 6.60@ 6.95 vebawe weave 
Spring first clear ....--eeessecseeeeeecs eee 4.00@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.50 sndeae neces 4.00@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.25 ee eri 5.10@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.75 ogee @eeses occc oe Dovece 
Hard winter short patent ............eeeeee 6.15@ 6.50 rere, Serie 6.50@ 6.65 6.15@ 6.35 Tere Ferre 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.75 6.70@ 7.20 6.00@ 6.50 
Hard winter straight ... coceccee 5.856@ 6.20 eee Me 5.60@ 5.90 5.40@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 eee ee 6.20@ 6.60 .....@..... 
Hard winter first clear........++.+-+eeeeees 4.00@, 4.75 re, eee 3.75@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.25 ey 2 eee ees) eee -@.. +060 6s tose 066 @Deccce 
Soft winter short patent......... oocedeuseee * 5.90@ 6.25 6-+te isda es -@. 6.10@ 6.30 .....@..... 6.00@ 6.25 .....@..... 6.25@ 7.50 .....@..... 7.50@ 7.90 
Soft winter straight .......... 0 66¥es0ees ewe 5.65@ 6.00 me eee -@. 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.80 *5.00@ 5.25 *5.00@ 5.85 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.25 5.65@ 6.10 
Soft winter first clear........ cnccctsecceses' SOQ 680 pee eee ~ Me ei et Gere Sere een woe @Dovees 5.50@ 6.25 a Se 3.90@ 4.50 
Rye flour, white .....:.....eeee0- oboe svebee 4.60@ 5.10 5.45@ 5.55 ee y Pee 5.25@ 5.75 5.85@ 5.75 @ 5.50@ 5.75 @ .@. 
Rye flour, standard ......... ereegesecsesuee 4.30@ 4.70 3.45@ 3.55 ~ , Pee oon 00 QPwavee 4.50@ 4.90 @ .-@. @ ..@. 

FEED— 

SPrIMM WFAN wecccccvcccvccccvcccscssccscsveces 24.00 @ 25.50 21.50@22.00 eee ee Te. ere oso cd wens 29.00@30.00 30.50@32.00  30.00@30.50 + +++ 0 @27.50 Po ee 
Hard winter bran ......- ried ceyes $epaete . 24.00@25.50 ey ee i ee a ee re See, Seer oe Sea Se 
Soft winter bran ...cccscccsccccccsccccccces 24.50 @ 26.00 ee Sere ere Pres 24.00 @25.00 ins shake 30.00@31.00 32.00@33.00 ooo» @80.75 er 23.00 @ 24.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 24.50 @ 26.00 22.50@23.00 20.00@21.00 Pa Free eee, ere 29.00@30.00 29.00@30.00  31.00@32.00 @27.00 26.00@28.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..... eecccvese 27.50@29.00 27.00 @ 27.50 21.00 @22.00 25.00 @ 26.00 Je0e OM edge 32.00 @33.00 32.00 @ 34.00 35.00 @ 36.00 -- @30.5 ee a 
BOE GO cicceictcsicces Chedcesecodoessecees 29.00Q80.00 A Tre ea wees @eesee seeee@.ee..  37.00@88.00  37.00@38.00 .....@38.00 , >) Fee ee 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Beattie ..ccccsce $6.50@6.75 (49's) $5.10@5.50 (49's) $5.20@5.60 (49's) $7.00 @7.40 $7.40 @7.90 $6.80@7.15 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 «+ -@ 5.50@5.60 ooo @7.25 eres @S,10 ove + O7.25 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Makes Rul- 
ings Concerning Service Rendered 
After Jan. 1 


Since the repeal of taxes on transpor- 
tation service is effective Jan. 1, what is 
the status of freight bills covering ship- 
ments made before Jan. 1, but not paid 
until that date or later? And what is 
the status of tickets and mileage books 
wholly or partly unused on and after 
Jan, 1? 

These questions are answered by 
Treasury Decisions $3255 and 3256, issued 
Dec, 6, 1921. 

Revenue act, 1918, section 500, subdi- 
vision (a), imposes a tax of 3 per cent 
on “the amount paid for the transporta- 
tion . . . by rail or water” of “freight 
transported from one point in the United 
States to another or “transportation 
within the United States of property 
transported from a point without the 
United States to a point within.” Subdi- 
vision (b) fixes “a tax of Ic for each 
20c or fraction thereof of the amount 
paid to any person for transportation 
. rail or water or by any form 
of mechanical motor power when in com- 
petition with carriers by rail or water, of 
property by freight transported from 
one point in the United States to an- 
other”; and on such transportation serv- 
ice “within the United States . . . from 
a point without . . . to a point within.” 
Subdivision (c) and (d) are those im- 
posing an 8 per cent tax on passenger 
transportation and sleeping car, etc., ac- 
commodations. Subdivision (d) of sec- 
tion 500 of the revenue act of 1921 re- 
quires refund to be made “of the propor- 
tionate part of the tax collected . . . on 
tickets or mileage books purchased and 
only partially used before Jan. 1, 1922.” 

The material parts of Treasury Deci- 
sion 3255 read as follows: 

“It is held that tax imposed by sub- 
divisions (a), (b) and (e) [(e) relates 
only to oil pipe line service] . . . ap- 
plies to amounts prepaid for transporta- 
tion in cases where the shipments are 
made before Jan. 1, 1922, but does not 
apply in cases where the charges are 
‘collect’ on shipments made before but 
arriving at destination on or after Jan. 
1, 1922. 

“Transportation companies have been 
authorized, as set forth in article 115, 
Regulations 49, Revised, to adjust tax 
in adjusting overcharges, taking credit 
on any subsequent return for tax so ad- 
justed. In order to terminate this au- 
thority uniformly and at a time that will 
make it practicable for the credits to be 
taken on returns made by the carriers, it 
is directed that in adjusting overcharges 
and in redeeming unused and partially 
used tickets and mileage books no ad- 
justments be made after Dec. 31, 1921. 

“It is suggested that transportation 
companies, as soon as practicable, advise 
all claimants who have claims pending 
or who file claims after Dec. 31, 1921, 
that claim for refund of tax should be 
filed on Treasury Department Form 46, 
with the commissioner of internal reve- 
nue within four years from time tax 
was paid, claim being barred by statute 
of limitations if received after such time. 

“In the event the transportation com- 
panies retain the freight receipts, ex- 
press receipts, redeemed tickets, or mile- 
age books as part of their files on a 
claim, it will facilitate handling claim 
filed with the commissioner for refund 
of the tax if the transportation com- 
panies will, when adjusting the trans- 
portation charge, furnish to the claim- 
ant a statement or certificate containing 
the following information, retaining a 
copy thereof in their files: (a) number 
assigned claim by transportation com- 
pany; (b) amount of charges refunded 
on the claim; (c) amount of tax actually 
collected on the refunded amount; (d) 
date (or dates) on which tax was col- 
lected. 

“In order that right to refund may be 
established, it will be necessary for claim- 
ant to either furnish the original receipts, 
showing payment of tax, or to furnish 
the above statement or certificate in lieu 
thereof.” 

Treasury Decision 3256 deals with taxes 
on passenger transportation and sleeping 
car accommodations, etc., and provides: 

“No tax should be dollected on the 
charge for a ticket or mileage book sold 
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before Jan. 1, 1922, if no part of it can 
be used until on or after Jan. 1, 1922. 

“Where, however, tax has been col- 
lected . . . on a ticket or mileage book 
which is only partially used before Jan. 
1, 1922, the tax applicable and propor- 
tionate to the unused part of onthe ticket 
or mileage book may be refunded. 

“Claim for refund should be filed by 
the person paying the tax, on Form 46, 
which should show the following: (a) 
statement of the facts on which claim 
is based; (b) statement that no claim 
is pending nor will any be filed with 
the transportation company for adjust- 
ment of the tax; (c) statement that the 
unused part of the ticket or mileage 
book, in connection with which refaind 
is requested, if in the hands of claimant 
when claim is filed, has been marked to 
show the amount of tax for which claim 
has been filed. 

“The claim should also be supported 
by a statement from an agent of the 
transportation company (or from a col- 
lector of internal revenue if such infor- 
mation can be furnished by him) giving 
the following data concerning the ticket 
or mileage book in connection with which 
refund is requested: (a) the number; 
(b) date of purchase; (c) price paid; 
(d) the proportionate part remaining 
unused Jan. 1, 1922; and (e) the pro- 
portionate amount of tax applicable to 
the unused part.” 

It will be noted on the most important 
point—that relating to freight transpor- 
tation—that no apportionment is made 
on account of transit occurring partly 
before Jan. 1 and partly on or after that 
date. No tax is collectible where “ship- 
ments are made” before Jan. 1, 1922, al- 
though the greater part of the transpor- 
tation service may be rendered after 
that date, provided the charges are “pre- 
paid.” 

From this ruling it would seem that if 
a shipment is delivered to a carrier be- 
fore midnight, Dec. 31, 1921, and if the 
freight charges are paid or to be paid 
by the shipper, no refund or abatement 
may be allowed; but if the consignee is 
to pay the charges, and the shipment 
does not arrive at destination before 
Jan. 1, no tax is collectible. It follows 
that consignees whose freight arrives 
Jan. 1 will have an advantage over those 
whose shipments arrive the preceding 
day, regardless of whether or not com- 
pletion of transportation has been negli- 
gently delayed by the carrier. 


A. L. H. Street. 


FOREIGN CROP REPORTS 


Southern Hemisphere Crop News Favorable 
—Fall Sown Crops Show Effects 
of Drouth 


The Dec. 15 bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that the har- 
vesting of the cereal crops is now begin- 
ning in the southern hemisphere, and 
much interest is manifested in the out- 
come. Growing conditions have con- 
tinued very favorable throughout Argen- 
tina during October and November, and 
have in a large measure offset the late- 
ness of the planting season and the poor 
start pled 5 by the drouth, The official 
estimates for the current season 1921-22 
for the area of wheat are 13,927,000 
acres, or 92.8 per cent of 1920-21; the 
area of oats is 2,105,000 acres, or 102.2 
per cent of 1920-21; and that of linseed 
3,892,000 acres, or 111.7 per cent of 1920- 
21. No official estimate for the 1921-22 
production is yet available, but an unof- 
ficial estimate gives the probable yield 
of wheat as 13.3 bus per acre, compared 
with 12.4 in 1920-21, that of oats 32.1 
bus per acre, compared with 23.1 in 1920- 
21, and linseed 9.9 bus per acre, com- 
pared with 12.3 in 1920-21. 

The prospects for the current Aus- 
tralian wheat crop are very good, and 
almost equal to that of last year. The 
preliminary official estimate for the crop 
for 1921-22 is 146,614,000 bus, or 99.9 
per cent of 1920-21, and 129.1 per cent 
of the five-year average for 1915-16 to 
1919-20. Reports are equally favorable 
from the Union of South Africa, and 
preliminary estimates of the production 
for 1921-22 are 8,394,000 bus, or 103.5 
per cent of 1920-21, and 1295.9 per cent 
of the five-year average for 1915-16 to 
1919-20. The area sown to wheat in New 
Zealand for the current year is reported 








to be greatly increased over last year, 
and unofficial estimates place the prob- 
able production as high as 10,000,000 
bus, compared with 6,674,000 in 1920-21. 

The rainfall has generally been quite 
satisfactory throughout most districts of 
British India, and a fair to good yield 
of next spring’s crops is now assured. 
The area sown to wheat is reported to be 
considerably larger than last year, and 
the condition of the crop is promising, 
especially in the Central Provinces. Due 
to the poor yield of last year, grain, 
pulse, and flour imports have been ex- 
empted from custom duties up to June 
30, 1922. The condition of rice is re- 
ported as very good in the Central Prov- 
inces, and normal to good elsewhere. The 
condition of the cotton crop is, on the 
whole, good except in some districts of 
southern India and in parts of western 
and northern India, where the - rainfall 
has been deficient and interfered some- 
what with seeding. 

The second forecast published by the 
Indian department of statistics, based on 
reports furnished by provinces and 
states which*comprise the entire cotton 
area of British India, and which relates 
generally to sowings made up to Oct. 1, 
states that the total area so far reported 
this year amounts to 16,103,000 acres, 
compared with 18,288,000, the estimate 
made at the same date last year. 


FALL CROPS 

The fall sown cereal crops are enter- 
ing the winter in fair condition through- 
out central Europe, although the dry 
autumn has probably curtailed the acre- 
age somewhat. Recent snow has relieved 
the drouth in France, but although seed- 
ing has been resumed with the advent of 
warmer weather, the lateness of the sea- 
son will probably prevent some desired 
sowing. Fields already sown have ger- 
minated poorly, due to the long drouth. 
Recent rains have been of great benefit 
in northern Africa, and greatly stimulat- 
ed seeding. 

The winter wheat crop has entered the 
winter in good condition in Canada, and 
some increase in acreage is reported. 
The total area estimated as sown to fall 
wheat for the season of 1922 is 842,400 
acres, compared with 792,200 sown last 
year and 720,635 harvested acres. The 
area sown this fall represents an in- 
crease of 6 per cent over the area sown 
last year, and of 17 per cent over the 
area harvested. 

POTATOES 

The digging of the potato crop is prac- 
tically completed throughout the north- 
ern hemisphere. Due to the long drouth 
and hot weather of the summer and 
autumn, the yield is generally less than 
that of 1920. The total yield for 1921 
for 19 countries for which estimates are 
available is 2,510,568,000 bus, compared 
with 2,817,976,000 for 1920. The tubers 
are generally small but of good quality, 
and less disease than usual is reported. 





DEATH OF B. FRANK HOWARD 

Cuicaco, Itt. Dec. 17.—B. Frank 
Howard, grain statistician and editor of 
the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago, died 
at his home here on Thursday, at the 
age of 83 years. 

Mr. Howard was recognized as an au- 
thority in the grain and provision trade. 
He was active in the publishing business 
for about 60 years, and was founder of 
the present corporation of Howard, Bar- 
tels & Co. He is survived by his son, 
Frank R. Howard, who is president of 
Howard, Bartels & Co., his widow, and 
three daughters. 

Funeral services were held this after- 
noon. Active pall bearers were Frank 
B. Rice, vice president Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., George E. Marcy, president 
Armour Grain Co., John Bunnell and 
Edward Andrew, former presidents of 
the Board of Trade, J. J. Stream and 
William N. Eckhardt. 

V. P. Wiru1aMs. 





GERMAN WHEAT CROP 

According to estimates submitted by 
United States commercial representatives 
to the Department of Commerce, Ger- 
many’s wheat crop will amount this year 
to approximately 99,000,000 bus, against 
85,000,000 last year and 147,000,000 in 
1914, while rye will yield 259,000,000 bus, 
against 197,000,000 last year and 400,- 
000,000 in 1914. ; 


December 21, 1921 
CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Remarkable I in Shi its to United 
States—Total of November, to All 
Destinations, 855,957 Bbis 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 17.—Exports of 
flour from Canada during November 
were surprisingly good. he total to 
all destinations was 855,957 bbls, of which 
100,967 went to United States and 545,- 
431 to Great Britain. In the same month 
of 1920 the total amounted to 744,169 
bbls, while it is necessary to go back to 
December, 1919, to find a larger monthly 
total. Following are the figures in de- 
tail, in barrels, with comparisons: 








c--—November—,, 

To— 1921 1920 
United States ........... 100,967 
United Kingdom ..:..... 545,431 
Other countries ......... 209,559 

BOGOR sccvoscccecessces 855,957 744,169 


Another table, showing totals, in bar- 
rels, by months for the crop year to 
date, will supply some further interest- 
ing comparisons. These are: 


Other Total 





U. 8. U. K. countries exports 

September .. 4,554 230,588 125,817 360,959 
October .... 41,992 434,104 183,071 659,167 
November ..100,967 545,481 209,559 855,957 
Totals ...147,513 1,210,123 518,447 1,876,083 


The most surprising figure for Novem- 
ber is the shipments to the United States. 
The 100,967 bbls given were apparently 
for domestic consumption, as shipments 
through the United States for export are 
classified separately in Canadian rec- 
ords. For the purpose of showing the 
fluctuations in this trade since the re- 
moval of post-war embargoes, the fol- 
lowing will serve, covering September, 
1920, to and including November, 1921: 


0 ee eee Pee ee ee 10,889 
CE. s ped eche che wee eae e9 bs 660: 131,374 
EE sive G80 4.6.00 5.606 $4445 690 RKO 195,922 
SEED Win bike Cos sneeseertteeceesse 194,181 
SEE 5% 063 40 06.6 ens Tek boecencesees 174,846 
Pere eT eee ee 198,712 
PT Tere Tee TT Tere 198,968 
REE. 45-67-90 0S Cas oer aeade Sis seadice 97,282 
FST reverie on eee CT ee et 43,338 
TET EEE OT Oe Lee eee 6,359 
ERAS SEE TS Ort Ceres Cee 3,931 
RP ee ee ere ee 1,337 
I . tog h ceeds Kae Ase ee tees 4,554 
ET 36665 dw ees adic k 08s eee bw6 8 <9 6 41,992 
ED Au hn.6.00:5 04.0000 bb ade on ener 100,967 


Of these monthly totals those from 
June last were subject to the 20 per 
cent duty imposed by the emergency 
tariff. Figures previous to that month 
were duty free. 

Alongside of these shipments of flour 
to the United States there were similar 
developments in the wheat market. Dur- 
ing the recent duty free period Canada 
sold to the United States an average of 
over 5,000,000 bus wheat per month. By 
August this business had shrunk to 721,- 
000 bus. The figures for November are 
as follows, in bushels: 

-—November——, 
1921 1920 





United States ........ 4,156,509 8,623,718 
United Kingdom ..... 18,515,116 2,535,046 
Other countries ....... 6,582,411 14,975,005 

TOtAls wccsccccccces 29,254,036 26,133,769 


It will be seen from foregoing tables 
that the Canadian miller has no ground 
of complaint as to more recent develop- 
ments in his exporting trade. The Unit- 
ed States emergency tariff has done him 
no particular harm. If anything, it has 
been a benefit. 

A. H. Battey. 





WHEAT VARIETIES CLASSIFIED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 17.—The 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, reports that it 
has completed a classification of wheat 
varieties, with a key which identifies 230. 
The distribution of these varieties was 
determined through a survey which in- 
volved 40,000 returns. The entire study 
has proceeded for a period of six years, 
during which time 25,000 separate sow- 
ings of wheat were made. 

Joun Marrinan. 





DEATH OF JOHN HUSBAND 


Cuicaco, I1t., Dec. 17—John Hus- 
band, of New York City, brother of A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, died in New York on Dec. 
14, and the interment is to be made to- 
morrow in Philadelphia. A. P. Husband 
was in Washington at the ttme of his 
brother’s death, and went on to New 
York before returning to Chicago. 


V. P. WitiraMs, 

















December 21, 1921 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMMITTEE ASKS VIRTUAL EMBARGO 





Group of Millers Headed by A. P. Husband Appears Before Senate Committee 


to Ask for Special Duty on Flour High Enough to Shut 
Out Canadian Flour Imports 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 17.—A. P. 
Husband, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, headed a delegation 
that appeared before the Senate finance 
committee here, Thursday, to urge addi- 
tional protection for American flour. 
The delegation asked that, in rewriting 
the permanent tariff measure now pend- 
ing before the finance committee, the 
duty on flour be fixed at four and one 
half times the duty on wheat, plus 50c 
per bbl. This amounts to $1.62 duty 
per bbl if the present rate of 25c per bu 
on wheat carried in the Fordney Dill 
adopted by the House is approved by 
the Senate. 

Secretary Husband, who was the prin- 
cipal spokesman for the millers’ delega- 
tion, declared that while it had been the 
opinion in the trade that the original 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem in the 
emergency tariff measure would prove 
adequate to protect American mill Ppt 
ucts from Canadian competition, this Shad 
not been the case. Accordingly, he ex- 
pressed the conviction. that the compen- 
satory duty of 50c per 100 lbs on flour, 
or about $1 per bbl, provided in the 
Fordney tariff act now pending, would 
similarly prove inadequate. 

Mr. Husband cited the case of Cana- 
dian flour laid down in New York dur- 
ing the past month for about $6 per bbl, 
while at the same time southwestern flour 
was quoted at $6.25 and northwestern 
flour at prices ranging $7.25@7.50. He 
declared that at best the milling industry 
of the country was in bad shape, and 
that it could not meet competition under 
the present protective duty. 

When asked sarcastically by Senator 
Simmons, of North Carolina, Democrat 
and antiprotectionist, from what part of 
the country he came, Mr. Husband re- 
plied that he originally hailed from 
Pennsylvania, the home state of Senator 
Penrose, chairman of the committee. 

The Pennsylvania senator, however, 
was quick to absolve himself from re- 
sponsibility for the heavy duty advo- 
cated by Mr. Husband, saying that was 
not the kind of protection his state was 
accustomed to, and further adding that 
it seemed to him more in the nature of 
an embargo proposal than a protective 
duty. In this Senator Simmons, ranking 
Democrat on the committee, concurred. 

Besides the secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, L. E. Moses, of 
Kansas City, president of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, and W. V. Hamil- 
ton, of Caledonia, N. Y., president of 
the New York State Millers’ Association, 
testified before the senaters. The com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Husband also com- 
prised George P. Urban and C. H. Coch- 
ran, of Buffalo, N. Y. . 

The millers will appear before the 
committee again on Dec. 30, when the 
administrative features of the tariff are 
under consideration. They are particu- 
larly interested in proposed provisions 
relating to drawbacks. 

Joun Marrinan. 


Embargo Not Desired 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 17.—The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, New York, printed a 
story this week of the hearing before the 
Senate finance committee in Washington, 
on Dec. 15, regarding the question of 
tariff on flour, the heading of which in- 
dicated that millers were seeking an em- 
bargo on Canadian flour. 

In discussing this matter, George P. 
Urban, Buffalo, N. Y., pointed out that 
American millers naturally desired no 
such thing as an embargo, but that they 
did desire a protectional tariff against 
Canadian flour in order to save Ameri- 
can markets for the American miller. 
Mr. Urban pointed out that, by reason 
of the construction of one of the ques- 
tions put to A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, and 
his affirmative answer, the conclusion was 
drawn that an embargo was desired. 
The question, as reported, was asked by 
Senator Simmons, and ran as follows: 

*I want to know whether you want a 
protectional. duty or whether you want 


an embargo—a duty so high that the 
Canadian cannot climb over the wall.” 
An affirmative answer on the part of 
Mr. Husband made it appear as though 
an embargo was desired, but subsequent- 
ly a meeting of the millers in attendance 
at the hearing went on record for a 
protectional tariff only, that would save 
the American market to the American 
miller. 
W. QuAcKENBUSH. 


Canada Expresses Concern 

Monrreat, Que., Dec. 17.—Export of 
Canadian flour to the United States will 
suffer a serious blow if the duty is raised 
to $1.62 per bbl as is proposed by the 
Millers’ National Federation of the 
United States. Local dealers say that 
Canada sends to the United States about 
100,000 bbls of flour per month. This 
trade, it is said, would end almost en- 
tirely if such a charge were imposed. 
Indicative of the rapid increase in ex- 
ports to the United States is the experi- 
ence of one local concern, whose Septem- 
ber export was 4,550 bbls, October 42,000, 
and November 101,000. Local dealers, 
therefore, are much concerned over the 
prospect of an increase in duty charges. 

L. F. Kier. 


The Millers’ Brief 

The text of the brief presented last 
week to the Senate committee on finance 
by a delegation of millers, is as follows: 

Gentlemen: We submit for your con- 
sideration the following resolution, 
adopted today by a committee of the 
Millers’ National Federation, appointed 
to represent the millers of the United 
States in tariff matters: 

“Resolved, That we favor a specific 
duty on both wheat and flour; and that 
the specific duty on a barrel of 196 lbs 
of flour shall be four and one half times 
the specific duty on one bushel of 60 
Ibs of wheat, plus 50c.” 

The duties as provided for in the 
emergency tariff act have been in opera- 
tion for a sufficient time to determine, 
in a measure, their workability and 
adaptability to the needs of the wheat 
producer and wheat flour miller, as to 
protection intended by Congress in pass- 
ing that act. The administration of an 
act of Congress has such far-reaching 
effect that full determination of results 
can only be ascertained after such an 
act has been operative for a sufficient 
length of time to carry through a season 
or period of commercial activity. 

It is a recognized fact that the deter- 
mining factor in marketing wheat is the 
flood supply that flows to market direct- 
ly after harvest. Therefore the informa- 
tion and testimony, either verbal or writ- 
ten, heretofore submitted by the millers 
of the United States to the committees 
of Congress when considering a duty ‘on 
wheat and wheat flour, were based upon 
their best judgment at the time, without 
advance knowledge of merchandising 
and trade conditions that might arise 
during a subsequent marketing season 
or period. 

The emergency tariff act provides for 
a specific duty of 35c per bu on wheat 
imported into the United States, and an 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on wheat 
a Based upon the heretofore 

igher prevailing prices on wheat and 
wheat products, such ad valorem duty, 
if applied to the delivered price at port 
of entry, did appear to the millers of the 
United States as a partially commensu- 
rate tariff duty. An ad valorem duty on 
wheat products appeared to many mill- 
ers to be the satisfactory method, based 
upon previous yang eg and world con- 
ditions, but owing to the many factors 
that now exist, both commercially and 
financially, the millers of the United 
States, through the accredited Millers’ 
National Federation, respectfully request 
of you to reconsider the testimony and 
information that has been given from 
time to time by various millers of the 
United States, wherein an ad valorem 
duty was advocated, and provide in the 
bill now under consideration by the hon- 


orable Senate finance committee, in lieu 
thereof, a specific duty that is commen- 
surate with the duty on wheat. 

To protect adequately the American 
wheat grower a fully commensurate duty 
on wheat flour must be provided for in 
the tariff bill under consideration. With- 
out such a fully commensurate duty on 
wheat flour, based upon the present 
actual marketing conditions, the protec- 
tion intended to be given the American 
wheat farmer becomes ineffective, be- 
cause Canadian flour is being imported 
at a lower rate of duty than that applied 
to wheat. 

The people of the United States de- 
mand and consume the best grade of 
flour that can be manufactured from 
wheat. To manufacture a barrel of 196 
lbs of such a grade of flour requires ap- 
proximately 6 bus of wheat; therefore 
the requested tariff duty on a barrel of 
wheat flour is no more than compen- 
satory. 

In the manufacture of the high grade 
flour demanded by our people there is 
produced a lower grade, of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, which is exported to 
the various countries of the world that 
do not demand or use high grade flour 
such as is consumed in the United States. 
In exporting this lower grade of flour we 
are compelled to enter into price compe- 
tition with the world, therefore 25 per 
cent of the wheat that is ground by the 
American mill finds its way into the ex- 
port trade, and to a great extent goes 
to make up the total of wheat flour that 
is annually exported out of our surplus 
wheat production. The flour that is ex- 
ported by the American miller finds its 
way into all parts of the world, and is 
not confined to the principal terminal 
wheat and milling markets, as in the case 
of wheat exportation. Such flour ex- 
portation brings the possibility of con- 
stant demand instead of seasonal re- 
quirements, and is an important factor 
in settling balances of trade with nations 
with whom we have commercial dealings. 

The American milling industry is 
fourth in importance in the United 
States, and is not confined to any par- 
ticular section of the country. 

It is of supreme importance to the 
milling industry that our domestic de- 
mand for wheat flour be supplied by 
American mills that utilize American 
labor, American manufactured supplies 
and grind American grown wheat. Our 
industry reflects to the prosperity of al- 
most every interest in the United States. 
The 10,000 American mills are in compe- 
tition for their wheat supplies, thus in- 
suring a better price to the American 
wheat grower than could be obtained if 
such price should be determined only by 
the export wheat demand. 

The supplies that the American miller 
will ordinarily require in machinery, fuel 
and the requirements of a thorough mer- 
chandising system, create an immense 
demand upon other American manufac- 
turers and dealers. The skilled and 
semiskilled labor required by the Ameri- 
can mills gives employment to thousands 
of intelligent American workers, operat- 
ing under the best possible factory work- 
ing conditions and environment. 

The cotton grower of the South is 
keenly interested in the industry, as a 
large percentage of wheat flour is packed 
in cotton sacks, thus insuring a con- 
stant and dependable demand for a con- 
siderable portion of the yearly American 
cotton crop. 

The power required for the operation 
of American mills insures a fuel con- 
sumption that is an important item to 
those engaged in such enterprise. 

We feel justified in respectfully peti- 
tioning Congress to adequately protect 
the American milled wheat flour on the 
same basis as American grown wheat is 
protected, with the full knowledge that 
such protection, if granted, will not only 
be a benefit to the American wheat grow- 
er and the American miller, but the gen- 
eral consuming public as well. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. P. Huspann, 
Chairman of Committee. 





By a recent government decree the 
Central Association of Portuguese Agri- 
culture has been transformed into the 
Central Union of Portuguese Agricul- 
turists, granting its members certain 
privileges and government assistance, 
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MORE ARGENTINE ACREAGE 


Official Estimate May Prove Too Low—Situ- 
ation for Wheat Crop Hopeful— 
Grain Markets Dull 


Buenos Arres, Nov. 14.—Prospects for 
the forthcoming harvests, at the moment 
of writing, are extremely good. Infor- 
mation received from private sources is 
to the effect that the official estimates of 
the area assigned to wheat cultivation 
will prove to have been too low. A local 
exporter whose opinion is of great value 
says this week that he believes there will 
be a carry-over of nearly 1,000,000 tons 
(36,700,000 bus) of this year’s wheat 
crop, and in addition there will be avail- 
able for export from the forthcoming 
crop a further 4,000,000 tons (146,800,000 
bus), after making due allowance for 
home consumption and seed. 

Reports as to the state of the new flax- 
seed crop are conflicting. Some authori- 
ties, interested doubtless, claim that the 
rain came too late to save the situation, 
and that, in consequence, a crop of only 
about 400,000 tons (15,720,000 bus) can 
be looked for. Other authorities main- 
tain that the rain came in ample time 
and that the crop will be one of some 
800,000 tons (31,440,000 bus). Probably 
the figure will be found to be in the 
neighborhood of 700,000 tons (27,510,000 
bus). 

There should be no lack of harvest 
labor next year, arrivals of immigrants 
during the past few months having been 
remarkably high. As in former years, 
the bulk of these immigrants are Span- 
iards and Italians, but there is now a 
larger and growing proportion of immi- 
grants from the states of central Europe, 
mainly Teutonic. 

During the week just ended, business 
in the wheat market has been practically 
at a standstill. Prices rose to a small 
extent on news of damage caused to the 
growing crops by frosts, although these 
frosts were not very severe. Exporting 
firms have continued to keep out of the 
market, practically speaking, only one or 
two transactions for Brazil having been 
recorded. Quotations of wheat for ex- 
port on Nov. 12 were round about $13.20 
m/n per 100 kilos on wagon, Darsena, 
Buenos Aires. 

The corn market, on the other hand, 
was fairly active, and a considerable 
amount of business was done during the 
past week. Exporting firms displayed 
interest for all lots presenting the req- 
uisite conditions, for which they paid 
about $7.40 m/n per 100 kilos, Darsena, 
Buenos Aires. 

Dealings in oats last week were also 
slightly more active. Prices of up to 
$7.60 m/n per 100 kilos on wagon, Dar- 
sena, basis 47 kilos to the hectoliter, were 
paid. Prices at quayside, Bahia Blanca, 
were 10c less. 

The recent course of spot grain prices 
is shown in the following table of quota- 
tions per 100 kilos in Argentine paper 
currency: 





Wheat Oats Corn F'axs’d 
Sept. 13 .... $18.50 $9.20 $8.85 $22.50 
Sept. 20 .... 17.60 8.60 8.70 19.60 
wees, SF «1. FO 8.00 8.10 18.30 
ee, © scece 14,10 7.00 6.75 15.35 
an Oe «sees 13.30 7.30 7.00 16.10 
Nov, 3 ..... 12.40 7.60 7.45 16.70 
Bes. BB ov cae 13.20 7.60 7.40 16.75 


Allowing for fluctuations in exchange, 
which has ranged from 30.5¢ to 32.75c, 
these quotations are equivalent to the 
following prices in United States gold 
per bushel: 


Wheat Oats Corn Flaxs’d 
Sept. 13 ..... $1.54 $ .41 $ .69 $1.72 
Bent. BO .ccve 1.46 .38 -67 1,52 
Sept. 37 ..... 1.48 .38 -67 1.51 
Oe. B vocess 1.26 33 -56 1,28 
Oot. 84 ..cece 1.397 .34 .57 1.32 
NOV.’ 8 accvecs 1.10 .36 -62 1.38 
Nov. 13 ......- 1.18 -36 -61 1.39 


Argentine grain prices, particularly in 
the case of wheat, are still considered to 
be above the world level. Wheat for 
export is today quoted at about $12 m/n 
per 100 kilos ($1.07 per bu in United 
States gold), Darsena, Buenos Aires. It 
ought in reality to be $11.20 ($1 per bu), 
to conform to the universal level of 
prices. 

The grain export trade continues stag- 
nant, wheat shipments for the week end- 
ed Nov. 11 amounting to only 1,000 tons 
(36,700 bus). Shipments of corn (42,- 
870 tons) and flaxseed (30,806 tons) were 
of about average volume for this year. 


Wirren J. Lams. 
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CROP DAMAGE MODERATE 


Opinions from Various Sections of Southwest 
Are Not Unfavorable—Wheat Shows 
Improvement in Kansas 


Ox.anoma Crry, Oxxa., Dec. 17.—It is 
still too early to make definite forecasts 
of the outcome of wheat in the South- 
west that suffered during the long sum- 
mer and autumn drouth, but from near- 
ly all sections come opinions that dam- 
age was only moderate. R. N. Brittain, 
a banker at Waukomis, says that in Gar- 
field County little damage was done, al- 
though scarcely any winter pasturage 
was available, because of failure of 
wheat to grow as it usually does during 
the autumn months. M. C. Leibhart, 
farm agent of Garfield County, says that 
recent rains provided moisture of tem- 
porary benefit only. Farmers of the 
south plains section of Texas say they 
have found little rotted seed in the 
ground, and they believe recent rains will 
be of great benefit. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 17.—The week- 
ly bulletin of the Kansas weather bu- 
reau says: “Wheat made a general im- 
provement in all parts of the state, ex- 
cept the northern counties, as a result 
of moisture from the snow that fell the 
preceding week. In the southeastern 
quarter it has a dark green color, and 
its condition is satisfactory. In the more 
important producing section in the south- 
central portion, the Hutchinson and 
Wichita districts, most wheat is still 
ge though some has turned yellow or 

rown, and, with favorable weather the 
rest of the season, will recover its vital- 


ity and show a marked recovery. In the 
western third only a small per cent of 
wheat is up, its germination having been 


prevented y the exceedingly dry weath- 
er and, while its color is good and it is 
improving where the snow fell last week, 
it is scarcely possible at this late day 
that it can entirely recover from the ef- 
fects of the long drouth last fall. In 
the north-central and some northeastern 
counties wheat is still suffering badly 
from the effects of deficient moisture, 
and a great deal of it, especially on the 
uplands, has turned yellow or brown.” 


Omana, Nes., Dec. 17.—An unsatisfac- 
tory condition of Nebraska winter wheat 
is indicated by reports received by the 
state and federal crop reporting service. 
While all of the crop needs moisture, the 
condition in south-central and southwest- 
ern counties is critical. In this section of 
the state, the soil and wheat conditions 
are somewhat similar to those of the win- 
ter of. 1916-17, when 65 per cent of the 
crop was killed, Sufficient moisture may 
yet relieve the crop in this section, but 
if the present dry condition continues a 
severe loss of planted acreage may be 
expected. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 17.—Reports re- 
ceived at this office from mills located 
in the Illinois wheat belt indicate that 
the crop is going into the winter season 
in excellent condition. The seed is well 
sprouted, the mild weather to date being 
particularly advantageous for such grow- 
ing. While moisture has’ been somewhat 
limited, nevertheless it has been suf- 
ficient for the present needs of the crop. 
Should the snow which has been falling 
intermittently this morning prove to be 
heavy enough to provide a blanket for 
the wheat, it would be of the utmost 
benefit. 


Totevo, Ono, Dec. 17.—The weather 
has continued mild, with further rains. 
There has been a superfluity of rain this 
fall, and it is too bad that other sections 
of the country needing it more could 
not have had some of it. The result has 
not been to the advantage of corn husk- 
ing, but has served to put wheat fields in 
excellent condition. The wheat has a 
good stand, and looks very green and 
healthy. There has been no cold weather 
to injure it so far, and the outlook is the 
best. Sowing was delayed to escape 
from Hessian fly. Acreage is probabl 
somewhat less than last year. Not mu 
wheat’or corn moving in the country at 
present in this section. Much of the 
wheat has already moved; farmers in- 
clined to hold the balance. 


InpraAnapouis, INp., Dec. 17.—The con- 
dition of winter wheat in Indiana is ex- 
cellent, with the acreage about the same 
as last year, it is announced by George 
C. Bryant, government crop statistician 
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for the state, in his report for the last 
month, which has just been made to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. There has Sasa little damage by 
Hessian fly in the early sown wheat, he 
adds. Rye acreage is somewhat increased 
over last year, and the condition of the 
plants is excellent. Corn husking is prac- 
tically done in the state. It has been 
somewhat slower this year than usual, 
due to the fact that farmers in most in- 
stances have done most of the work 
themselves and have hired little labor. 
The price of corn has increased at 
country elevators, although little addi- 
tional has been taken to market by the 
growers. 

Ocven, Uran, Dec. 17.—Although there 
has been sufficient moisture to care for 
crops in most sections of Utah, the 
weather bureau report for November 
shows that in some areas fall grain did 
not germinate. The indications are that 
such acreage will be sown to spring grain 
providing there is ample moisture for 
the dry farms. The second snowfall of 
the winter during this week has aided 
materially, providing a covering for win- 
ter wheat. 


RATE CUT IS SUSTAINED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Makes Rail 
Reduction of 16% Per Cent Effective 
Dec, 27—Further Cut on Corn 


Cuicaco, Itu., Dec. 17.—Reduced rates 
on grain, grain products, and hay in 
transmississippi territory, which the rail- 
roads recently sought to have suspended 
for six months, were sustained yesterday 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and will become effective Dec. 27. 

The rates average 1614 per cent below 
those of 1920, and are further reduced 
by the Commission’s order yesterday that 
corn and other coarse grains be carried 
at 10 per cent less than wheat. 


V. P. Witi1aMs. 











DEATH OF C. F. MUELLER, JR. 

The death of C. F. Mueller, Jr., of the 
C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
took place on Dec. 13. He was president 
of the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association. The funeral, which was 
held at Mr. Mueller’s late home on Dec. 
16, was attended by E. Z. Vermylen, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., second vice president, 
representing the association. Mr. Muel- 
ler had been in delicate health for many 
years. B. F. Huestis, of the Huron 
Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich., be- 
comes his successor as head of the maca- 
roni organization. 





WHOLESALE PRICES IN NOVEMBER 

A further slight drop in the general 
level of wholesale prices is shown for 
November by information gathered by 
the United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The bureau’s weighted index number, 
based on 327 commodities or price series, 
stands at 149, compared with 150 for the 
preceding month. The largest decreases 
took place among tarm products, par- 
ticularly cotton, wheat, rye, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry. Compared with 
prices in November, 1920, the general 
level has declined 28 per cent. Farm 
products were 31 per cent cheaper in 
November than in the corresponding 
month of last year. 





INLAND SHIPPING “INDIFFERENCE” 

Mitwavxker, Wis., Dec. 17.—The “in- 
land indifference” toward the United 
States merchant marine project was 
scored by Albert D. Lasker, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, and 
the slogan for all employers and em- 
ployees of “improved quality and in- 
creased output—more and better work— 
and not merely a living, but a savin 
wage for workers who give more an 
better work,” put forward by James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, in addresses 
at the biggest mass meeting of members 
ever held “ the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce, at the Athletic club, last 
Tuesday.. More than 700 prominent busi- 
ness men sat at a luncheon, which was 
followed by ‘addresses from the two 
emissaries of the national government. 

Mr. Lasker intimated that his address 
had been gone over by President Har- 
ding, and it was accepted as “official” 
by the auditors, He said: “Our John 


Smiths, our blind John Smiths, our i 

rant John Smiths, our insular John 
Smiths, who know nothing and care 
nothing about the shipping business, 
should at least tax their brains and see 
the obvious—that Bill Jones’s goods are 
their goods, that Bill Jones’s prosperity 
is their prosperity, that Bill Jones’s ad- 
versity is their adversity; and that unless 
Bill Jones is assured a foreign trade, 
which can only be insured through 
American bottoms, Bill Jones will fail to 
prosper and in his failure John Smith 


fails.” 
L, E. Meyer. 





LONDON TRADE IS SLACK 


Christmas Holidays Curtail Flour Business— 
All but Manitobas Reported En- 
tirely Out of Line 


Lonpon, Enc., Dec. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Owing to the approaching Christ- 
mas holidays, little business is passing. 
Manitoba exports are offered at 39s 6d 
($5.80 per bbl), c.i.f., but do not attract 
much attention. All other flours are com- 
pletely out of line. Resales of Kansas 
export patents are being made on the 
basis of 37s ($5.45 per bbl), cif. The 
market will be closed from Dec. 23 to 


Dec. 28. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 








DEATH OF MRS. FUSZ 

Mrs. Marie Reine Fusz, who would 
have been 106 years old had she lived 
until the coming Christmas Day, died at 
the home of her son, Louis Fusz, now 82 
years old, president of the Regina Flour 
Mill Co., St. Louis, last Saturday night. 
Death was the result of weakness from 
her advanced age. 

Mrs. Fusz was born in Hattstatt, Al- 
sace, Dec. 25, 1815, six months after the 
battle of Waterloo. As a girl, she saw 
Charles X, last ruler of the elder line 
of the House of Bourbon, pass in tri- 
umph through Alsace. It was a further 
matter of pride to her that she had lived 
under the reigns of eight popes, begin- 
ning with Pius VII. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Fusz were 
held Tuesday morning at the Holy Name 
Catholic Church, the Rev. Father Louis 
J. Fusz, S. J., of Milwaukee, a grandson 
of the deceased, being celebrant of the 
requiem high mass. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FREIGHT BUREAU INVESTIGATION 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—The 
Senate has ordered the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate the 
transcontinental freight bureau of Chi- 
cago, with particular reference to wheth- 
er or not it stifles competition and in 
whose interest it is operated. The resolu- 
tion ordering the inquiry was proposed 
by Senator Pittman, of Nevada, a Demo- 
crat. It was adopted without debate 
and without a record vote. Its terms 
would uncover all important details of 
the management and purpose of the 
bureau. 
JoHN MArRRINAN. 





INCREASED GRAIN TRADE 

MonrTreat, Que., Dec. 17.—An increase 
in the grain trade of the port of Mont- 
real of from about 30,000,000 bus in 1911 
to about 140,000,000 in the past season 
is indicated in figures that have been 
issued by local authorities. Wheat has 
increased within that time from 17,752,- 
623 bus to 50,011,125, but American corn 
has risen from 17,492 bus in 1912 to over 
43,000,000 in 1921. The following table 
shows, in bushels, the trade in grain for 
the last decade: 

Wheat Corn Oats 

1911 17,752,623 6,021,829 7,079,842 
1912 30,690,063 17,491 6,875,499 1,226,841 
1913 33,715,007 80,596 7,458,851 5,218,617 
1914 61,552,123 185,827 9,011,973 4,218,617 
1915 34,202,957 242,419 8,659,083 1,433,641 
1916 34,719,348 4,902,741 26,355,023 4,060,947 
1917 35,702,080 2,171,142 19,320,842 2,481,014 
1918 24,041,526 107,982 35,249,974 2,807,952 
1919 $3,915,158 316,775 3,742,778 10,844,763 
1920 44,120,713 527,761 3,361,533 5,133,298 
1921 50,011,125 43,509,277 18,841,313 7,230,474 

Total of above grain shipped out, in 
bushels: 


Barley 
92,883 


|: Pree 30,746,977 1917....... 59,675,078 
So ee 38,809,894 1918....... 62,207,434 
pers 46,473,071 1919....... 48,819,474 
BS Fe 9-08 75,361,829 1920....... 53,143,305 
.) Se 44,538,100 1921....... 119,602,189 
SORGi 5. iviis 70,037,059 

L, F. Kier. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS 


Joint Commission of Congress, in Report on 
Inquiry, Asks Legalization of Co- 
operative Farm Marketing 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Report- 
ing to Congress on the causes of the 
“agricultural crisis,” the Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry makes the 
following recommendations: 


1. That the federal government affirm- 
atively legalize the co-operative combina- 
tion of farmers for the purpose of mar- 
keting, ading, sorting, processing, or 
distributing their products. 

2. That the farmer’s requirements for 
credit corresponding to his turnover, and 
having maturity of from six months to 
three years, which will enable payment 
to be made from proceeds of the farm, 
be met by an adaptation of the present 
banking system of the country, which 
will enable it to furnish credit of this 
character. 

3. That there should be a warehousing 
system which will provide a uniform 
liability on part of the warehousemen, 
and in which the moral and _ financial 
hazards are fully insured. To this end 
the commission suggests the extension 
of the existing federal warehouse law 
and passage by the several states of uni- 
form laws regulating the liability of 
warehousemen and the services rendered 
by them. 

4, The commission believes that an 
immediate reduction of freight rates on 
farm products is absolutely necessary 
to a renewal of normal agricultural op- 
erations and prosperity, and recom- 
mends prompt action by the railroads 
— constituted public authority to that 
end. 

5. That there should be an extension 
of the statistical divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, particularly along 
the lines of procurement of live stock 
statistics. 

6. That provision should be made by 
Congress for agricultural attachés in 
the principal foreign countries produc- 
ing and consuming agricultural products. 

7. The development by trade associa- 
tions and by state and federal sanction 
of more accurate uniform and practical 
grades of agricultural products and 
standards of containers for the same. 

8. That adequate federal appropria- 
tions should be made for the promotion 
of better -book and record keeping of 
the cost of production of farm products 
on the basis of the farm plant unit, as 
basis for the development of more ef- 
ficient methods in farm management. 

9. Provision for an extended, co-or- 
dinated programme of a practical and 
scientific investigation, through state and 
national departments of agriculture and 





‘through agricultural colleges and univer- 


sities, directed toward reducing the haz- 
ards of climate and weather conditions, 
and of plant and animal diseases and 
insect pests. 

10. More adequate wholesale terminal 
facilities, particularly for handling per- 
ishables at primary markets, and a more 
thorough organization of the agencies 
and facilities of distribution of the large 
consuming centers of the country. 

11. The development of better roads 
to local markets, joint facilities at ter- 
minals connecting rail, water, and mo- 
tor transport systems, and more ade- 
quate facilities at shipping points, with a 
view to reducing the cost of marketing 
and distribution. 

12. That greater effort be directed 
toward the improvement of community 
life. 

13. The renewal of conditions of con- 
fidence, and industrial as well as agricul- 
tural prosperity, is dependent on a re- 
adjustment of prices for commodities, 
to the ‘end that prices received for com- 
modities shall represent a fair division of 
the economic rewards of industry, risk, 
management, and investment of capital. 
These conditions cannot be _ brought 
about by legislative formulas, but must 
be the result, for the most part, of the 
interplay of economic forces. The gov- 
ernment and the states within their re- 
spective spheres should do by legisla- 
tive and administrative action what it 
may be possible to do, based on sound 
principles to facilitate this readjustment. 


JOHN Magginan, 
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Reports as to flour buying are mixed. 
A few mills last week were able to corral 
a fair amount of business but, on the 
whole, trade is very quiet and of a holi- 
day character. Buyers are trimming 
their orders down to cover bare neces- 
sities, with the evident intent of ap- 
proaching the close of the year, when 
inventories are usually taken, with the 
smallest stocks possible. All of this, 
however, inspires the hope that fairly 
active trade may be looked for after 
Jan. 1; in fact, millers generally are con- 
fident that bookings during January will 
exceed those of any of the three preced- 
ing months. 

The thought is expressed once in a 
while that the baking trade may be con- 
tracted ahead farther than is generally 
credited. It is claimed that business with 
bakers has not been up to expectations 
recently and, consequently, their flour 
purchases will last them longer than ex- 
pected. However, reports generally do 
not bear out this contention. 

Some of the larger bakers in the East 
are apparently in the mood to buy, but 
they say that northwestern mill quota- 
tions are entirely out of line. They 
claim to be quoted Canadian standard 
patents at less than $6 bbl, jutes, New 
York City, and short patents at $6.35@ 
6.65. Minnesota millers assert they could 
not turn out these grades at anywhere 
near these prices. 

Reports as to stocks of clear flours 
being carried by mills are conflicting. 
Unquestionably, some mills recently dis- 
posed of the bulk of their holdings to 
exporters. On the other hand, others 
still have fairly heavy accumulations of 
this grade, either at seaboard or con- 
tiguous thereto, for which they would 
be willing to accept comparatively low 
prices. 

The regular export trade is practically 
at a standstill. Of course an occasional 
1,000-bb] lot of patent or export patent 
is worked direct throu established 
British connections, but the volume is 
insignificant and hardly worth mention- 
ing. " 

Prices are 10@15c bbl higher for the 
week. Top patents are quoted at $7.15 
@7.65 bbl, standard’ patent $6.65@7.15, 
second patent $6.35@6.65, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; fancy clear $5.10, first clear 
$4.25@4.50, second clear $3.10@3.40, in 
140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum millers report improved buy- 
ing this week. Macaroni mills have been 
in the market, and. took on some fair- 
sized lots. Prices, however, are low. 
Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.50@ 
5.70, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, medium 
at $5.35@5.45, and durum flour at $4.25 
@4.55. 

MILLFEED 


No_ particular change is noted in the 
millfeed situation. Prices are unchanged 
and firm, with city mills virtually out of 
the market except for flour middlings 
and red dog. The manager of one big 
city mill states that at the present rate 
of operations they will have neither bran 
nor standard middlings to offer before 
April 1. 

The great trouble nowadays is to get 
deliveries. None have as yet been made 
against some October and November con- 
tracts, and the consumers who have pur- 
chased same want their feed. However, 
the mills are doing all they can under the 
circumstances, and of course they cannot 
make and ship feed if they do not op- 


érate. Mixed car trade is absorbing most 
of the current production. 

Feed has been sold and resold among 
jobbers so many times that the reports 
of quantities involved are undoubtedly 
exaggerated. An instance recently in- 
vestigated showed that a car had been 
sold by five different jobbers, each one 
of whom made a little profit in the trans- 
action. However, that represents only 
one car bought from the mill originally, 
and not five cars, as would appear on 
the surface. 

Eastern inquiry is still good, while 
western and middle western consump- 
tive demand is active. Seasonable weath- 
er has much to do with the demand. 
Millers do not anticipate any recession in 
prices from the present basis. In fact, 
one city mill reported today that it 
would in all probability advance its 
prices $1 before the day is over. 

Mills quote bran at $21.50@22, stand- 
ard widiiines $22.50@23, flour middlings 
$27@27.50, red dog $31, rye middlings 
$20.50@21, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. Jobbers’ quotations on bran 
and midds are about $1 ton over mill 
prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Dec. 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), D, E 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill and the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill will be 
started Wednesday. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THIS WOOK 2c cs ccccesvaces 222,486 41 
SEE ese R eee baoa cee 183,120 33 
Be GED ccccsvccesievace 279,480 51 
WWS PORIO. GOO occsccvccee 403,380 73 
Three years ago ........- 445,140 85 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
; Flour Pct. 





Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
281,850 116,989 42 
281,850 137,409 49 
421,890 174,325 41 
421,890 199,204 47 
*Week ending Dec. 17. tWeek ending 


Dec, 10. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
17, receipts of wheat were as follows, in. 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 2,104 2,780 3,299 4,545 
Dalat occcoese 654 654 187 4,076 
Totals ....... 2,758 3,484 3,486 8,621 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Dec. 17, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 7,629 17,647 8,090 22,110 
Duluth ,....... 1,416 646 2,684 11,756 
Totals ....... 9,045 8,293 10,674 33,866 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Dec. 17, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 


49,153 51,319 53,897 63,187 


Minneapolis ae 
9,631 72,754 


Duluth ....... 32,549 28,349 
79,668 63,528 135,941 





Totals ...... 81,702 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Choice milling wheat is in good de- 
mand. City mills are picking up all of 


the top grades that are offered, and are 
storing same against a probable scarcity 
and higher prices later on. Low grades, 
however, are neglected. Mills generally 
will be closed over the holidays, so the 
wheat market is slowing up somewhat. 

Premiums are practically unchanged 
on the lower grades, but are a little 
higher on the top ones. No. 1 dark north- 
ern sold at 6@16c over May, and No. 1 
dark hard winter wheat at 5@6c over 
May. , 

COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


A dull and featureless week is again 
noted in coarse grains, with no particu- 
lar changes in prices. Receipts are mod- 
erate, and demand indifferent. Corn 
taking transit rates is in best request, 
due to export inquiry. Only the better 
grades are wanted. Current receipts of 
corn are declared to be unusually good, 
running 16 to 17 per cent moisture. No. 
3 yellow corn on track at Minneapolis 
is quoted at 373,@38c bu. 

Oats are a shade higher for the week, 
due to better buying by elevator inter- 
ests. Latter want the heavier grades. 
No. 3 whites on track bring 30@301,c 
bu. Rye millers are evidently not doing 
much business, judging by the demand 
for the grain. With only a few cars ar- 
riving daily, offerings drag. Still, at the 
close, prices were Ic higher for the week. 
No. 2 rye ranged 75% @78\4c¢ bu. 

Barley prices are unchanged at 37@ 
50c bu. Demand throughout the week 
was fair to poor. Malting grades are 
neglected, inquiry being mostly for low 
grade feed barley. Receipts continue 
light. 

FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 

A fairly active inquiry is reported for 
linseed oil cake, both from exporters and 
from continental importers direct. 
Prices are not as strong as a week ago, 
and depend upon how anxious mills are 
for business. Linseed cake is quoted at 
$48@50 ton, New York. 

Linseed oil meal is still in very good 
request, and is firm at $44.50 ton, in 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Local linseed 
mills are running pretty close to capac- 
ity, and claim to be selling all the meal 


they can make. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $4.211%; 
three-day, $4.207% ; 60-day, $4.1834. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 365%. 


WILL DISCUSS WHEAT RUST 


A dinner is to be given at the Minne- 
apolis Club the evening of Dec. 22 by 
F. M. Crosby, A. C. Loring and Theo- 
dore Wold to members of the milling 
and grain trades. Damage by rust to 
northwestern crops, with its resultant 
tremendous financial loss, is to be dis- 


cussed; also the means for its control or - 


eradication. Dr. Stakman, of the Uni- 
versity Farm, will trace the rust spores 
through their various stages and show 
how the damage occurs. 


CHAMBER ADOPTS FEED RULES 


The membership of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce on Dec. 16, by a 
vote of 200 in favor of and two against, 
adopted the uniform feed rules govern- 
ing transactions in feedstuffs as promul- 
gated by. the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association. 


WILL REBUILD SIDNEY MILL 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has decided to rebuild its mill at 
Sidney, Mont., which burned a few weeks 
ago. The contract for the equipment 
for the new mill, which is to have a ca- 
pacity of 600 bbls per day, has been 
awarded to James Pye, northwestern 
representative of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Stanwood N. Osgood, of the Commer- 
cial Feed Co., Minneapolis, has gone. to 
Chicago for the holidays. 

To date 550,000 bus wheat have been 
delivered against December contracts in 
the Minneapolis markets. 

Walter A. Thomas, of the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., with his fam- 
ily, will spend Christmas in Chicago. 

Stephen L. Cobb, manager of the Shef- 
field Elevator Co., Minneapolis, is seri- 
ously ill at his home with pneumonia. 

The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., of 
Minneapolis, expects to have its seaboard 
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mill ready for operation in April. It is 
building a 48-press mill at Edgewater, 
N. J. 

Jack Stuart, manager of the Newsome 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, has gone to 
Pittsburgh for the Christmas holidays. 

Rye middlings have advanced $3 ton in 
the last week, due to improved inquiry 
on account of scarcity of standard mid- 
dlings. 

John E. Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, has 
gone to St. Louis, to remain until after 
Christmas. 

The Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 
recently completed additions to its rye 
mill, which brings its capacity up to 
400 bbls daily. 

W. B. Hardcastle, manager of the 
American Linseed Co., Minneapolis, left 
Monday for New York City, to be gone 
until after the holidays. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held a Christmas party in the 
lounging rooms of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. the evening of Dec. 15. 

The rebuilt mill of the Paynesville 
(Minn.) Mill & Elevator Co. was started 
up last week by James Pye, of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. It has a ca- 
pacity of 150 bbls. 

The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
claims to now have about 600 members 
in Minnesota. Eighteen elevators have 
signed contracts to market their receipts 
through the organization. 

I. S. Joseph, Minneapolis feed jobber, 
leaves tonight for Akron, Ohio, to at- 
tend a hearing in a suit he has brought 
against an Akron concern for damages 
through default in contract. 

The 1921 baking class at the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, graduated the 
evening of Dec. 16. A detailed report 
of the meeting will appear in the bakery 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 
28. 


John W. Daniels, president of the 
Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Minneapolis, 
leaves tonight for Washington. He will 
remain in the. East over Christmas with 
his son, Thomas Daniels, who is in the 
diplomatic service. 


A. E. Mallon, export manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from Europe. He has been abroad for 
several months, investigating conditions 
in central Europe, and in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia particularly. 


H. S. Sanborn, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has just returned from the East. While 
in Philadelphia he made arrangements 
with the National Flour Co. to represent 
his mill in that market. 


Based on the close today (Dec. 20), 
the minimum prices paid to’ farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.08 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.07; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 northern $1.09; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.06, No. 1 northern $1.05; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 1 north- 
ern 89c. 





REAL STATUS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Lower prices, rather than diminished 
quantities, are responsible for the $3,- 
000,000,000 decline in the value of 
American foreign trade in the last fiscal 
year, as compared with the immediately 
preceding year, in the opinion of Dr. 
Julius Klein, in his first annual report 
as director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“In fact,” says the director, “a com- 
pilation of exported commodities, re- 
duced, so far as possible, to a quantity 
basis, shows weight increases of 34 per 
cent for the groups of raw materials 
and of 37 per cent for foodstuffs in 
1921 over 1920, with a decrease of 4 per 
cent for such partly or wholly manufac- 
tured articles as can be shown in 
weight.” 

“It will surprise many pessimists to 
learn,” declares Dr. Klein, “that the final 
totals in this compilation, which included 
articles forming 69 per cent of the value 
of domestic exports in 1921, indicated 
that the exports of these goods in- 
creased 23 per cent in quantity over the 
amounts sold last year, though their 
value decreased 19 per cent.” : 
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O. D. Fisher, of Seattle, Presents Comprehensive Statement of the Command- 
ing Position of the Industry, Before Foreign Trade Convention 
Assembled at Tacoma—A Great Market Outlined 


Seatriz, Wasu., Dec. 17.—A foreign 
trade convention, attended by eee 
tatives of the leading exporting, s ipping 
and banking interests of the north Pacific 
Coast, was held at Tacoma, Dec. 15-16. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., of Seattle, delivered 
an address in which he presented a com- 
prehensive and illuminating survey of 
the strategically commanding position of 
the milling industry of the Pacific North- 
west as to the foreign flour markets of 
the world. 

Following this address, William Irons, 
manager get Sound Flouring Mills 
Co., of Tacoma, acted as presiding of- 
ficer during a discussion of various mat- 
ters suggested by Mr. Fisher’s address, 
the more important conclusions of which 
were referred to a committee to be em- 
bodied in resolutions. Mr. Fisher said: 

“I have been requested to address you 
on the subject of our future foreign 
markets in grain and flour. In approach- 
ing this subject let us view it as a party 
would investigate our territory to deter- 
mine whether or not it offers a favorable 
opportunity for foreign commerce in 
flour and grain. 

“First, have we the grain tributary to 
the north Pacific ports? In the states of 
Oregon, Washington and northern Idaho 
it is estimated we have grown in wheat 
alone between 75,000,000 and 80,000,000 
bus this crop year. In addition to this 
wheat we have several millions of bushels 
in southern Idaho and an additional 
quantity of several millions of bushels in 
Montana that is naturally tributary to 
these ports. Then there are millions of 
bushels of Canadian wheat tributary to 
Vancouver and the American ports on 
Puget Sound, for milling or transship- 
ping in bond. I do not believe there is 
any other producing section of the world 
that has as great a variety of wheat 
logically tributary to its ports as is logi- 
cally tributary to our north Pacific ports. 

“We have every character of wheat 
that is reasonably required for success- 
fully meeting the demands of any of the 
world’s markets. We have tributary to 
our ports the finest quality of hard 
spring wheat, hard winter wheat, semi- 
hard wheats and a number of varieties 
of soft wheat, and from these there can 
be manufactured flour that is competitive 
in quality with practically every known 
quailty of flour, whether milled in 
America or any foreign countries. So 
that in the supply of the raw material 
we not only. have an ample quantity of 
wheat to permit of large exports of both 
wheat and f flour, but we have the various 
varieties that will permit of supplying 
the varying needs of the trade in the 
different foreign countries. So much for 
the question of the supply of the raw 
material. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES 


“The next feature that one would nat- 
urally investigate is our shipping facili- 
ties. Let us realize how fortunately we 
are situated in this respect. We have 
direct steamship service to most of the 
leading markets of the world, and where 
we have not a direct service it is pos- 
sible to transship in a practical way to 
other markets, and to most of the prin- 
cipal markets we have frequent —r. 
We also fortunately have as a rule the 
hearty co-operation of the —— 
people in the matter of rates that will 

rmit our millers and grain dealers to 

o business. I feel in this respect that 
we are probably more fortunate than 
flour millers in some other sections of 
the world. 

“The steamship people of the Pacific 
Coast have for years recognized that 
flour is, on the whole, a more desirable 
cargo than wheat, because of the fact 
that at the north Pacific ports most of 
the mills have facilities for deliverin, 
cargo directly to the ship and with 
dispatch, and deliver it in perfect condi- 
tion, minimizing claims for damages. 
There is no occasion for flour leaving 
any of the pest mills in the slightest 
damaged ition, and when brands are 


well established the trade is more de- 
pendable and less seasonable than wheat. 

“With the millers co-operating with 
the steamship people and the steamship 
people co-operating with the millers, the 
flour tonnage has developed into one of 
the most desirable cargoes that it is pos- 
sible to secure, and with the continuation 
of this same spirit of co-operation, where- 
by the freight rate on flour shall never 
be higher than that on wheat, and by 
protecting the millers on freight rates 
for parcel og 6 as low or lower 
than rates for full cargoes, the transpor- 
tation side of our export problem is in 
a fairly satisfactory condition. 

“The steamship people can, we believe, 
feel fully justified in maintaining rates 
on parcels of flour as low or lower than 
full 9, rates, for the reason that the 
regular liners have a lot of measurement 
and perishable cargo at comparative high 
rates that really permits them to accept 
for flour a rate for parcel shipments that 
would not be particularly remunerative 
if they had to take full cargoes of flour 
or wheat at the same rate. 


AVAILABLE MARKETS 

“The next point to consider is the ques- 
tion of our available markets. I do not 
believe there is any other section of the 
world that has as wide a market avail- 
able for the distribution of flour as the 
north Pacific ports. There is a limited 
demand for soft wheat pastry flour in 
British Columbia. Alaska is a natural 
outlet for our mills. This might probably 
be more pony considered as a do- 
mestic trade, but it must go through our 
ports and by water for a long distance. 

“We then come to the Orient, a natural 
market for us for certain kinds of flour. 
Our mills make flour particularly suited 
to the oriental markets. This applies 
to markets served by transshipment at 
Hongkong and for direct shipment to the 
Philippine Islands, Japan, Straits Settle- 
ments and as far east as Penang, and at 
times the Netherlands Indies. 

“We have the Hawaiian market, Mex- 
ico, Central.and South America, all logi- 
cally tributary to our mills, and a large 
territory that has recently been made 
available to us by direct steamship serv- 
ice is the east coast of South America. 

“Our mills have during the past few 
years sold large quantities of flour to the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland, Poland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, and some 


_to France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 


Egypt and South Africa, and sales have 
recently been made to Russia. Where 
can you find any other milling center 
that can logically serve such a wide field? 


THE COMPETITION 

“In considering this wide market we 
must not lose sight of our competition, 
so the next point to seriously consider 
is that question. -In British Columbia 
we naturally have keen competition in 
the Canadian mills as far as hard wheat 
flour is concerned, so that that field is 
largely one for pastry flours. We have 
no serious competition in Alaska, as that 
territory is practically, if not wholly, 
supplied by our Pacific Coast mills. 

“At Hongkong.we have competition 
from the Shanghai mills, Australia, and 
occasionally the Japanese. Australia, as 
a rule, is not our serious competitor. The 
more serious competition comes from 
Shanghai. Shanghai claims to have a 
milling capacity of about 25,000 bbls of 
flour per day, which is practically the 
same as the combined capacity of all the 
mills at Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 
There is a condition prevailing in China 
that permits the Shanghai mills absolute- 
ly to control the price of wheat, irrespec- 
tive of the world’s market. 

“Prior to February, 1915, the Chinese 
government prohibited the export of flour 
and grain, and this prohibition was enun- 
ciated in the rules annexed to the tariff 
of 1858, attached to the Tientsin treaty 
of 1858, and reaffirmed in the Macka 
treaty of 1902. Both of these are British 
treaties, but we are affected by them. 

“These treaties permit the millers to 


buy their supply of wheat grown locally 
in China at prices very fe below what 
the wheat could be sold for in the world’s 
market. If these treaties -were actually 
effective against the exportation of 
wheat and flour, there might be some 
reasonable justification for them, but 
when they are utilized by the Chinese 
millers merely to buy their wheat cheap 
and then get special permits for the ex- 
portation of their flour, which is not the 
purpose of the treaty, it becomes a very 
serious international problem. 

“It does an injustice to the Chinese 
farmer, as it does not permit him to se- 
cure a reasonable price compared with 
the world’s market for his wheat. It 
permits the Shanghai millers to buy their 
wheat at any pe they are inclined to 
pay for it, and permits them to sell the 
flour made from this Chinese wheat in 
competition with the mills of the world, 
and very frequently at prices which are 
far below what is reasonable, compared 
to the world’s markets. The treaty was 
originally intended to prevent the expor- 
tation of wheat to protect the Chinese 
people from famine on account of the 
exportation of their foodstuffs. With 
these special permits very large quanti- 
ties of flour have been exported, and at 
the very time when the Chinese people 
were appealing to the outside world for 
assistance on account of drouth and 
famine. 

“It would appear that, if China has a 
surplus of wheat and/or flour for ex- 
port, the treaty should be so amended 
that it would permit the exportation of 
wheat as well as flour, so that their wheat 
would automatically reach its reasonable 
value, based on the world’s market, and 
thereby prevent the manipulation of the 
treaty for the selfish purposes of a com- 
paratively few flour concerns to which 
these special permits are issued. 

“We believe this is a subject that 
should be promptly considered by our 
state department and Department of 
Commerce, and also by the Canadian 
government, as it affects Canada just as 
much as it does us. 

“In the Philippine Islands we have 
competition with the Chinese millers for 
some of the lower grades of flour, with 
Australia, and occasionally with Japan- 
ese mills. Australia is our principal com- 
petitor. The Philippines buy a higher 
quality of flour than is purchased nor- 
mally by the Chinese. Australian flour 
has a fairly good reputation in the Phil- 
ippines, and a greater portion of the 
time is a keen competitor with the north 
Pacific mills. Our mills, however, have 
an advantage owing’ to an import duty 
that is assessed against Australian flour. 

“In Japan our competition is with the 
Japanese mills, as they have a milling 
capacity that will approximately take 
care of their demands, and the trade to 
Japan is largely for special grades that 
cannot be secured from their local mills 
except during seasons when there is a 
shortage of wheat for the Japanese mills 
or when their farmers hold back their 
wheat, restricting their supply. That 
condition prevails today in Japan. The 
Manchurian crop was not large, and the 
wheat in both countries was of compara- 
tively poor quality, so that our mills re- 
cently have been selling considerable flour 
to Japan that normally would be sup- 
plied by its own mills. 

“Australia is our keen competitor in 
the Straits Settlements, but with direct 
steamship service we should be able to 
get a fair portion of that trade. We 
have no competition in the Hawaiian 
Islands except from California and in- 
land mills. 

“The west coast of Mexico and Central 
America is logically a market for our 
north Pacific mills so long as we have 
satisfactory steamship service and rea- 
sonable freight rates. On the west coast 
of South America we have competition 
from mills shipping through the Gulf 
ports via the Panama Canal and some 
of the local South American mills, but 
our mills have, as a rule, an advantage 
in those markets. On the east coast of 
South America we have competition from 
the Gulf, North Atlantic Coast, Cana- 
dian and Argentine mills. 

“In the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent we meet the competition of 
mills from all sections of the world, but 
so long as our wheat is on a shipping 
basis to those markets and our freight 
rates on flour no higher.than on wheat, 
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our millers should be in a position to se- 
cure a fair volume of business in those 
markets. 


QUESTION OF FINANCING 


“The great trouble during the past sea- 
son in securing business in European 
markets has been the question of financ- 
ing, as well as declining markets. We 
are from a month to six weeks away 
from those markets, and much of the 
trade has relied upon purchases . from 
near-by markets, avoiding the chances of 
wide fluctuation of prices before receiv- 
ing their flour. This applies largely to 
our wheat, also, but this condition will 
not remain permanent. As our world’s 
markets become more stabilized there 
will be a renewed interest on the part 
of buyers to buy forward, so as to be in- 
sured a steady flow of the quality of 
flour that they require for their pur- 
poses. 

“The exchange rate also plays an im- 
portant part in the readjustment of this 
question of forward buying. Buyers 
hesitate to take the chances of fluctua- 
tions in wheat and flour, and also the 
chances of the wildest fluctuation in ex- 
change, so that any condition that may 
come about to improve the problems of 
the exchange rate will naturally be help- 
ful to re-establishing normal buying con- 
ditions, and particularly from our mar- 
kets, owing to the fact that we are from 
a month to six weeks away from our 
European customers. 

“In order successfully to expand our 
foreign trade in flour and grain the mill- 
ers and grain trade must understand the 
different world’s markets and handle 
their business in a businesslike way, and 
I believe that the millers and grain ex- 
porters of the Pacific Northwest, par- 
ticularly the larger concerns, are, as a 
whole, well informed and fully compe- 
tent to handle their transactions in a 
satisfactory manner to meet the reason- 
able requirements of their trade. 

“With the return of reasonably sta- 
bilized markets and with an improved 
condition in financing I anticipate that 
the north Pacific millers and grain ex- 
porters will play a very important part 
in the American export trade in these 
commodities, and their movement in con- 
siderable volume will be a wonderful 
help in establishing and maintaining a 
splendid steamship service to the princi- 
pal world’s markets. 

“IT am not going to burden you with 
statistics as to the exportable surplus 
from our territory and the import re- 
quirements of the various markets tribu- 
tary to us. These statistics are readily 
available through trade journals and 
through the Department of Commerce.” 


W. C. Tirrany. 





ONTARIO MILLER DEAD 

Toronto, Ont., Dec. 17.—N. H. Ste- 
vens, who lately retired from the presi- 
dency of the Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont., died on Thursday 
afternoon after an illness of several 
months’ duration. He was 80 years of 
age, and had spent-all the active period 
of his life in the milling trade of this 
province. The mill at Chatham, which 
was his first and principal business ven- 
ture, was built in 1880 in partnership 
with Archie and John Campbell. Later 
these partners went into milling sepa- 
rately in Toronto and St. Thomas, while 
Mr. Stevens continued at Chatham. He 
had many other business interests when 
he died, and was active in politics, sports 
and church work. _He was Anglican in 
religion and a Liberal in his political be- 
liefs. His widow and several sons sur- 


vive. 
A. H. Bamey. 





RETIREMENT OF F, B. RICE 

Cuicaco, Inu. Dec. 17.—Frank B. 
Rice, who has been, for the past 25 
years, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, has intimated that he expects to 
retire from active business at the end of 
the present year. His son, Lawrence E. 
Rice, will succeed to his position. 

Mr. Rice, with Mrs. Rice, will go to 
Miami, Fla., the first of the year, to be 
gone three months. Since Mr. Rice’s in- 
terests are with the Star & Crescent com- 
pany he will, of course, keep in touch 
with the office much as before. 


V. P. WiriraMs, 
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HOW MUCH WILL YOU GIVE? 

Local brokers and buyers of flour are 
commenting on the frequency with which 
millers in the Southwest refuse to quote 
prices on flour but ask for bids or in- 
quire “how much can you get for this?” 
In several instances reported, even long 
distance telephone conversations failed to 
secure a specific quotation or any very 
definite idea of what the miller wanted 
for his goods, The idea seems to be, ac- 
cording to brokers and buyers who com- 
mented on the situation, for the miller 
to get a price, either tentative or firm, 
bid him, and then figure out how close he 
can come to it. 

The situation appears to be the result 
of slack flour demand and the fear of 
millers that they will lose a sale by 
frightening the timid prospective buyer 
away through mentioning a price. The 
practice is not limited to clears, in which 
there might be much excuse for holding 
a tentative attitude, but applies almost 
equally to straights, and even to patent 
flour. — 


HOLIDAY QUIET IN MILLING 

Holiday dullness continues to be the 
predominating tone of the local flour 
market, and the general situation is not 
improved at the close of this week’s 
business. New business is slack, especial- 
ly in the export department, and there is 
hardly any life to the market. Some of 
the Kansas City mills made a full run 
this week, but mostly on old orders, ship- 
ping instructions arriving in barely suf- 
ficient numbers to permit operations on 
the same basis as of late. 

Trade so far this month has been 
strictly of a seasonable character, and 
probably no more pronounced in _ its 
backwardness than is usual at this pe- 
riod of the year. Millers look to the 
future with some encouragement, how- 
ever, and there is considerable specula- 
tion on the part of sellers as to the vol- 
ume of business January will bring. 
Stocks of flour are believed not to be 
heavy in any position, as restrained buy- 
ing has characterized the business for 
some time. After the first Of the year 
the period of inventory will have passed 
and reduced freight rates may be a 
reality. Upon this is based the belief 
that, by Jan. 15, buying will have im- 
proved considerably. This would be 
especially expected with a stronger wheat 
market, and bullish news concerning 
lessened farm reserves and anxiety over 
a none too promising prospect for a 
new crop are counted on to produce 
such a market. 

Foreign business during the week was 
contest to a few scattering sales. Some 
cables were exchanged, but prices seem 
to be entirely out of line, although there 
is some evidence lately that millers and 
importers are getting closer together on 
a price basis. Some business was worked 
to Holland and continental Europe, and 
scattering lots to the United Kingdom. 
A round lot for Czecho-Slovakia was 
worked Friday. 

Prices are again lower, but at the 
present time values make little difference 
to buyers. Nominal quotations: hard win- 
ter wheat short patent flour, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.35@6.50; 95 
per cent, $5.70@6; straight grade, $5.60 
@5.85. Of the lower grades, first clear 
is quoted at $3.50@4.25, second clear $3 
@3.50, and low grade $2.25@2.75. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran from all sections 
continues unabated at higher prices, and 


there is practically none available. 
Shorts of all grades are rather slow of 
sale, and prices are softening. ame | to 
light eahiastion, offerings are limited to 
occasional cars, which are difficult to 
place. Bran is quoted at $21@22; brown 
shorts, $20@21; gray shorts, $21@22. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .ccccccscccsccese 78,200 73 
LaMBt WOOK 22. ccccccccccces 78,700 74 
Year G0 ...cccccecccccees 62,Q00 59 
TwO Years AGO ....ceeceees 87,000 92 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 492,330 265,107 53 
Last week ...... 492,330 265,749 53 
Year 80 .cccees 443,870 290,328 65 
Two years ago... 439,770 383,444 87 


Export shipments by es ag | mills 
were 11,643 bbls this week, 7,180 last 
week, 6,945 a year ago and 2,462 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business good, 26 fair, and 43 
slow. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 5214c, via New York 
65c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 524%,c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 63c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 6314,c, via New York 68c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 631,¢, via New 
York 68c. 


FINAL KANSAS REPORT 


The 1921 wheat crop in Kansas, as 
finally estimated by J. C. Mohler, of the 
state board of agriculture, exceeded 128,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 122,000,000 
reported by the same authority in August 
and’ 136,844,000 estimated by the govern- 
ment last year, the latter subject to re- 
vision late this month. The deficiency 
from last year’s production was due 
largely to a reduction of acreage in the 
harvested area. This year’s wheat crop 
is the fourth largest in the history of the 
state, only the productions of 1914, 1919 
and 1920 exceeding it. Average yield 
was 12.4 bus an acre on 10,330,862 acres, 
5 bus less in 1921 than a year ago. 

The report goes on to say: 

“The year 1921 stands high in the ag- 
pregate yield of its grain crops, but low 
in their total value. While the aggregate 
production of these grains is the fourth 
largest in the last eight years, the total 
value is less by $18,000,000 than that of 
any other year in that period. The esti- 
mated value of $175,000,000 for these 
crops this year is $256,000,000 under the 
value of last year, when productions to- 
taled 393,500,000 bus, the state record, 
while this year’s productions aggregate 
300,541,000 bus. Allowing for the differ- 
ence in the production of the two years, 
it readily is apparent that the tremen- 
dous decrease in value is due directly to 
the drastic decline in markets. 

“A year ago the acre value of the 
Kansas grain crops averaged $23.10, and 
the bushel value $1.09; this year the acre 
value averages $9.43 and the bushel value 
53c. While this year’s productions ex- 
ceed the 5-year (1916-1920) average by 
35,000,000 bus, their estimated value is 


under the 5-year average by $163,000,000. 
This is a striking exposition of the ef- 
fects of price deflation upon the farm- 
ing industry. 

“Harvesting of corn reveals that yields 
are not measuring up to earlier expecta- 
tions. The year’s crop amounts to ap- 
proximately 96,500,000 bus, or 17,000,000 
under previous estimates. Last year’s 
corn production was 132,800,000 bus, from 
an acreage greater by 700,000 acres. 

“This year’s oat crop of 40,000,000 bus 
is the twelfth largest in volume of pro- 
duction. 

“There was another falling off in the 
acreage sown to rye, the decrease this 
year amounting to nearly 23,000 acres. 
The crop was 493,000 bus less than in 
1920. 

“Barley made 14,362,000 bus, the sec- 
ond largest for the state, only the crop 
of 20,800,000 bus in 1920 exceeding it. 

“The yield of 20,000,000 bus of grain 
sorghums this year is 8,500,000 bus less 
than in 1920, but the acreage of these 
crops was less by 31 per cent than a 
year ago.” 

The following table shows the acreage 
production oe average yield per acre 
of grain crops this year: 


Acres Bus to 
harvested Totalbus acre 
Winter wheat .. 10,330,862 128,101,480 12.40 








Spring wheat .. 14,789 118,668 8.02 
CONE. ccceseness 4,421,669 96,484,070 22.82 
OOte cecccccses 1,923,233 40,041,310 20.82 
BVO cevcccccece 101,552 1,240,102 12.21 
MOTIOF ccccccce 724,070 14,362,406 19.84 
Emmer ........ 431 8,276 19.20 
Grain sorghums 968,434 20,185,416 20.84 

Detals ccccees 18,485,040 300,541,728 16.26 


SMALL KANSAS WHEAT RESERVES 


According to a report issued Friday 
by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture, the farm- 
ers of Kansas are holding 27,399,000 
bus wheat of this year’s crop, or 21.3 per 
cent of the total crop of 128,101,480 bus. 
This is the smallest percentage of the 
crop on hand at this time of year, with 
one exception, in the last 10 years. Last 
year 55 per cent, or 77,467,000 bus, was 
still in possession of the producers at 
this time of year, while in 1919 growers 
were holding 35.5 per cent, or 50,000,000 
bus. The report states that seldom, if 
ever, has wheat been marketed so 
promptly as was the case with this year’s 
crop, and that the bulk of that now 
held probably would have been sold had 
it not been for the break in the market. 


LARABEE ELEVATOR BURNS 


The elevator owned by the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, this city, at 
Benton, Kansas, burned Saturday from 
an unknown cause. The building was 
a total loss, and there was about $3,765 
worth of stock on hand at the time of 
fire. The total loss to stock and build- 
ing was $7,265, partially covered by in- 
surance. Fire on Saturday also dam- 
aged the office building of the Rea-Pat- 
terson Milling Co., Jasper, Mo. It is 
believed the loss will not exceed $100. 
The Baca County Mill & Elevator Co.’s 
mill, Springfield, Colo., recently burned 
to the ground. The origin of the fire 
has not been determined. A_ small 
amount of insurance was carried. 


NOTES 


The Kansas City Board of Trade will 
elect officers for the ensuing year, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 3. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., this city, is visiting 
the trade in the East this week. 

Edward B. Coffee, manufacturers’ 
agent at Guatemala City, Guatemala, and 
representative there of the Kimball 
Milling Co., Kansas City, visited the 
mill’s offices this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Beal, of Fort 
Scott, Kansas, were Kansas City visitors 
this week. Mr. Beal is manager of the 
Goodlander Mill, one of the plant units 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

The Opsal-Fleming Co., Minneapolis, 
has discontinued its Kansas City office, 
and Fred J. Landon, until now manager 
of the office here, has engaged in the 
feed business on his own account and 
under his own name. 


Among out-of-town visitors in Kansas 
City this week were A. H. Dillon, man- 
ager Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
J. C. Elvin, president Harper (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co; J. A. Commons, manager 
Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co; Otto 
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Bresky, vice president Seaboard Flour 
Co., Boston. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 

eneral manager Midland Flour Milling 

o., this city, left this week on a trip 
to eastern markets, where he will call on 
the trade and on representatives of his 
company. He will be gone a fortnight. 

A night school class for bakers is be- 
ing organized in Kansas City, Kansas, 
by Professor I. B. Morgan, director of 
continuation schools for the Kansas City, 
Kansas, high school. It will start im- 
mediately after the holidays, and both 
men and women will be admitted to the 
course. An expert chemist will be se- 
lected as instructor. 

Word was received this week by B. L. 
Hargis, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, from Secretary Wal- 
lace, stating that the local exchange had 
met all the requirements specified in the 
Capper-Tincher act and had been of- 
ficially approved as a “contract market.” 
Under the terms of the act, buying and 
selling of contracts for future delivery 
is allowed. 

Missouri farmers are finding the most 
profitable and advisable outlet for the 
1921 corn crop in feeding hogs and cattle, 
according to the third quarterly live 
stock survey, made public Tuesday by 
the federal and state departments of 
agriculture. Cattle on feed on Missouri 
farms at the close of the third quarter 
showed a 40 per cent increase over the 
number on July 1, the report stated. At 
the close of the quarter there were 2,- 
024,000 hogs on feed in Missouri. 

Carl O. D. von Dardel, royal consul 
for Sweden, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was here this week and, for the 
first time since coming to the United 
States, had an opportunity of seeing a 
large modern flour milling unit in opera- 
tion when taken through the Kansas City 
plant of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
Accompanying Mr. von Dardel on his 
trip through the mill was A. Hawkinson, 
secretary Swedish-American Savings & 
Loan Association, this city, and Swedish 
vice consul at Kansas City. 

John Taxacher, elevator superintend- 
ent at the Kansas City plant of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., returned this 
week from a seven months’ visit with 
relatives in Austria, at Salzburg, Tyrol. 
Mr. Taxacher says the opportunities 
for making money in Austria are few, 
but the cheapness of things, because of 
the reduced value of crowns, strongly 
appeals to an American visitor. He left 
his daughter in a convent near the fam- 
ily home. The convent fees, measured 
in dollars, were but two dollars per 
month, 


The congressional committee on short 
time agricultural credits will send a sub- 
committee to Kansas City early in Janu- 
ary to probe agricultural loans in the 
tenth Federal Reserve district. The sub- 
committee is composed of representa- 
tives Haugen, of Iowa, McFadden, of 
Pennsylvania, and McLaughlin, of Michi- 
gan. Former senators Gore, of Okla- 
homa, and Gronna, of North Dakota, will 
accompany the subcommittee in an un- 
official position. From here the com- 
mittee will go to Atlanta, Ga. for a 
hearing. 


OKLAHOMA 


An elevator of 100,000 bus capacity, to 
be erected in Amarillo, Texas, early 
next year, is contemplated by the Ama- 
rillo Terminal Elevator Co., tentatively 
organized and to be incorporated soon. 
It is reported to have purchased a site 
on the Santa Fe Railroad. Lester, Stone 
& Co. and the U. S. Strader Grain Co. 
are behind the project. The former now 
has under construction a 25,000-bu ele- 
vator at Groom, Texas, which makes the 
sixth of a group operated by this com- 


pany. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
has for the fourth time been elected a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
at Dallas, without opposition. 

Wheat growing in the Pecos valley of 
New Mexico has been encouraged by the 
operation of the Roswell (N. M.) Milling 
Co.’s flour mill this year. The mill has 
done a good year’s business, receiving 
virtually all its wheat from the valley 
and selling its product over the eastern 
part of the state. 

The Southland Milling Co.’s plant at 
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Fort Worth, Texas, has been sold by 
the Scott Grain & Hay Co. to M. O. 
Andrews, R. F. Duggan, Rosser J. Coke 
and E. C. Sleight, of Dallas. Mr. An- 
drews is to. be in charge. These men 
are to incorporate the Universal Milling 
Co., to which the property will be trans- 
ferred, and its capacity is to be in- 
creased, Stock feed principally has been 
manufactured. 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of 
the Thomas (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
owned by Austin & Noel. The loss is 
estimated at $30,000. It was total, and 
partially covered by insurance. Spon- 
taneous combustion in the basement is 
believed to have been the cause. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted authority to Frank Kell, of 
Wichita Falls, president of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., to hold posi- 
tions of president and member of the 
board of directors of the Clinton & Okla- 
homa Western Railway Co. and the 
Wichita Falls & Southern Railway Co., 
and vice president and director of an- 
other road leading out of Wichita Falls. 





NEBRASKA 

Omauna, Nes., Dec. 17.—Business in 
flour trade circles has been extremely 
dull this week. Domestic demand has 
been very limited, and there has been 
virtually none for export. One of the 
large Omaha millers points out that 
American millers seem unable to com- 
pete in European markets with Canadian 
mills. Most millers in this territory be- 
lieve that conditions will show consider- 
able improvement after the holidays. 
Shipping directions are hard to get. 

‘here has been a continued excellent 
call for bran at an advance from recent 
figures of approximately 80 per cent. 
Shorts have not kept pace with bran, 
but are in good demand. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
has been very moderate, and demand for 
this cereal has continued easily sufficient 
to absorb all offerings. 


OMAHA OUTRUT 
Output of Omaha mills, yee | 
a weekly capacity of 19, bls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thid WOO ccssccrcescceson 10,154 62 
RAE WEEE 6 ci vcosdvcuce ces 15,096 78 
BORE GEO ccvcsrcccccsssess 8,300 87 
PWO VOOTO GRO occccceccesss 23,931 99 


TO INVESTIGATE SCHUYLER SALE 

United States District Judge Wood- 
rough has appointed Herbert S. Daniel 
as auditor to investigate the regularity 
of the sale of the pliant of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Milling Co., at Schuyler, 
Neb., to W. Dale Clark, of this city, and 
to protect the rights of stockholders and 
creditors of the concern, 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. property 
was sold for $90,000 to Mr. Clark by the 
receivers on Nov. 21. +4 ood- 
rough will not confirm this sale until he 
receives a report from Mr. Daniel. “I 
wish to protect the stockholders of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., who have made 
no showing before this court of their 
claims, and to have full assurance that 
the sale of this property was regular, 
before taking any action,” said Judge 
Woodrough. 

Judge Woodrough appointed Mr. Dan- 
iel on the suggestion of Stout, Rose, 
Wells & Martin, attorneys for the Peters 
Trust Co., of Omaha, and W. J. Coad, 
receivers of the bankrupt milling com- 
pany. ‘The attorneys said that the re- 
ceivers had made every possible effort to 
conduct the sale properly, but inasmuch 
as no entries had been made by the 
creditors or stockholders, they consid- 
ered it advisable for the court to appoint 
an auditor to make a full investigation. 

More that $200,000 have been sub- 
scribed, most of it at Schuyler, for the 
purpose of raising a fund to be used in 
reorganizing the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co. and putting its plant into operation. 


_. INCREASE IN OATS ACREAGE 

A bulletin recently issued by the bu- 
reau of markets of the state department 
of agriculture says that the acreage of 
oats in Nebraska increased somewhat 
last year over that of 1920. This in- 
crease, however, was overcome by the 
lower aver, yield, which resulted in 
a considerably lower yield for the state. 
This summary is based on figures col- 
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lected and compiled co-operatively by 
the state and federal bureau of Fmd 
kets. With a total of 2,585,084 acres, 
compared with 2,400,062 in 1920, Ne- 
braska promised to produce her largest 
oats crops since 1917, but adverse weath- 
er conditions resulted in an average of 
27.1 bus, or 2.79 bus per acre below the 
10-year average. As a result, the pro- 
duction was -70,273,858 bus, compared 
with 83,037,162. 


WAR FINANCE MONEY FOR NEBRASKA 

Only three states are now receiving 
money from the War Finance Corpora- 
tion at a more rapid rate than is Ne- 
braska, Iowa stands first in the latest 
list, with South Carolina and Utah next. 

“Nebraska farmers and bankers are 
showing more interest in the war finance 
loan system,” said F. W. Thomas, chair- 
man of the state committee. “The cam- 
paign to carry credit to the grain grow- 
ers and live ‘aon interests & the ate 
is going to cover every locality. Mil- 
lions of dollars are yet to be brought to 
the state—how many will be determined 
to a large extent by the interest and 
enthusiasm shown by the country bank- 
ers and their clients.” 


DOES NOT INDORSE GROWERS 

An Omaha daily newspaper this morn- 
ing printed the first half of a resolu- 
tion concerning the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., adopted by the Ne- 
braska Farmers’ Co-Operative Grain & 
Live Stock Association at its convention 
in Omaha this week, but it left out the 
last half. As a result, this newspaper 
gave an entirely false impression of 
the convention’s action. The resolution 
in full, which does not indorse the Unit- 
ed States Grain Growers, Inc., but merely 
expresses sympathy with the purposes of 
that organization, is as follows: 

“We heartily sympathize with the pur- 
poses of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., as set forth in its certificate 
of incorporation, to improve the methods 
of preparing, storing and handling grain 
and its products; to reduce the costs of 
marketing such products; to reduce 
speculation, manipulation and waste; to 
increase the consumption, build up new 
markets and develop new uses for such 
products; to market the same directly 
and with regularity; and to preserve 
for the growers their proper profits. 
Since the plan for promoting the Farm- 
ers’ Finance Corporation, the most im- 
portant subsidiary of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., is now held in abey- 
ance until March, 1922, and since no 
plan has been announced for the han- 
dling of grain on the terminal markets, 
it is impossible to reach definite conclu- 
sions in regard to the entire plan of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
until the result of the meeting to be held 
in March, 1922, is known.” 

It is one thing to sympathize with the 
purposes of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., as set forth in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation; it is another thing 
to say that the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., is the proper organiza- 
tion through which to achieve those pur- 
poses. The Nebraska Farmers’ Grain & 
Live Stock Association has not said that 


it is. 
Leicn Lesue. 





TRADE INCREASING IN GERMANY 


Estimated figures for Germany’s for- 
eign trade during September and Oc- 
tober show that both imports and ex- 
ports are increasing, according to a 
cable from C. E. Herring, commercial 
attaché, Berlin, to the Department of 
Commerce. Total imports for October 
are estimated at 3,000,000 metric tons, 
valued at 13,900,000,000 paper marks, as 
against 2,500,000 metric tons in Septem- 
ber, valued at 10,668,000,000 paper marks. 
Total exports for October amount to 
1,970,000 metric tons, valued at 9,700,000,- 
000 paper marks, as against 1,870,000 
metric tons in September, valued at 5,- 
519,000,000 paper marks. 

Among imports during the month of 
October a at increase was shown in 
agricultural products, which amounted to 
a value of 9,800,000,000 marks, compared 
with 7,800,000,000 marks in September. 

A comparison of the September esti- 
mates with figures for August shows 
that there was a considerable increase of 
both imports and exports during this 


period. 
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It looks as though Santa Claus isn’t 
planning to remember the flour trade, as 
far as Christmas business is concerned. 
But the old rascal has followed the same 
policy for many years, and the flour men 
are used to it. 

There is a little buying being done 
right along, but the holiday quietus has 
made its initial attack, and the situation 
is characterized by a general dullness, 
which will, no doubt, continue through- 
out the rest of the year. Bakers’ stocks 
are reported low, and wholesale grocers 
say that they do not expect to purchase 
further flour supplies this year. Jobbers 
are amply stocked to meet the current 
demand. 

The output of the local mills was in- 
creased by about 2,000 bbls this week, 
and one of the mills reported that it had 
run full time. The per cent of activity 
was 55, and the total output 22,000 bbls. 

The price of flour is a thing to be de- 
termined between the buyer and seller, 
as quotations are purely nominal. North- 
western mills with offices here quote their 
top pe at $7.25 bbl, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Southwestern short patents are quoted at 
$5.90@6.30. Very little favoritism is be- 
ing shown, and whoever makes a sale is 
considered lucky. 

Other quotations, basis car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring first patent $6.50@7.10, 
standard patent $6.25@6.70; hard winter 
short patent $6@6.30, straight $5.75@6; 
soft winter short patent $5.90@6.25, 
straight $5.65@6. 

There is very little change in the ex- 
port situation, except that inquiries are 
not so numerous as recently. The mills 
and jobbers are working some flour to 
foreign buyers, but the quantity is negli- 
gible. Clears are still waiting to be 
called for. Firsts are quoted at $4@4.80, 
and seconds at $3.50@3.80. 

Trade in millfeed is excellent, and the 
output is nowhere near sufficient for the 
demand. Business is largely in straight 
ears, though, on account of the limited 
supply, mixed car shipments are numer- 
ous. The call is mostly for bran, and 
since red dog is comparatively neglected, 
the price on this grade is $1 lower than 
a week ago, being now $29 ton. Bran 
is quoted at $24@25, and middlings at 
$24.50@29. 

Request for semolina is restricted to 
the regular demand. No. 2 is offered at 
$5.95, bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 at $5.70. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 22,000 55 
Last week ........ 40,000 20,000 50 
WOOP BD ciscccccs 26,700 19,250" 72 
Two years ago..... 26,700 26,000 97 


THE WHEAT MARKET 

A general holiday dullness has per- 
vaded the wheat market this week. News 
has not been such as to cause any violent 
changes, and the lack of buying interest 
in the cash market has been felt in the 
pit. Values declined steadily and gradu- 
ally until Thursday, when there was a 
recovery of 2c, due to an oversold condi- 
tion, and yesterday and today prices 
again worked fractionally lower. De- 
cember shows a loss of 31,c for the week, 
May 2c, and July registers an advance 
of 4c. 

The July delivery has been relatively 
stronger than the other months. Crop 
news from the Southwest has not been 
regarded as any too favorable, and there 
has, consequently, been a good deal of 


investment buying in this future. De- 
cember has been weakest, on account of 
the slowness of demand in proportion to 
the supplies. It has been estimated that 
nearly 30,000,000 bus Canadian wheat are 
hedged on the Chicago market, and this, 
together with the volume of other hedges, 
makes a heavy load to carry, especially 
since outside interest is absent. 

Another decrease, 426,000 bus, was 
shown in the visible supply, and the total 
is now 47,337,000 bus, which compares 
with 48,408,000 a year ago. The de- 
creases were registered mostly at export 
points. 

At the end of the week there is very 
little occurring to cause predictions of 
better conditions in the immediate fu- 
ture. December closed today at $1.071/,, 
May at $1.121%4, and July at $1.02%. 

Some Gulf wheat was sold for export 
and the seaboard advised of sales of 
Manitobas but, generally, the export 
situation is disappointing, due in part 
to the precarious condition of foreign 
exchange. 

Unofficial report states that Kansas 
farm reserves are estimated at 21.3 per 
cent, compared with 55 a year ago. If 
this proves to be correct, and is typical 
of other surplus wheat producing states, 
the final government crop bulletin will 
turn out to be bullish instead of bearish, 
as has been expected. 

Latest cables from Argentina are hope- 
ful of a satisfactory crop. Unofficial 
estimates indicate a yield of 187,000,000 
bus wheat, compared with 169,000,000 
last year. 


CASH WHEAT 


The feature of the week was the heavy 
deliveries on December contracts, and a 
consequent widening of the spread be- 
tween the December and May futures. 
Milling demand has been very quiet, and 
elevator interests have done most of. the 
buying. Deliveries on contracts aggre- 
gated about 2,000,000 bus. 

Trade in the spot market has been 
comparatively quiet all week, and prices 
were lower, following the decline in fu- 
tures. Premiums were relatively firm. 
Receipts have been light, totaling 75 cars, 
compared with 100 last week and 151 a 
year ago. No export business was done 
from this market, most of the clearances 
being made up of Manitobas. 

No. 1 red closed today at 8@9c over 
December, against 9@10c over a week 
ago; No. 1 hard winter 3@5c over, the 
same as last week; No. 1 northern 10@ 
20c over, the same as a week ago. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,000, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 169,000 bus corn to Buffalo. 

More interest is being displayed in 
chicken feed in this market, and a good 
business has been done in this product 
during the past few weeks. 

E. Nelson Blake, president Chicago 
Board of Trade in 1884 and 1885, died 
yesterday at Arlington, Mass. He was 
92 years old. Mr. Blake“was formerly 
extensively connected with the bakery 
business in Chicago as a member of 
Blake, Shaw & Co., and retired 20 years 


ago. 

Lake shipments from Chicago during 
the season just closed were 27,095,000 
bus wheat, 78,390,000 bus corn, 19,540,000 
bus oats, 2,254,000 bus rye, and 78,000 
bus barley. 

A report issued this week by the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association states that 
1921 has been the greatest year of ac- 
complishment in the history of Illinois 
farm bureaus. The report shows special 
activity in legislative, marketing, organi- 
zation and traffic problems. 

Robert McDougal, independent bro- 
ker, and formerly a partner of the ex- 
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port concern, Knight & McDougal, has 
accepted the nomination for president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade in the elec- 
tions to be held on Jan. 9. Mr. Mc- 
Dougal was born in Peoria, IIl., in 1868, 
Other officers to be elected are one vice 

resident and six directors. James J. 

‘ones, now first vice president, will run 
for re-election. Joseph P. Griffin, the 
present president, has announced that he 
will not run again. 

The ballot vote, which was to have 
been taken on Thursday, on the proposed 
amendments to the Board of Trade 
rules that are necessary in order that 
the board may qualify as a contract 
market under the terms of the Capper- 
Tincher law, has been postponed. 

The Chicago Open Board of Trade has 
been given a license by the Secretary of 
Agriculture by which it is designated a 
contract market. This will give it the 
privilege of transacting business without 
the supervision of the Board of Trade. 


NOTES 

Macaroni manufacturers in this dis- 
trict are planning to shut down their 
plants next week for the balance of the 
year. 

Charles C. Bovey, director, and M. H. 
Strothman, assistant traffic manager, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, were 
in Chicago this week. 

J. S. Stone, manager Chicago office of 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, left for Boston today, 
and will be gone two or three days. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president New 
Century Co., Chicago, who is now tour- 
ing European countries, cabled his office 
here that he arrived safely at Port Said, 
Egypt. 

A. P. Walker, president Standard 
Milling Co., New York City, was in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday, and called at the office 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. 

Buttermilk feed is a new preparation 
which mixed feed manufacturers are now 
trying to make popular. The buttermilk 
is powdered, and mixed with the mill 
offal and other ingredients. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Dec. 17.—The stag- 
nation of the flour market of the last 
two to three weeks was relieved to a 
slight extent by better inquiry and a 
scattering lot of spot sales to bakers. 
The volume was of small proportions, but 
in view of the very flat conditions of re- 
cent weeks, even the slightest increase in 
sales is regarded as of moment. 

A small increase in ss directions, 
together with a few orders for imme- 
diate shipment made it possible for some 
mills which have been operating on mini- 
mum schedules for two to three weeks 
to resume production on a moderate 
scale. The output not only took care of 
immediate specifications, but in a general 





. way covered anticipated requirements 


until the holidays. Mills stil idle have 
caonghs in stock to meet the expected de- 
mand for the present, and there is little 
prospect that ordinary schedules can be 
resumed until after Jan. 1. 

In sympathy with the easier tendency of 
grain prices early in the week, flour gen- 
erally was marked off 10@15c bbl, and 
this decline has been kept in effect, since 
for the week spring wheat is 2c bu 
lower, and winters 3c. There was a 
marked contraction of the range, and 
mills came closer together on all grades 
and classes of flour. Choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were quoted 
at $7.25@7.65, and straights at $6.60@ 
6.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

There has been some inquiry for clear 
flour, including export interest in the low 
grades, but very little business passed 
this week. Prices remain largely nomi- 
nal. First clear was quoted at $4.50@ 
5.10, and second at $3.85@4.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Kansas patents were relatively steady 
and nominally unchanged. The recent 
drop in premiums on winter wheat made 
the level of prices on southwestern flour 
somewhat more attractive but, in the ab- 
sence of further recessions, customers 
are holding off. Fancy Kansas patent 
was nominally quoted at $6@6.25, and 
standard at $5.75@6, in 98-lb cottons. 

While rye flour trade remains dull, 
shipping directions this week were slight- 
ly freer and mill operations were on & 
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broader scale. Business is limited al- 
most entirely to the call for choice quali- 
ties from established trade, principally 
wholesale bakers. Milwaukee mills this 
week made 4,453 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 1,090 last week and 2,380 last year. 
The apparent marked increase is due 
mainly to the fact that output in the 
last two to three weeks was very small. 
Best grades were down 35c bbl on the 
outside and 15c on the inside, with a 
similar reduction in straight. In the 
absence of export interest, dark grades 
are very weak and nominally lower. Pure 
white was quoted at $5.20@5.80, straight 
at $4.60@5.20, dark at $3.95@4.80, and 
very dark at $3.50@3.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn mills have been favored with a 
little export demand, but domestic call 
is very light. Some of the best custom- 
ers, such as middle western wholesale 
grocers, are buying almost nothing, in 
order to keep inventories at a minimum. 
Competition is very keen. Local corn 
mills report hearing of sales made in 
other markets at less than a feed basis, 
which has exerted a demoralizing ten- 
dency in prices. These are largely nomi- 
nal, and 5@10c lower. Corn flour was 
nominally quoted at $1.40@1.45, corn 
meal at $1.35@1.40, and corn grits at 
$1.30@1.35, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week .....00.+ 28,000 10,537 37 
Last week ........ 28,000 1,120 4 
Last YeaF .cccccece 24,000 7,200 30 
Two years ago .... 24,000 17,000 70 
Three years ago ... 18,000 11,500 64 
Four years ago .... 16,000 6,000 38 
Five years ago .... 12,000 6,500 54 


Milwaukee flour movement this week 
was again smaller than a year ago. 
Shipments were 21,610 bbls, compared 
with 29,760 last year; receipts, 18,520 
bbls, against 26,600 last year. 


MILLFEED 


Colder weather and snowfall in the 
middle western and northwestern terri- 
tories have caused an accentuation of the 
brisk demand for millfeed, and prices 
are very strong at a further increased 
level. The shortage of stocks and heavy 
demand have been the principal factors in 
enlarging mill operations this week, as it 
would hardly be justified by flour de- 
mand, There has not been a time in re- 
cent years when there was such a scram- 
ble for millfeed as in the last few weeks, 
and no relief appears to be in sight. 
The sensational upward movement of 
prices has not’ discouraged buying; on 
the contrary, every advance is accom- 
panied by a more insistent call. 

Bran and middlings are again on a 
parity, due to an advance of 50c@$1 ton, 
while winter bran has increased its pre- 
miums and is held 50c higher than spring. 
Flour middlings advanced $2, and a 
similar increase was made in red dog. 
Hominy feed alone is easy, the supply 
being proportionately larger. Oil meal is 
up $2@2.50. Millfeed shipments this 
week were 7,008 tons, against 5,457 last 
year; receipts, 450 tons, compared with 
330 last year. 


NOTES 


James F. Heffernan, manager of the 
United States Feed Co., has been elected 
a member of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Gallagher Grain Co., of New Richmond, 
Wis., to build a new elevator early in 
the coming spring, to replace the ware- 
house burned Nov. 23. 

The Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, 
Wis., is completing a new concrete grain 
elevator, 40x60 ont 100 feet high, having 
a capacity of 120,000 bus. This supple- 
ments an elevator of 130,000 bus erected 
several years ago. 


The common council of Madison, Wis., 
has adopted a standard loaf ordinance, 
effective Jan. 1, 1922. It fixes the stand- 
ard weights at 14, 21, 28 and 35 oz, 
weights to be taken 12 hours after bak- 
ing. A fine of $5 to $25 is provided for 
violations. 


The Green Bay (Wis.) Grain & Feed 
Co. is the title-of a new $20,000 corpora- 
tion organized to do a general business 
of buying and selling grain, feed, hay, 
produce, etc. The incorporators are C. 
P. Coy, Joseph D. Bassine and H. W. 
Keyes, all of Green Bay. 


The Stoughton (Wis.) Flour Mills, for- 
merly owned by Claire Bickley & Co., has 


been taken over by Theodore Edwards, 
tobacco dealer and live stock buyer of 
McFarland, Wis. The mill, which has 
been idle since July, was reopened Dec. 
15 with Hans Anderson again in charge 
as head miller. 


A scarcity of rye exists in the Mil- 
waukee market, as interior mills are said 
to be paying heavier premiums than local 
bids. Millers and shippers are in the 
market, and the demand is brisk, espe- 
cially for choice Wisconsin. The new 
crop of winter rye is reported to be in 
good condition, with some increase in 
acreage noted. 


‘ The Davis Mill Co., Galesville, has 
changed its corporate title to Davis Mill 
& Electric Co., and increased its capital 
stock to $55,000. The hydroelectric gen- 
erating capacity of the flour mills has 
been largely increased in recent months, 
and is now serving the municipality as 
well as industrial and domestic consum- 
ers on a commercial basis. 


L. E. Meyer. 


EUROPE’S RECOVERY SLOW 


Secretary Hoover, However, Says the Situa- 
tion Is Not So Gloomy as Some State- 
ments Would Make It Appear 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 17.—“The 
economic recovery of Europe is neces- 
sarily slow and difficult; it contains great 
dangers, but it is not at all as gloomy 
as some statements would make it ap- 
pear,’—said Secretary Hoover in a re- 
cent interview with The Northwestern 
Miller. 

“Year by year since the armistice,” 
Mr. Hoover stated, “the combatant 
states, except Russia, show steady gains 
in social and political stability; they 
show great progress in recovery of agri- 
culture, industry, foreign trade and com- 
munications. The one field of continuous 
degeneration is that of governmental 
finance; that is, the unbalanced budgets 
and the consequent currency inflation, 
with their train of credit destruction. 
The commerce of the whole world ob- 
viously suffers grievously from this 
failure in fiscal finance and the appre- 
hension that flows from it, and, unless 
remedies are found, recuperation in the 
five great fields of social, political, indus- 
trial, agricultural and commercial life 
of the past three years are endangered. 
The effects spread constantly outside the 
borders of those states predominantly 
concerned, and substantially check our 
recovery also. 

“The most eminent and most danger- 
ous of these unbalanced inflation situa- 
tions is that of Germany. Her case de- 
pends upon the method and volume of 
reparation payments. As the United 
States does not participate either in its 
control or its receipts, we have no voice 
or right to interfere. In any event, this 
is peculiarly a European matter and 
must be adjusted by the parties at in- 
terest. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the present negotiations upon reparation 
may succeed in finding a sound basis 
that will secure permanent economic and 
political stability to Germany and cer- 
tainty of regular payment to the Allies. 

“With this effected, the way is open 
for constructive consideration of the 
situations in other states. The American 
people have never been and will not be 
remiss in participation in these further 
measures, but our people cannot success- 
fully enter until those who have control 
of the reparations have settled this ma- 
jor issue upon so sound an economic 
basis that we can look upon the future 
of Europe with confidence. 

“Outside of the government finance 
of a limited number of states, the out- 
look is very encouraging, Any general 
survey of the social situation in Europe 
will show that the danger of bolshevism 
is passed, partly through improved 
standards of life and partly through the 
salutary lesson of Russia. Democratic 
institutions are gaining strength among 
the 150,000,000 people formerly support- 
ing autocracies. In.Russia itself extreme 
communism is slowly boiling to death in 
a caldron of starvation, and its leaders 
freely acknowledge its failure. 

“In the field of international political 
relations, aside from conflict in Turkey, 
war has ceased and treaties of peace are 
effective throughout the world. Russia 
no longer threatens any serious military 
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offensive. The warring states have set- 
tled for a time their major territorial 
issues, and while there are remote forces 
of instability such as irredentism, yet 
the new boundary alignment is securing 
acceptance and the agencies for allaying 
international friction are proving them- 
selves steadily more effective. 

“There are bright prospects of limita- 
tion in naval armament. Agreed limita- 
tions in land armament are not very hope- 
ful, but the economic pressure of taxes 
and unbalanced budgets is slowly dis- 
arming Europe, and it will disarm still 
more of it. The number of men under 
arms has decreased by fully 1,000,000 in 
the past 12 months. 

“In the field of economic life, the 
progress of agricultural and industrial 
production year by year since the war 
is very marked. Famine has disappeared 
from Europe, except in Russia. Except 
in countries where credit machinery is 
checked by danger of fiscal bankruptcy, 
such as is the case of Austria, their 
food, fuel and clothing supplies are suf- 
ficient, albeit at a low standard of liv- 
ing in some places, but in even these 
countries the standards are much higher 
than the low point after the armistice, 
and are thus not such a factor of dis- 
content as would otherwise be the case. 
Populations have fairly settled to work, 
and industrial efficiency and productivity 
are being steadily restored. 

“The private credit institutions of the 
world are demonstrating their ability to 
handle the international trade and cred- 
its, except for those regions excessively 
disabled by the currency demoralization. 
Transportation and communications have 
been reconstructed. There are some use- 
less hindrances to freedom of healing 
processes on commerce through artificial 
barriers between the new nations, but 
by and large the processes of healing are 
going on. 

“Generally, there is progress, and the 
problems yet to be solved are being 
steadily narrowed and their solutions 
better understood.” 

JoHN MarRINAN. 





CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 17.—The Chicago 
Flour Club held its second meeting of 
the season on the evening of Dec. 13, at 
the Hotel Atlantic, with 26 members in 
attendance. A dinner preceded the dis- 
cussion. 

In response to a request from the New 
York Flour Club for co-operation in a 
nationwide “Eat More Bread” campaign, 
the club went on record as being in 
hearty accord with any plan for the in- 
creased consumption of flour which 
would be mutually agreeable to produc- 
ers and distributors, providing that de- 
tails of such a plan can be worked out 
satisfactorily to all concerned. 

Howard Davis & Co. and the American 
Miller were unanimously elected to mem- 
bership in the club. 

The club went on record as under- 
standing the term “shipment at once” to 
mean the same as “immediate shipment,” 
that is, within three days after instruc- 
tions are received by seller, and the sec- 
retary was instructed to inform A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, of this, and to ask for the 
Federation’s interpretation of the phrase. 

There was some discussion on the con- 
tract question and the subject of dis- 
counts. 

Those present were J. E. Herbert, C. 
C. Anthon, C. L. Miller, Joseph Kelly, 
Harry Rinker, V. J. Petersen, Fred Lar- 
sen, J. R. Fair, John Reget, Jr., Fred 
Colquhoun, P. P. Croarkin, John W. 
Eckhart, Jr., M. Imbrie, John T. Can- 
vin, George Shields, W. H. Mast, Walter 
Kunz, John Benes, Dave Tipp, V. P. 
Williams, Sidney Weitzman, Frank G. 
Clark, John Stephan, Norman Riese, 
Henry Mayer and E. G. Dahl. 


V. P. WitiiaMs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, to Dec. 10, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 

r—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...14,250 14,238 643 609 


St. Paul ....... 486 367 

Duluth-Superior 1761 770 oon eee 

Outside mills .. 9,356 7,975 29 16 
Totals ....-. 24,843 23,350 672 625 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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There is a better feeling in the mar- 
ket and wider inquiry for flour, with 
more confidence in present prices, al- 
though there is not much disposition to 
buy for forward delivery. Stocks are 
getting lower. Some flours which have 
been in store, and for which holders 
could not get a reasonable price, are now 
attracting attention, and warehouse keep- 
ers report that they have been busier 
during the past week or two than for 
some time. 

AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


There is still a fair quantity of the 
softer varieties here, but it is expected 
that these will soon be cleared from 
the market. Australian flour, of which 
there was a very large supply on spot, 
is gradually getting into a smaller com- 
pass, and holders are asking more money. 
It has sold as low as 40s per 280 lbs, 
ex-granary, although this was not gen- 
eral, but is now being held for 42s. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


The home millers have again reduced 
their price 1s per 280 lbs, the official 
price being 47s 3d, ex-mill. Bakers, 
however, can purchase at 45s 3d, ex-mill. 
A week ago, millers were offering for 
January delivery at 43s 3d, but have 
put this up Is per sack, wheat having 
advanced in the meantime. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market during the past 
week has been active, with a good trade 
for parcels on passage and near at hand. 
It would appear that there is not a 
large quantity on the way, and buyers 
have had to pay up to 4s per qr above 
prices ruling a week ago. The English 
wheat market is steady, but cannot be 
said to be much dearer than previous 
quotations, the general price being 48@ 
50s for good qualities. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian offers are about Is dearer 
than a week ago, now being 4s, c.i.f., 
for an ordinary grade of export patent, 
but the better qualities are held at 42s 
6d. Minnesota patents have been offered 
at 43s, and Kansas at 44s, c.i.f., for ship- 
ment. There has been some business in 
Minnesotas at the figure quoted, but 
Kansas flour does not attract attention. 
Minneapolis clears have been offered at 
39s, and second clears at 30s, cif. Ca- 
nadian flours on spot are worth 45s, ex- 
granary, for ordinary quality, and 46s 
6d for the better quality. 

Kansas flours, of which there is a fair 
quantity on spot, are offered at 42s, ex- 
granary. Australian flour is worth 42s, 
ex-granary, and can be purchased for 
shipment at 36s, c.i.f., although there 
are not many offers at this figure. Home 
milled flour is nominally 47s 3d, ex-mill, 
for a straight run, and English country 
flour is firm at 39s for a good quality 
straight run. 

OATMEAL 

The light demand for oatmeal is very 
disappointing to those engaged in this 
trade, as they might well expect, with 
the colder weather, that demand and 
prices would improve, but they are prac- 
tically unchanged from‘ a week ago. 


Midlothian can be purchased at 52s 6d, 
Aberdeen at 45s, and American at 45s, 
per 280 lbs, ex-granary. American for 
forward delivery is 40s, cif. Rolled 
oats are held at 45s, cit, and 50@5ls, 
ex-granary. 
MILLFEED 
There is a cane demand for millfeed, 
with prices higher than a week ago for 
the home product. Bran is held at £9 
10s ton, and middlings at £11, both ex- 
mill. Plate pollards are unchanged at 
£7 5s, cif., as are also Belgian fine 
middlings at £10 5s, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Nov. 29, 
1921, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Montana— 


Maitland ....... 800 Second Clear ... 500 
Gam ccccccccces 999 Red Dog ....... 500 
FP vcevereecvsaee 3,00 
From New York per ss, Vellavia— 
NelgOR «.c.cccees 1,000 Superlative ..... 500 
From Montreal per ss. Verbania— 
Imperial ....... 1,500 Avoca ......... 500 
Medora .....+.+-+ 500 Sapphire ....... 500 
Glenwood ...... 1,000 Quebec ........ 900 
OBR ceccccsceces 600 Patent ......... 300 
M, B.C. ccccces 500 Reindeer ....... 500 
From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 
Daily Bread ...1,000 Eureka ........ 1,000 
Signal ........ 600 Forest City ....5,500 
Warrior ..ccccee 2,000 Edmonton ..... 500 
Keetoba ........ 2,600 L. C. W. (B. A.) 500 
Exhibition ..... 400 


L, C. W. (8S. N.) 500 
150 


Glenwood ...... 1,000 Triumph ....... 


BISCUIT MAKERS’ FUSION 


It is announced that two of the lead- 
ing British biscuit makers, Huntley & 
Palmers, Ltd., and Peek, Frean & Co., 
Ltd., of Reading and London, respective- 
ly, have combined under the title of As- 
sociated Biscuit Manufacturers, Ltd., 
with an authorized capital of £2,500,000. 
The companies will continue to carry 
on business in their own names, and the 
individuality and good-will of each com- 
pany will be maintained. 


PARIS TRAFFIC 


The reckless driving and mismanage- 
ment of traffic in Paris has become a by- 
word, and things have come to such a 
pass that at last the municipal authori- 
ties are considering ways and means of 
improving conditions... Their idea is to 
erect towers similar to those in Fifth 
Avenue, New York, but as it would not 
be possible to apply the New York sys- 
tem in Paris, owing to the irregularity 
of the streets, the purpose is to use the 
towers for the scientific diversion of 
traffic at the more important cross roads, 
by means of signals and bells. 

Attempts have previously been made 
to adopt the London system, but this 
has failed. because- the Paris drivers 
ignore the rules with impunity. In Lon- 
don the traffic is regulated by a police- 
man standing in. the middle of road. 
When he wants the traffic to stop he 
raises his hand, and nothing may pass 
him until he drops his hand, without get- 
ting into serious trouble. This rule is 
implicitly obeyed, and in the busiest 
thoroughfares and most complicated 
crossroads there is free movement and 
complete order. 


NEW SOVIET CURRENCY 


According to news from Moscow, the 
Soviet government proposes to issue a 
new currency next year, making one 
ruble equal in value to 10,000 rubles of 
the old currency. It will, of course, be 
paper, and the new notes will be issued 
in denominations varying from one half 
ruble to 1,000. This only s to show 
how utterly worthless the old ruble note 
has become. 


DAMAGED FLOUR 


A great deal of damaged Kansas flour 
is on sale in London and other markets 


of the United Kingdom. The steamer 
Manatee, which caught fire off the 
Azores, when she arrived in London had 
a great deal of flour on board which 
had been damaged by water or smoke 
taint, which seems to have penetrated 
through all the holds. 

There is a great controversy in Lon- 
don between the importers and the in- 
surance company. Owing to so much 
of the flour being damaged by smoke, 
importers claim that it should be treated 
as a total loss and be taken over by 
the insurance company, and that they 
should be paid the invoice price. The 
insurance company maintains that the 
damage comes under the “all risk” clause, 
and only wishes to settle on the basis 
of an allowance. 

Meetings have been held between the 
representatives of the insurance com- 
pany and importers who own the flour, 
and as a result a general survey is being 
made, W. Kennedy acting on behalf of 
the importers. The question, of the re- 
sponsibility of the insurance company 
will be decided by the report of the 
surveyors. It is understood that the 
Manatee carried 30,000 bags of flour in 
her cargo. 

7 * 

W. R. Clarke, European representa- 
tive of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, has arrived in London, and ex- 
pects to visit the Scottish markets early 
next week, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS 


The quantity of flour on spot in Glas- 
gow continues heavy. It is said that 
there are about 80,000 sacks in store in 
the city, and an Anchor-Donaldson liner 
arrived today with between 30,000 and 
40,000 more. Home millers’ prices are 
quoted at 45@49s per sack. The spot 
price for Manitobans in some cases is 
45s, and forward quotations are 42@43s. 
Good flour can be bought today at 48s 
6d. Kansas is still regarded dear, the 
price being 49s. It is reported that Aus- 
tralian flour will be arriving on the 
Glasgow market about the end of Janu- 
ary at 40s per sack. 

The market here is having its cosmo- 
politan character restored rapidly, and 
there is a feeling in importing circles 
that neither American nor Canadian mill- 
ers appreciate that fact sufficiently at 
the moment. This view is suggested by 
the fact that in many cases the North 
American millers are prepared, when 
offered a lower price than that quoted, 
to accept the offer. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


The price of bread continues very ir- 
regular. At no previous date has it 
been less uniform. It was inevitable, in 
a great landslide in flour prices, that 
the experience of the bakers in respect 
of their flour purchases should be varied. 
In the last issue it was pointed out in 
this column that ordinary economic rules 
have been upset by the fact that the 
smaller bakeries are today able to beat 
the big concerns in price cutting to the 
public, some selling at 9d per 4-lb loaf. 

The big bakery of the United Co- 
operative Baking Society is in the same 
position as the large private bakers. It 


* is loaded with stocks much dearer than 


the spot prices, and is still at 11d per 
4-Ib loaf. 

The smaller products of the bakery are 
now definitely cheapening, and a wider 
competition is setting in as regards cakes, 
scones and tea bread. 


IRISH MARKETS 


The general demand for flour is still 
poor, especially in Dublin and the south 
and west of Ireland.- Dublin is full of 


imported flour which is almost unsalable 
except in the smallest retail quantities. 
Home millers in that district are feeling 
the pinch, and very few appear to be 
working more than half time. In Bel- 
fast and the north, demand is perhaps 
not quite as poor as in the south. 

Home millers, while not running full 
time, are doing better, chiefly due to the 
fact that they are meeting the competi- 
tion of American and Canadian flours 
and are determined to get a share of 
whatever trade is going. Importers are 
doing nothing for shipment, but are 
keenly anxious to sell spot flour already 
in store and lots about due, and are still 
willing to take less on spot than millers 
will take for shipment, and this for 
flour on which they are losing shillings 
per sack, 

Over-sea millers’ quotations have not 
shown any weakness, compared with a 
week ago. There are no buyers, but 
cables sent out indicating that business 
might be done at 1@2s below present 
quotations have met with no response. 
Minneapolis flours can still be obtained 
at 47s 6d, ex-quay, Belfast and Dublin, 
and this for one of the very best brands. 

Manitoba mills have refused to reduce 
their prices of a week ago of 45s, ex- 
quay, Belfast, and 46s, Dublin, for well- 
known good export patent grades. 
Local mills would sell at 46s a flour 
quite equal in quality, delivered terms, 
in small quantities, so that it is difficult 
for the importer to make this figure for 
shipment, although he can probably ob- 
tain it for anything going on spot. 

Soft winters are a drug on the mar- 
ket, good classes of export patents be- 
ing in the neighborhood of 50s, landed. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has shown an improving ten- 
dency, without much change in price. 
Demand, however, is better, owing to 
fears of higher prices, chiefly due to 
an advance of about £1 ton in the price 
of home grown oats, both milling and 
feeding. Irish still maintains its price 
at 48s per 280 lbs, full delivered terms. 

American rolled is quoted for ship- 
ment at 44s, net, c.if., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, and there has been a little business 
done in Canadian at about this figure for 
December seaboard. Canadian medium 
is still at 40s, net, c.i.f., either port, and 
slightly firmer than a week ago. The 
general tone of the market is better, 
and there is more disposition to operate. 


FEED 


Mill offals have improved in demand 
and price. Good white bran has ad- 
vanced to £11 ton, bags included, full 
delivered terms, and medium bran of 
good sort to £10, with plenty of buy- 
ers. Sharps are scarce, with an improv- 
ing demand at £11 ton. Common red 
sorts, which are available only in small 
quantities, are quoted at £9@10. 

Feedingstuffs are dull, with a _ ten- 
dency to easier prices all round. De- 
spite the firmness in corn, Indian meal 
can be bought in Belfast and the north 
of Ireland generally at £8 15s@£9 ton, 
bags included, delivered terms, a price 
altogether out of proportion to the cost 
of the raw material. 

Linseed cakes have not shown any ap- 
preciation in value, despite the fact that 
stocks are small, and there is no pressure 
by foreigners to sell. Cables indicate 
prices at a little over £13, net, c.i.f., 
either port, while on spot merchants are 
able to get £15@16. Decorticated cot- 
ton cake is selling at £15@16, full deliv- 
ered terms, Belfast or Dublin. It is 
nearly all home made, as foreign ship- 
pers have not been able to do much 
business here lately. 

Decorticated cotton meal of good per- 
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centage is worth £14@15 ton, with a 
slight rising tendency, the quality being 
very good this season. 


HOLLAND MARKETS 

While during the past few weeks the 
market has been apathetic, there are 
signs that importers and dealers are giv- 
ing more attention to forward business, 
due perhaps to a desire to break the 
monotony or to the frosty weather we 
have experienced the last 10 days. 

The home market for wheat is decid- 
edly stronger, and closed 11,@2 guilders 
per 100 kilos (220 Ibs) better on the 
week. Bread prices have in some cases 
been lowered, due to urgent demands by 
consumers. Bakers cannot immediately 
follow the flour market down, for usual- 
ly they have to take delivery of flour 
bought forward at prices ruling prior to 
the decline. 


MUNICIPAL IMPORTS 


Importation by the municipal board, 
effected with a view to lowering flour 
prices, has been a failure, and has left 
the municipality with heavy losses. As 
it bought on a heavily declining market 
and bakers were in position to buy more 
recent imports at lower prices, the mu- 
nicipality is now selling off at the best 
prices obtainable, which means a differ- 
ence of fi2@3 per bag. Approximately, 
some 30,000 bags remain unsold, but 
with the loss sustained already on pre- 
vious imports the total will fall not far 
short of f1120,000@150,000. When the 
matter was brought up at a recent meet- 
ing of the municipal board, it was de- 
cided to abandon this method of official 
supply of food, and it is not likely that 
any efforts will be made to return to 
municipal intervention. 


HOME MARKET STRONGER 


As already stated, the home milled 
flour market is decidedly stronger, but 
millers have not raised their prices so 
far, and, in fact, did not find it very 
easy to run at full capacity. Stocks of 
American flour remain an obstacle to 
any advance, and these will have to be 
worked down considerably before we 
can expect to do any fresh business. 


PRICES OF IMPORTED FLOUR 


While home mills are quoting fll7 per 
100 kilos, there have been a couple of 
offers of Kansas patents for prompt 
shipment at 11914, but this did not at- 
tract buyers, the difference still being 
too much in the favor of the home milled 
product. An offer of Minneapolis 
straights at $6 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., which 
means about the level of the home milled 
article, received some consideration, but 
the business done was nominal. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEMAND 


The demand from central Europe has 
ceased, and this is another obstacle in 
the way of business. Inquiry from that 
direction would help to clear away stocks. 
Although central Europe may keep out 
of the market for a while longer, it is 
bound to become a buyer in the spring, 
by which time it will have exhausted its 
stocks. The present wretched state of 
currency exchange in those countries 
makes them put off buying from abroad 
till the last moment. 


GERMAN MARKETS 

Some offers of good Kansas first clears 
have been received at Hamburg at $6.15 
per 100 kilos, c.i.f., December seaboard, 
with payment in Hamburg, but no sales 
resulted. 

It is reported that a large consign- 
ment of flour from the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is on its way over, 
of which about 100 tons have already 
been sold to Czecho-Slovakia by a Ham- 
burg firm. 





France—Net Imports 
Net imports (imports less exports) of 
grain and grain products (the latter includ- 
ed in terms of grain) into France, as re- 
ported by the Tableau Général du Com- 
merce, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1920.. 86,598 *878 16,751 13,257 16,337 
1919.. 85,398 14,894 6,860 31,567 650 
1918.. 71,757 10,926 6,736 338,321 1,344 
1917.. 86,213 8,851 6,219 42,711 *6 
1916.. 104,743 9,816 28,252 72,191 *4 
1915.. 71,126 3,201 16,665 55,200 24 


1914.. 62,257 4,581 15,807 34,513 1,437 
1913.. 56,572 4,973 23,177 39,806 3,702 
1912.. 25,264 5,672 23,834 14,846 3,681 
1911.. 78,801 8,903 19,674 37,219 5,010 
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COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


At one time European demand seemed 
to be rather insistent upon receiving 
American flour, and if not flour, at least 
American grown wheat. This was com- 
paratively a short time after the close 
of the war, when Europeans were: more 
than tired of the coarse mixtures they 
had been eating year in and year out, 
and when international economic rela- 
tionship, compared with knowledge of 
this subject today, was more or less an 
uncertain phrase. 

However, we have seen the demand for 
flour dwindle away to almost nothing, 
and during the last few months a like 
drop has occurred in wheat exports. On 
the other hand, exports of coarse grains, 
if we can accept New Orleans, the prin- 
cipal Gulf port, as an example, have 
taken remarkable strides forward of 
late. 

Export shipments of corn through the 
before mentioned port in November, ac- 
cording to George S. Colby, chief grain 
inspector for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, amounted to 894,080 bushels, 
compared with 107,801 for the same 
month last year, a gain of 786,278 bushels. 
Since the beginning of the grain year, 
July 1, the total movement of corn 
through the port has been 3,108,703 
bushels compared with 532,665 for the 
corresponding five months of 1920, mak- 
ing an increase of 2,576,037 bushels. Oats 
also show an increase for the month of 
November, the export movement of this 
grain through the port for the past 
month amounting to 72,485 bushels, com- 
pared with 21,495 last year, an increase 
of 50,990 bushels. 

In contrast to these increases, wheat 
shipped from the port last month 
amounted to 1,189,291 bushels, com- 
pared with 4,684,529 during the same 
month last year. For the five months 
ending November 30 the total wheat ex- 
ports were 23,448,321 bushels, compared 
with 36,575,365 for the corresponding 
period last year. 

While it is true, of course, that the 
wheat exports are far ahead of the 
coarse grains in volume, a quite natural 
condition, yet it is also clear that the 
pendulum of foreign buying is turning 
steadily toward those commodities which 
can be purchased at the lowest possible 


figure. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

No change from the quiet inactivity 
of the past six weeks or two months has 
occurred in the local milling situation. 
Business is very quiet, and it is with 
difficulty that mills are maintaining a 
fair percentage of operation. 

Domestic inquiries are scattered, and 
only for small quantities. Quite fre- 
quently the buyer who formerly pur- 
chased in car lot quantities is now in- 
quiring for quotations on mixed cars. 
There is a fair demand for business of 
this sort, but it is of comparatively lit- 
tle assistance in maintaining the opera- 
tion of the mills, for, with the present 
active demand for millfeeds, there is no 
necessity or reason, as far as the mills 
are concerned, for selling mixed cars. 

Practically no change has occurred in 
the export situation. Demand is nil, and 
reports of difficulty with flour that has 
been sold in these channels are numerous. 
It was reported this week that a local 
miller had sold a fair quantity of clear 
to the Russian government, but this 
rumor has not been confirmed. 

Country mills located in the St. Louis 
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territory vary in their reports of local 
conditions, some stating that business is 
fair at the present time, while others say 
it is very dull. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $6.75@ 
7.10 per 140 Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent $6.40@6.70, first clear $4@4.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.10@6.30, 
straight $5.40@5.75, first clear $3.80@ 
4.30; soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.30, straight $5.45@5.75, first clear $3.75 
@4.25. 

MILLFEED 

The continuance of a very active de- 
mand for millfeed, coupled with light 
offerings from the mills, due to curtailed 
operation resulting from lack of de- 
mand for flour, served further to ad- 
vance feed prices in this market. Prac- 
tically all classes of feed buyers are in 
the market, and no trouble is experienced 
in disposing of all millfeed offered. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $23@24 ton, soft 
winter bran at $24@24.50, and gray 
shorts at $26@26.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


This week .......eeesseee0 28,400 46 
Leet week ....cccccccesees 34,600 48 
baud whore 86084488 13,400 27 
TWO PHOT. GOO .045 64066008 44,800 89 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SR WOE 242 crcccecesrvess 37,500 49 
EMBt WOOK ccc sccssacccsccs 30,200 39 
NY Bi 6 46:60 49:96 6080400 6% 33,400 43 
TWO FOOTE OOO o.cccecesceces 70,400 91 


GRAIN INSPECTION AND POLITICS 


Protests from certain quarters have 
been made to Thomas J. Hedrick, Mis- 
souri state grain and warehouse com- 
missioner, because he has not discharged 
all Democrats in the grain inspection de- 
partment, thereby making room for more 
politicians of the party now in power 
in the state. In answer to such protests 
N. L. Moffitt, president of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, has prepared the 
following plea for the complete removal 
of the grain inspection department from 
politics: 

“The matter is on¢ of great importance 
to our exchange, which is one of the 
leading terminal grain markets of the 
country; also to all other grain interests 
of the state, and, therefore, should be 
given the fullest thought and considera- 
tion. The men employed must not only 
be efficient and trustworthy, but must 
also be practical inspectors,: and have 
had years of experience, and must qual- 
ify to hold federal license issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as provided under the United States 
grain standards act. 

“For years the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis has been fighting for effi- 
ciency in the Missouri state grain inspec- 
tion department, always combating the 
idea of many politicians that the depart- 
ment is simply one for the taking care of 
their friends as a reward for political 
service, without regard to the needs of 
the department or the ability of the men. 

“The grain inspection department not 
only provides a safeguard for the grain 
dealers of the terminal markets of the 
state, but for the country grain dealer, 
the farmer of our state, whose products 
find their way to the markets, and like- 
wise the vast interstate movement of 
grain coming into or going through our 
market from near-by states, and from 
the more distant states of Colorado, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas and of the Pacific 
Coast. 

“Great quantities of grain are taken 
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for shipment to all parts of the country 
and for export to foreign countries. 
Their interests must all be protected, 
and they depend upon the integrity and 
efficiency of the inspectors for that pro- 
tection. 

“The Merchants’ Exchange and other 
terminal market interests have worked 
hard for efficiency in the grain inspection 
department of the state, and felt satis- 
fied that they had in a great measure 
achieved the desired results. The depart- 
ment as now managed, we believe, has 
not only attained a high standard of 
efficiency, but is aiming higher for the 
future. Our members want the best in- 
spection possible. It is not for the poli- 
ticians seeking patronage for their ward 
workers to formulate complaint against 
the present warehouse commissioner for 
declining to pull down the department by 
putting in men who are not efficient. 

“Since Hedrick’s appointment as com- 
missioner and the control of the St. 
Louis office under E. C. Marsh as chief 
clerk, there has been marked improve- 
ment in conditions. They need the sup- 
port and encouragement of all interested, 
and if given the opportunity we feel sat- 
isfied will produce the results necessary 
to make the department satisfactory to 
all concerned.” 


NOTES 


Fred C. Siebel, of the Siebel Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, was in St. Louis 
on business this week. 

C. V. Fisher, representing the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., Kansas City, called 
on the local trade this week. 

The St. Louis Grain Club gave a din- 
ner at the Statler Hotel, Thursday eve- 
ning, followed by a party at the Orpheum 
Theatre. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as 
follows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal 
$1.30@1.40, cream meal $1.40@1.50, grits 
and hominy $1.75@1.85. 

A barge line from Nashville to New 
Orleans is being considered by private 
interests, which are investigating the 
practicability of the project. 

Harry Less, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, returned yesterday from a 
visit to the company’s home office. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. 
Wallace has granted the St. Louis mar- 
ket the designation of “contract market,” 
under the laws of the future trading act. 

C. A. Ogden, of the Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, was in St. Louis Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Mr. Ogden expects 
Hd establish his headquarters at Peoria, 


A price of $1 bu was recently paid 
for 20,000 bus rice by the Empire Mills, 
New Orleans, at a sale of that crop on 
a large rice plantation near Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. 

It is announced that the United States 
Shipping Board has decided not to move 
59 of its vessels, now laid up in the har- 
bor at New Orleans, to Mobile, as was at 


. one time contemplated. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.50@5.60, medium 
$5.10@5.30, straight $4.90@5, pure dark 
$4.10@4.20, rye meal, $4.40@4.60. 


The C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., 
St. Louis, this week began serving bread 
and coffee to unemployed in a vacant 
office of the company. It is estimated 
that nearly 500 men have been partaking 
of this breakfast each morning since it 
has been offered. : 


Frank Marshall Edwards, at one time 
a sales manager for the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, sought by the police for 
nine months in nearly every city in the 
United States, was arrested this week in 
Los Angeles, Cal., charged with em- 
bezzlement. It is alleged that the amount 
of Edwards’ operations approximates 
$15,000. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad has ap- 
plied to the Missouri State Public Serv- 
ice Commission for a reduction of 10 per 
cent on freight rates for farm, garden, 
range and orchard products, presumably 
to become effective about Jan. 1. The 
application specifies, however, that the 
decrease shall not apply to any com- 
modity having had a decrease greater 
than 10 per cent granted it since Septem- 
ber, 1920, 
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CANADIAN ELECTIONS 


Another chapter in the story of Can- 
ada’s tariff policy was closed on Decem- 
ber 6, when the party that won in the 
notable reciprocity campaign of 1911 
went down to defeat in a general election 
which was marked by the most thorough 
discussion of protection this country has 
ever known. Every phase of the tariff 
was given the closest examination in 
every part of the Dominion. The public 
speaking on all sides was the best this 
country has yet known in a political 
contest. Candidates and electors were 
moved by a common desire to find the 
best solution for Canada of this perennial 
controversy. 

To some extent the issue of 1911 came 
under discussion again, but only one 
party, the Progressives, advocated re- 
opening that question with the United 
States, and no one took this proposal 
seriously. In a general way the discus- 
sion was kept on the broader ground of 
protection versus tariff for revenue. 
Absolute free trade was nowhere seri- 
ously considered. 

The polling on December 6 gave the 

arty of moderation a decisive victory. 

he government forces, preaching pro- 
tection for its own sake and plenty of it, 
were decisively beaten in seven out of 
the nine provinces, while the popular ma- 
jority against them was overw Imingly 
large. ven the Progressives, who ad- 
vocated an immediate and substantial 
reduction in the tariff, with a gradual 
approach to free trade, did better than 
the government. The popular policy 
proved to be that of the Liberals, who 
ur moderate reductions and reason- 
able adaptability in dealing with such 
public questions. 

It was evidently recognized by the 
electors that Canada, in common with all 
other countries, has plenty of trouble 
ahead, no matter what party is in power, 
and that the next five years or more 
will provide a most trying time for 
every one. The contest now closed has 
had a result that will stir up no mis- 
givings as to the general prudence and 
fair-mindedness with which Parliament 
will carry its share of the general burden. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Domestic demand for flour keeps sur- 
prisingly good. As a rule mid-December 
sees a momentary slackening, but there 
is no falling off this year. Many millers 
say they are quite content with the busi- 
ness they are now doing. Some are run- 
ning full time, while a few are behind 
with orders. This applies more particu- 
larly to plants grinding spring wheat. 
Those making soft winter wheat flours 
are short of wheat and cannot, for this 
reason, make much of a showing. Prices 
for springs hold at former figures. Best 
brands of top patents are quoted at $7.50 
bbl, seconds at $7 and bakers grade at 
$6.80, 98-Ib jute bags, mixed car lots, 30 
days, with 10c bbl off for cash. For soft 
winters buyers are offering $5@5.15 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, and $5.10@5.25 in second- 
hand jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Exporters note an improvement in de- 
mand for <a oe Sales are not heavy, 
but business is being done and the out- 
look for more is promising. The figures 
showing shipments of flour from Canada 
in November, as published elsewhere in 
this issue, give evidence of healthy 
growth, and are really remarkable, in the 
circumstances. The total to all coun- 


tries was 855,957 bbls, of which the 
United Kingdom took 545,431, and the 
United States 100,967. This latter fea- 
ture is especially notable, in view of the 
handicap imposed by the present tem- 
porary duties. Choice brands of Mani- 
toba export patents are selling to British 
— at 39s 6d@40s and 90 per cent 
soft winters at 39s 3d@39s 6d, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, January 
clearance from seaboard. ‘These figures 
for winters are more or less nominal, as 
this kind of flour is scarce. 


MILLFEED 
Bran and shorts are up another dol- 
lar. Supplies are limited and firmly held. 
The big milling companies are mostly 
confining sales to mixed cars with flour. 
Where sold in this way bran is quoted at 
$26 ton and shorts at $28, delivered, 
while car lots, when obtainable, are worth 
fully $28, and shorts $29, bags included, 
delivered. 
WHEAT 


Supplies of western spring wheat at 
Bay ports are disappearing more rapidly 
than was expected, and prices to On- 
tario mills are hardening. The fact that 
all-rail wheat would cost $1.34 bu, de- 
livered at Ontario mill points, gives sell- 
ers a chance to ask premium prices for 
Bay wheat. At the moment this pre- 
mium is 17¢ bu over the May price, which 
My make the track price, Bay ports, 

1.27. 

Ontario winter wheat is increasingly 
scarce. A number of mills are caught 
with flour sold for which they are un- 
able to get the grain. Farmers are hold- 
ing for higher prices, and seem likely 
to get them, as there is not enough wheat 
to go round. Dealers are asking $1.25 
bu for car lots of No. 2 red or white, 
delivered, while street prices average 
$1.15. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Demand for feed grains is good. Deal- 
ers note a general improvement in busi- 
ness. Available stocks of corn, oats, re- 
cleaned screenings ‘and other feeding- 
stuffs are selling freely. Oat hulls, re- 
ground, are firm at $17 ton, f.o.b., mill 
points. No. 2 Canadian western oats 
are quoted at 521,,c bu, and No. 2 yellow 
corn at 64c, Bay ports, f.o.b. cars, for 
shipment to Ontario points. No. 3 On- 
tario barley, 55@58c, shipping points, ac- 
cording to freights; rye, 84@86c; buck- 
wheat, 74@76c. 

OATMEAL 


Demand for rolled oats and catreal 
is limited. This is the weakest spot in 
the milling business, but some millers 
note a slight increase in the inquiry for 
rolled oats, which may be the beginning 
of better things. Trade has been stag- 
nant for a long time. Rolled oats, in 
90-lb bags, are offering at $2.85@3, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at $3.15@3.25, de- 
livered. For export, rolled oats are 
worth 47s per 280 lbs, in jute, and oat- 
meal 42s, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

CEREAL COMPANY PROPERTIES 

The sale of properties belonging to the 
Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
(head office, Stratford, Ont.), as adver- 
tised under bankruptcy proceedings, did 
not result in complete disposal. Tenders 
were opened in Montreal last Monday. 
So far, the liquidator has not made any 
Official statement. Any properties re- 
maining unsold will most likely be dis- 
posed of by private sale. Some of the 
milling plants included in this offering 
are valuable properties, and would, 
doubtless, attract satisfactory offers in 
the bidding by tender. 


TO DEAL WITH MILLERS’ DISPUTES 
The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is working out a plan whereby 


millers having disputes among them- 
selves or with other members of the trade 
as to business transactions may have the 
benefit of an arbitration under associa- 
tion rules that will give them the best 
advice as to settlement. Such a board 
having the authority of the association 
will be a welcome addition to the machin- 
ery of the trade. Disputants will then 
be in a position to command the services 
of the best men in their own line of 
business in assisting amicable settlement. 


NOTES 


Ocean space for flour from Canadian 
ports is quoted at 24c per 100 lbs, and 
for rolled oats 40c. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 7% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.495,. 

Canadian railway companies have not 
yet given an answer to the request of 
flour mills for a lower freight rate on 
flour for export. The matter is under 
consideration, and private reports state 
that the railway attitude is friendly. 


Examination of the sales contract now 
being recommended to Canadian millers 
by their association shows this to be an 
exceedingly simple and generally satis- 
factory contract. It contains no ambigu- 
ous clauses, and reduces the whole propo- 
sition of selling flour to the simplest pos- 
sible terms. For the benefit of the trade 
the association is offering quantities of 
these contracts at cost prices in pads or 
as required, 

According to the bureau of statistics, 
Ottawa, the total value of this year’s 
field crops in Canada amounts to slightly 
over $1,000,000,000. In two previous 
years the final estimates worked out at 
approximately $1,500,000,000. The dif- 
ference shows the extent to which farm- 
ers of Canada have lost by this year’s 
fall in prices, For instance, the aver- 
age price of wheat to farmers in 1921 is 
given at 86c bu, as against $1.62 in 1920 
and $2.37 in 1919. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Dec. 17.—Manitoba 
bran, shorts and middlings have been in 
the limelight all week on the Montreal 
market, having scored an advance of $2 
in price, although car lots of half bran 
and half shorts have sold at $3 higher, 
and it is claimed that a few lots of bran 
and shorts sold for $30 ton. Bran is 
quoted now at $26.25 ton, shorts at $28.25 
and middlings at $33.25, in bags, deliv- 
ered, less 25c ton for spot cash. The 
activity in these products is due to a 
keen local demand and restricted sup- 
plies. 

Other lines of feedstuffs remain un- 
changed, but quotations are very firm, 
with pure barley meal at $38@40 ton, 
pure grain moullie $38 and feed corn 
meal $35, in bags, delivered. A fair trade 
in rolled oats is being done at $3@3.10 
per bag of 90 Ibs. 

Light offerings also are having their 
effect upon flour quotations. Prices have. 
not advanced materially, but there are 
indications that they may do so. a 
wheat flours are in demand for local an 
rural trade, as it is understood stocks 
have been allowed to dwindle to a very 
low mark. Car lots of first patents are 
being sold at $7.50 bbl, second patents 
at $7 and strong bakers at $6.80, jute, 
delivered, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario millers have been making very 
small offerings of winter wheat flours 
here. The result is a strong demand for 
the small supplies on hand. Car lots of 
choice grades are priced at $5.75@6 bbl, 
in secondhand jute, delivered, and small- 
er or broken lots at $6.50@6.75, delivered. 
Winter wheat patents are selling at $7 
@7.25 bbl in new cotton bags, delivered. 


White corn flour, in jute, delivered, is 
$4.50@4.60 bbl. These figures are slight- 
ly higher than those prevailing a week 
ago. 

The trade in export grain continues 
very quiet, with no improvement in de- 
mand from England. Local dealers have 
been informed that there is a scarcity of 
grain in the Liverpool district, but this 
has not brought any orders of conse- 
quence to Montreal grain men. Local 
and country buyers are purchasing west- 
ern oats and American corn in car lots 
quite freely. No. 2 Canadian western 
oats are quoted at 57@58c bu, No. 3 
Canadian western and extra feed at 56 
@56¥,c, No. 1 feed at 5414@55c, and 
No. 2 feed at 5314@54c, delivered. Car 
lots of American corn sold at 73@75c 
bu, delivered, Canadian funds. 


MONTREAL STORAGE PLANS 

The report that the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way would make a big addition to its 
local elevator next summer is confirmed. 
The site is at Windmill Point, where 
there is less interference from the gen- 
eral trade of the harbor. The situation 
is ideal for a big ocean grain storage 
plant. 

The board of harbor commissioners of 
Montreal is understood to have plans for 
the erection of a huge elevator at the 
lower end of this port. It has two plants 
already, but the trade here has grown 
to such an extent within the past year 
that something must be done at once to 
meet the situation. At present every- 
thing is tied up by the change in govern- 
ment, owing to the defeat at the polls of 
the Meighen administration, but it is 
recognized that, whoever holds the reins 
of power, provision will be made for the 
enormous grain business of this port. 


MR. NEILSON RESIGNS 


After 40 years’ active service in the 
milling business, Robert Neilson, assist- 
ant secretary of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., has resigned and will 
leave next Friday to spend the winter in 
California. Mr. Neilson has also resigned 
as director of the Keewatin Flour Mills 
Co., and of the Sunset Mfg. Co; as 
president of the boys’ home and as one 
of the business men on the advisory com- 
mittee of the department of commerce 
at McGill University. After several 
months of holiday he will return to 
Montreal, but not to active work in 
milling. 


NOTES 

A quarterly dividend of 3 per cent 
has been declared on the common stock 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., pay- 
able on Jan. 3, next. 

With the closing of the port for the 
season, receipts of grain and flour by 
the railways are falling off. Shipments 
of this kind are being diverted now to 
Atlantic seaboard. The last vessel to 
pass through the Lachine Canal this year 
was an American ship, en route from the 
ocean to Chicago. It locked through on 
the morning of Dec. 14. 

L. F. Kier. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirse, "Man., Dec. 17.—Although 
the demand for flour is not considerable, 
it is large enough to keep millers busy 
meeting the demand and feeling very 
well satisfied at the present trade. Busi- 
ness is mostly domestic, export demand 
continuing quiet. Prices are steady. 

Today’s quotations for top patent 
spring wheat flour are $7.30 bbl in jute 
bags, second patents $6.70, first clears 
$6.10, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and from eastern 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
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progressively to $7.60 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.65 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.80. 
MILLFEED 

Quotations on millfeeds are unchanged, 
with demand only fair, but sufficient to 
take care of the light output. Bran is 
selling at $17 ton in bags, and shorts 
$19, in cars or mixed cars, delivered, 
f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


Premiums for all grades are advanc- 
ing, due to the fact that offerings are 
almost nil, notwithstanding that offer- 
ings continue heavy. Farmers are hold- 
ing their wheat, both in store at Fort 
William and in transit, for $1.15@1.20, 
and when the market reaches these fig- 
ures the cash situation will undoubtedly 
ease up some. 

Demand for shipment to Vancouver is 
taking grain from as far east as Saska- 
toon. here are about 5,000,000 bus in 
Vancouver unsold, which is being held at 
9c over Winnipeg, May, in store. This 
demand at Vancouver is a new feature 
to the western grain trade, and some pre- 
dict that that city will develop into a 
government ~_ ~y | port. 

Inspections for the week ending Dec. 
15 were 6,430 cars, against 3,401 last 
week, 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 
Dec. 17: 


c— Futures—, 

Cash Dec. May 

Dee, FB «00s cece $1.07% $1.03% $1.08% 
Dee, 18 ..ccccces 1.05% 1.01% 1.05% 
ee, | eee ee 1.06% 1.02% 1.06% 
DOG, BB as csicvccs 1.08% 1.04% 1.08% 
Dee. 26 coccecess 1.11% 1.05% 1.09% 
Dec. 17 .cccceces 1.14% 1.07% 1.10% 

OATMEAL 


Dullness is the dominant feature of 
the markets for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Inquiry and buying are light, and in all 
probability will continue so until over 
New Year’s. Western millers report no 
changes in prices of these products since 
last week. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$2.50@2.75 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal at 
$3@3.25 per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winni- 
peg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The coarse grain market is unchanged. 
Trading is very limited, but prices re- 
main firm. The market continues to act 
stubbornly, as there appear to be many 
resting orders for barley and oats. Do- 
mestic inquiry is very light, and there. is 
nothing doing in export circles. The rye 
market continues extremely dull. The 
price of oats advanced 2c during the 
week, barley 33¢c, and rye declined 2c. 
Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 445%,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 581%4c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian 
western rye, 901,c,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

RYE PRODUCTS 


Demand continues very quiet for all 
rye products, with a light inquiry. No 
change in prices reported. Quotations: 
best patent flour $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium, $5.30; dark, $4; rye meal, $4,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


VESSELS CONTINUE LOADING 


—— navigation at Fort William 
closed officially at midnight on Dec. 12, 
ships were still loading grain up to Dec. 
15, although in these cases an extra in- 
surance premium would be necessary. 
If weather conditions at Sault St. Marie 
are favorable the boats will continue run- 
ning with grain possibly well into next 
week. Fourteen vessels cleared on Mon- 
day with grain, the quantity in their car- 
goes being something over 4,300,000 bus. 
Any vessels that may be caught at the 
western end of run by ice will store 
wheat in their. holds and lie at Fort 
William all winter. 


CUT IN PACIFIC RATE EXPECTED 


Reports from British Columbia state 
that further reductions in ocean freight 
rates from Pacific Coast ports to the 
United Kingdom are expected. Cable 
advices from London indicate that these 
are under discussion, and British ship- 
ping companies are disposed to make a 
special bid for business of this kind in 
1922. It is certain the service will be in- 
creased materially in the near future. 
Predictions are being made of a freight 
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rate of 25s per ton for Pacific Coast 
cargoes to the United Kingdom. 


NOTES 

F. L. Davies, of the firm of Vernon & 
Buckerfield, Vancouver, B. C., was in 
Winnipeg this week on a business trip. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Sons, Hamilton, Ont., passed through 
Winnipeg, Tuesday, on his way home, 
after a very satisfactory trip through 
western Canada. 

The annual meeting of the United 
Grain Growers’ Co., Ltd., opened here 
Thursday morning, Dec. 15, for a two 
days’ session. More than 350 delegates 
from Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, representing 36,000 shareholders, 
were in attendance. 

Figures announced by the Alberta gov- 
ment show that the province’s wheat 
yield for 1921 was 59,000,000 bus, worth 
$35,400,000 at 60c per bu. The oats crop 
was 92,156,000 bus, worth $18,431,000. 
Other field products brought the grand 
total up to $79,488,966. 

Records of the Canadian Hail Under- 
writers’ Association’s business done this 
year in the three prairie provinces show 


’ that the companies in the association suf- 


fered losses as follows: in Manitoba, 
$275,000; in Saskatchewan, $4,014,500; in 
Alberta, $725,000. Reports would indi- 
cate that the net loss sustained by the 
companies approximated $2,000,000. 
According to a statement given out 
this week the total receipts of grains at 
the elevators of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co. to Dec. 10 amount 
to 26,000,000 bus. This is 6,500,000 bus 
more than received during the entire sea- 
son of 1920. Approximately 90 per cent 
of this amount is wheat which graded 88 
per cent contract. Nearly 25,000 cars 
have been requisitioned to haul this grain. 
F. L. Prudhomme has become asso- 
ciated with the Saskatoon Grain Co., 
Ltd., a company controlled by strong 
London, Eng., interests who have a very 
extensive business in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, and who are now entering 
the Alberta field. With Mr. Prudhomme, 
who will be in charge of the local office, 
will be associated A. M. Adams, who has 
had considerable experience as the com- 
pany’s local country representative. 


Millers who have not registered under 
the feedingstuffs act are again being re- 
minded that their neglect to do so ren- 
ders them liable to punishment. Legally, 
no milling company can sell feedingstuffs 
in Canada without such registration, and 
there are penalties attached to infringe- 
ment of the act. All former registra- 
tions expired on Sept. 30 of this year, 
and any miller who has not renewed since 
the end of September should make haste 
to do so. 


The sitting of the grain inquiry board 
which was to have been held in Winnipeg, 
Dec. 12, has been indefinitely postponed. 
Mr. Justice Hyndman, presiding officer 
of the board, is sitting as a member of 
the appellate division of the supreme 
court at Calgary this week. A heavy 
docket of cases will keep him at Calgary 
for some time, and until the list is cleared 
it is understood he will not be in a posi- 
tion to set a date for the next sitting of 
the grain board. E. Gray. 





DENMARK’S AVERAGE CROP 

Danish crops suffered considerably 
from the severe drouth which prevailed 
over an extended —_ during the sum- 
mer months, and while late reports 
would indicate that the belated arrival 
of moisture has assisted some crops, says 
a consular report, it also aoeeee that it 
has injured others during the harvesting. 
Taken as a whole, however, an average 
crop has been harvested. Rye is slightly 
below middlings; wheat somewhat above. 
The spring crops on the islands show an 
average yield, while on the mainland 
they are considerably below average. 





COST OF LIVING IN HOLLAND 

Prices and the cost of living in the 
Netherlands have shown a slow decrease 
since 1918. On the basis of 100 in 1913 
the average price index figure for food 
was given as 287 in 1919, 267 in 1920, 
and for July, 1921, as 177. The gradual 
decline still continues. A retail price in- 
dex figure covering 29 articles had -de- 
clined up to July, 1921, to 168 from the 
1920 average of 258. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 17.—The coun- 
try is doing the sort of holiday trade 
that one would expect in a period of 
readjustment, when sensible men are try- 
ing to cut down expenses. At no time 
since the World War began has the 
country witnessed a more reasonable at- 
titude of Christmas shoppers. Enter- 
prising merchants in many cases have 
attracted large buying by reducing prices 
to a basis where Christmas shoppers 
would become quickly interested. 

The industries in the best position are 
those which readjusted their affairs 
months ago in accordance with the 
changed trade conditions. Many auto- 
mobile manufacturers are doing now 
what some trade experts advised them 
to do many months ago. In this city, 
recently, 200 cars of a well-known make 
were sold within three days at an av- 
erage price several hundred dollars be- 
low the lowest 1921 quotation. The next 
day 100 more were marketed at about 
the same terms, in response to the in- 
terest excited by a high pressure sale 
that was unquestionably staged so as to 
accumulate a sufficient fund to pay off 
pressing indebtedness. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE COMING YEAR 


Exceptional interest is being taken in 
the prognostications of well-known bank- 
ers and trade experts concerning prob- 
able developments of the next 12 months. 
Any forecast at such a time is difficult 
because of impending foreign develop- 
ments growing out of the tremendous 
changes brought about by the disarma- 
ment conference. No one can tell just 
how this will result, but every one real- 
izes that some of the metal trades will be 
adversely affected by withdrawal of gov- 
ernment orders for naval equipment. A 
few orders for great dreadnaughts are 
sufficient to keep an enormous force of 
steel workers employed, and indications 
are that the manufacturers will have to 
do heroic work to bring about sufficiently 
increased demand in other quarters to 
compensate for this lost tonnage. 

There is nothing in the outlook to sug- 
gest a resumption of speculation. The 
country’s purchasing power has been 
very largely reduced, compared with a 
year ago. It is difficult to tell just what 
will develop in the spring, which in ordi- 
nary years would be the season of indus- 
trial revival. In various lines there are 
signs of increased business activity, but 
whether this movement will develop on a 
large scale depends upon a successful 
solution of the problems connected with 
the industrial happenings at home and 
abroad. 


ADJUSTING EXCHANGE RATES 


Secretary Hoover’s optimism about the 
future has had a good deal of weight 
with business and financial interests. He 
makes the point that, while there are 
dangerous potentialities in the foreign 
situation, the outlook is not so depress- 
ing as some financial experts make it out 
to be, for the fact is that the leading 
European nations have shown great _re- 
cuperative power and are well cries 
to promote recovery. It will be of im- 
mense assistance, however, to stabilize 
foreign exchange rates and to build up a 
credit basis for the financing of Ameri- 
can trade abroad, and strong efforts are 
being made along this line. 

Important achievements are expected 
from the forthcoming international con- 
ference in London relating to forei 
exchange problems. The 
United States will be informally repre- 
sented at this gathering means that this 
country will be more directly connected 
in future with such negotiations. 

Besides this, there are important de- 
velopments likely to result from the in- 
ternational economic conference which 
may be called before long as a conse- 


act that the 


uence of the unusual success attending 
the disarmament conference. With enor- 
mous productive mechanism at the com- 
mand of American manufacturers, it is 
easy to see that it will be necessary to 
market about one fifth of our product 
abroad, provided we attempt “capacity 
operations,” which are essential if a real 
effort is made to provide full time em- 
ployment for American workers. 


IMPORTANT FINANCING LATER 


Exceptionally interesting loans may be 
brought out early in 1922. These will 
probably aggregate a very large amount, 
if nothing happens in the meantime to 
unsettle confidence or to impede the for- 
eign trade adjustment. Some of the rail- 
roads will obtain large loans through the 
sale of stock and bond issues. If trade 
revives it will be necessary for many 
industrial companies to apply to the in- 
vestment markets for funds with which 
to conduct improvement work. The in- 
dications are that the investing public 
will quickly absorb these loans, provided 
the flotations are not excessive, and that 
the business outlook continues to improve 
on the recent scale of betterment. 

Unless unforeseen obstacles are en- 
countered, the bond market will show 
continued expansion during the next few 
months, for it is clear that there is still 
an immense unemployed fund awaiting 
investment in this country. The decline 
which has taken place of late in the in- 
vestment yield of high grade securities 
results directly from the increasing de- 
mand for bonds by careful investors. 


STOCK MARKET ACTIVITY 


So much interest is being taken in the 
stock market outlook that this view from 
a well-known Wall Street observer has 
peculiar interest at this time: “I do not 
see any spirited upbidding of stock mar- 
ket prices for some time to come. The 
American people are not yet in the mood 
to take heavy speculative risks. Too 
many have suffered burdensome losses to 
permit of their indulging in excessive 
speculative commitments at a time when 
there are still tremendous uncertainties 
to reckon with. ; 

“However, the’ market is in a much 
safer position than it was, and compared 
with conditions existing one year ago, 
the outlook is much more favorable. The 
situation has been enormously helped by 
the strengthening of the Federal Reserve 
ratio. e would have been in a sorry 
plight had it not been for the magnifi- 
cent strength of the Federal Reserve 
System and the move to force reduction 
of speculative loans which resulted from 
the wise strictures of the Federal Re- 
serve Board last year.” 


REMARKABLE BOND SALES 


Sale of $55,000,000 50-year New York 
City 4% per cent bonds at an average 
price of 103.407 was one of the most 
successful offerings that the metropolis 
ever made. There was a heavy over- 
subscription, and the city realized nearly 
$2,000,000 in premiums from the sale. 
Inasmuch as the average bid for the most 
recent previous loan of the kind was 
100.65, it will be seen that the average 
price received for the present loan was 
remarkably advantageous. 

This successful sale has excited atten- 
tion everywhere, and unquestionably has 
been a helpful factor in the bond mar- 
ket. It means that there is an immense 
unemployed fund which can be appealed 
to successfully through an offer of safe 
bonds at a price to show a fairly gen- 
erous income return. Inasmuch as New 
York City bonds have been considered as 
ranking second only to United States 
government bonds, it is not strange that 
they should be in demand at a time when 
the public is investing heavily in tax 
exempt securities. 
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conflicts. The Jews represent eleven- per 
cent of the population, and yet the 
world’s attitude toward Palestine has 
been largely dominated of late by Zion- 
ism. Even the British government was 
definitely committed to a policy favor-. 
ing Zionist aims by the so-called Balfour 
declaration, made in November of 1917. 
The text of this immensely significant 
declaration is as follows: 

“His ey ore A government view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavors to fa- 
cilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country.” 

In attempting to maintain the delicate 
balance between seventy-six thousand 
Jews, backed by the sentiment of the 
millions of Jews scattered throughout the 
world, and five hundred thousand Arabs, 
backed by allied Mohammedanism, the 
British administration has encountered 
innumerable difficulties. The Arabs them- 
selves were terrified by the thought that 
control of the country might be sum- 
marily handed over to the Jews, and in- 
numerable wild stories were current 
among them. The Moslem holy places 
were to be taken away from them; they 
were even to lose their lands and homes. 
The agitation resulted in a violent out- 
break in the streets of Jerusalem in 
April of 1920, when a number of Jews 
were killed or wounded, and many Jew- 
ish shops were looted. Again, last May, 


there was serious trouble. There were 
riots in Jaffa, and many rural Jewish 
colonies were attacked. The govern- 
ment was forced to proclaim martial law, 
and before the disturbances ended eighty- 
eight persons. had been killed and two 
hundred and thirty-eight injured. 

Little by little, however, the fears of 
the Arab population have been calmed, 
and, as the report shows, the government 
has made a real advance toward the 
establishment of better living conditions 
and renewed commercial activity. The 
administration of the country is in the 
hands of a British high commissioner, 
Herbert Samuel, well known as Great 
Britain’s postmaster general from 1910 
to 1914, and again in 1915-1916, and as 
secretary of state for home affairs in 
1916. Under him is a departmental or- 
ganization made up, for the present, 
largely of British officials, but the re- 
port states that “as the preliminary work 
is completed, and as Palestinians pos- 
sessing the necessary qualities can be 
chosen and trained to administrative 
work, it is intended to reduce the num- 
ber of British and to increase the num- 
ber of Palestinian officials. This process 
has, indeed, already begun.” 

In addition, there is an advisory coun- 
cil, established a little more than a year 
ago, consisting of ten members nomi- 
nated by the high commissioner. Four 
of the members are Moslems, three are 
Christians and three are Jews. This 
council meets every "month, and is con- 
sulted by the administration regarding 
all important questions of internal pol- 
icy; the commissioner reports that “no 
case has yet arisen in which the govern- 


ment has been unable to accept the opin- 
ion of the majority of the members of 
the council.” 

The finances of Palestine were, and 
still are, in a bad way, owing to the 
fact that most of the taxes were so de- 
structive to industry that they had long 
since ceased to be productive. So far, 
owing to the condition both of the coun- 
try itself and of European finances gen- 
erally, it has been impossible to float a 
government loan, without which many 
public works which would be directly or 
indirectly remunerative cannot be exe- 
cuted. None the less, the cost of civil 
administration of Palestine has been kept 
within the amount of the local revenue, 
and no grant-in-aid is received from the 
British exchequer. Many of the old 
taxes, oppressive in effect and small in 
yield, have been either abolished or 
lightened, and various new taxes, par- 
ticularly on imports, have replaced them. 

It is now estimated that the total 
revenue of the Palestine government 
for 1921-22 will amount to £E2,214,047, 
the Egyptian gold cry being normal- 
ly worth £1 0s 614d in British currency. 
The largest items are import dues, 
£E383,613; tithes, £E396,900; house and 
land tax,. £122,000; railway passenger 
and freight receipts, £E760,000. Against 
this there is estimated a total ordinary 
expenditure for the year of £E2,286,133, 
the chief items being public debts and 
loan charge, £E210,000; department of 
public health, £E142,885; education, 
£E103,000; public security and prisons, 
£E216,642; defense, £E91,676; posts, 
telegraph and telephone, £E119,526; 
railways, £E745,579. 

The defense of Palestine is taken care 
of by a British garrison, amounting to 
about five thousand troops, and repre- 
senting an annual cost to the British 
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government of £2,500,000. In addition, 
the Palestine administration maintains a 
police force of thirteen hundred men, 
which so far has admittedly not proved 
very efficient. A new force of five hun- 
dred men, however, is being organized, 
which will be highly trained under Brit- 
ish officers. Three hundred of these new 
policemen will be mounted, fifty of them 
on camels, and the force will be em- 
ployed, in bodies of not less than twenty- 
five men, in the protection of the fron 
tiers against raids and in suppressing 
internal disturbances. 

In many ways the most important 
work as yet done in Palestine by the new 
administration is in connection with the 
railways. Allenby’s advance from Egypt 
was accompanied by the construction of 
a military railroad from Kantara, on 
the Suez Canal, first to Rafah, on the 
Egyptian-Palestine frontier, and thence 
northward along the coast to Haifa, 
where it meets the old railway line cross- 
ing Palestine from west to east and link- 
ing Damascus with the seacoast. The 
new line likewise meets at Jaffa the road, 
fifty-four miles long, connecting Jaffa 
with Jerusalem, the oldest and for many 
years the only railroad in Palestine. 
The civil administration has taken over 
the operation of all the railroads of the 
country, and also of the military line to 
Kantara. It has rebuilt much of the 
hastily constructed main line, and is now 
actually running dining and sleeping cars 
on a number of its trains. Far more 
important, it has created a freight serv- 
ice whereby the agricultural produce of 
Palestine can be shipped abroad, and im- 
ports can be brought in, without de- 
pendence on the open roadsteads of Jaffa 
and Haifa. 

The future of Palestine depends 
largely on its agriculture, and even be 
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fore the civil administration took charge, 
the military authorities established a de- 
partment of agriculture for the assist- 
ance of the farmers. Travelling instruc- 
tors give the farmers advice and assist- 
ance, and teach them how to fight plant 
diseases and insect pests. Complete 
preparations have been made to combat 
a plague of locusts, should one occur. 
Forest nurseries have been established, 
some hundreds of thousands of new 
trees planted, and rigid rules made and 
enforced to prevent the cutting of tim- 
ber and to guard against fires. The first 
agricultural shows ever held in Palestine 
were given this year at Haifa, Jaffa and 
Nablus. Loans to the amount of £E370,- 
000 have been made to farmers for the 
purchase of seed and live stock. 

In the matter of education, the report 
states that new schools are being opened 
at the rate of about one a week. The 
ingenious plan adopted is that any town 
or village which wants a school is in- 
vited to provide a suitable building and 
keep it in repair; the government, out 
of general taxation, pays the salaries of 
the teachers and the other expenses of 
maintenance. There are two government 
training colleges for teachers, and a 
much-needed law school has been estab- 
lished in Jerusalem. 

The health of the population of Pal- 
estine, until two years ago, suffered la- 
mentably from the absolute lack of at- 
tention to sanitation. The new adminis- 
tration has established a public health 
service, and the sanitation of the towns 
is now effectively supervised. Before 
the British occupation there were no 
government hospitals or dispensaries for 
the civil population; now there are fif- 
teen hospitals, twenty-one dispensaries, 
eight clinics and five epidemic posts. 

Palestine has two chief plagues, ma- 
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laria and trachoma; it is estimated that 
from sixty to ninety-five per cent of the 
school children, according to locality, are 
afflicted with the latter disease. In the 
fight against malaria the government is 
draining swamps and oiling or closing 
wells and cisterns; over fifty thousand 
wells have already been registered and 
cared for. To reduce the amount of 
trachoma, a travelling ophthalmic hos- 
pital has been established, and medical 
inspection is maintained in all the 
schools. With the exception of malaria 
and trachoma, according to the report, 
the health of Palestine has been re- 
markably good, and epidemic diseases 
have been kept well under control. 

These represent only a few of the 
activities of the British civil administra- 
tion in Palestine, but they serve to in- 
dicate what is being done. The future, 
of course, is still obscure, and much de- 
pends on the extent to which the Zionist 
movement develops. Since August of 
1920 about ten thousand Jews have re- 
turned to Palestine, but the total num- 
ber of Jews in relation to the other ele- 
ments in the population is still very 
small. If Palestine remains perma- 
nently what it is now, an essentially 
Arab country, its development under 
British regulation will presumably be 
not unlike that of other Moslem states 
over which Great Britain exercises con- 
trol. If, on the other hand, the doc- 
trines propounded by Herzl thirty years 
ago bear fruit, and there is a real move- 
ment of Jews from all parts of the 
world back to Palestine, then the events 
of the past few years mark the begin- 
ning of a new chapter, full of extraor- 
dinary possibilities, in the history of the 
Jewish race. 

How great the change may be is 
shown by the simple fact that the cen- 





turies of stagnation in Palestine were 
due largely to the disappearance of the 
Jews themselves. For eighteen and a 
half centuries they have formed a small 
minority of the population, and their 
places have been taken by peoples show- 
ing little or no aptitude for civilization. 
A Palestine with half a million or a 
million Jews would be a very different 
country from the Palestine of today, 
with its seventy or eighty thousand Jews 
precariously existing amid the openly 
antagonistic Arabs. 

From the standpoint of the American 


flour miller, the possible rebirth of Pal- . 


estine has a special significance because 
it would almost certainly mean a new 
and important customer for American 
flour. Palestine is never likely to grow 
as much wheat as it needs, and it is 
still less likely to build up a milling ca- 
pacity sufficient to take care even of its 
own wheat crops. ‘Today Palestine con- 
sumes relatively little wheat bread, but 
the restoration of Jewish predominance 
would undoubtedly involve an echo of 
Old Testament times, when white bread 
and the baker played a very important 
part in Jewish history. 

As a matter of fact, no race laid 
more emphasis on bread in its early bis- 
tory than that of the Jews. The Old 
Testament is full of references to bak- 
ers, to bread and to the grinding of 
wheat, and Palestine was almost cer- 
tainly one of the first regions in which 
the cultivation of wheat was developed. 
First and last we can get from the Bible 
a pretty clear idea of how milling and 
baking were carried on among the Jews 
thirty centuries ago, and a summary of 
the evidence, collected for an earlier 
article published in The Northwestern 
Miller, has a special interest now in the 
light of what may’ happen regarding the 
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establishment once again of a Jewish 
nation in Palestine as the result of 
British control of the government. 

The earliest reference to a professional 
baker is, of course, to be found in the 
familiar story in Genesis. In this case 
the baker was not a Jew, but an Egyp- 
tian, but the Jews certainly saw nothing 
unusual in Pharaoh’s having such an 
official, and he seems to have been a per- 
sonage of some importance in the royal 
palace. Presumably, however, profes- 
sional bakers existed at that time only in 
connection with a few great households; 
there is nothing to indicate that men 
actually set up bakeries as business en- 


terprises. 


It would be interesting to know how 
King Solomon provided bread for his 
establishment, including his more than 
numerous wives and the ladies of less 
authentic status with whom the Old 
Testament story credits him. Perhaps 
they carried on home baking themselves 
on a huge scale, the wives taking turns 
at the task; or perhaps Solomon too had 
a chief baker, and very possibly he 
hanged him, just as Pharaoh did, for in- 
dulging in unwise speculation. 

There is an interesting reference in I 
Samuel which shows conclusively how the 
bakery labor situation was dealt with in 
those days. The Jews having asked for 
a king to rule over them, Samuel points 
out that if they get one they are likely 
to regret it, for the king will set the 
people to do his. work, and will grind 
them down with taxes, “and he will take 
your daughters to be confectionaries, and 
to be cooks, and to be bakers.” In other 
words, baking on a large scale was car- 
ried on largely by the enforced labor of 
slaves, or of women in little better posi- 
tion. Here, again, the reference is evi- 
dently to the great private establishment 
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A Palestine Mounted Policeman on a Trail Near Mount Tabor, Overlooking the Fields of Nazareth 


of a ruler, who has to feed an enor- 
mous household; there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the daughters in question 
were to be set to work baking bread for 
the public. 

This, however, was in the early days 
of Jewish history, and before David, 
Solomon and their successors had made 
Jerusalem into a veritable city. Many 
years later we find a different situation 
existing, and one suggesting, at least, a 
commercial bakery on a more modern 
basis, and also the existence of some- 
thing resembling a bakers’ association. 

The Chaldeans had been making a vast 
amount of trouble for the Jews, and 
King Zedekiah, at his wits’ ends to know 
what to do, directed the prophet Jere- 
miah to pray for the people. Thereupon 
Jeremiah, always ready to foretell dis- 
aster, announced that the Chaldeans, who 
had temporarily withdrawn, would short- 
ly return, “and fight against this city, 
and take it, and burn it with fire.” 

This was exactly what Zedekiah had 
not bargained for, so the unwelcome 
prophet was straightway thrown into 
prison. After he had remained there 
for a few days, however, the king lis- 
tened to his plea for liberty, and “com- 
manded that they should commit Jere- 


miah into the court of the prison, and 
that they should give him daily a piece 
of bread out of the bakers’ street, until 
all the bread in the city were spent.” 

It would be immensely interesting to 
know just what the “bakers’ street” real- 
ly was. Apparently by this time the 
Jews, at least in Jerusalem, had turned 
away from home baking sufficiently so 
that the bakers formed a definite group, 
localized by having their establishments 
in a single street. This is a very dif- 
ferent situation from the one revealed in 
the earlier references to bakers, for the 
“bakers’ street” cannot have had anything 
to do with the royal palace. Did the bak- 
ers go there voluntarily, or was a cer- 
tain region officially designated for them? 
Did they have sn organization, and did 
they come together to fix prices? Did 
they have any scheme for co-operative 
flour buying? 

The answer to each of these questions 
is probably affirmative, to some extent 
at Teast, for it is. inconceivable to think 
of a group of tradesmen living close 
together and all working at the same in- 
dustry without establishing some meas- 
ure of industrial organization. 

One other, and this time an earlier, 
reference contains an. inte sugges- 


tion as to the origin of commercial bak- 
ing among the Jews. In Leviticus there 
is a vigorous statement of what will hap- 
pen to the Jews if they are disobedient 
to the law; they are to face civil war, 
pestilence, and sundry other ills, and 
also this: “And when I have broken the 
staff of your bread, ten women shall 
bake your bread in one oven, and they 
shall deliver you your bread again by 
weight: and ye shall eat, and not be 
satisfied.” 

This passage is unquestionably very 
old, i indicates that the Jews were 
familiar with some sort of co-operative 
scheme, whereby, presumably at least, 
households brought their flour to the co- 
operative bakery, and the bread after 
baking was weighed out to them. The 
thought back of the passage, of course, 
is that if the Jews transgress the law, 
no matter how much bread they may 
eat it will do them no ; but the idea 
of the ten women and the single oven, 
and of weighing out the bread, would 
never have occurred to them if some- 
thing of the kind had not actually been 


practiced. 
This probably indicates the way in 
which the commercial activity of the 


“bakers’ street” came into existence. 
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Originally all baking was done at home, 
the only persons who could be called 
bakers by profession being those em- 
— in the royal and other great house- 

olds, and the slaves under them. Little 
by little, however, the people grouped 
themselves together in order to > their 
baking collectively, thereby saving in both 
labor and equipment; one oven would do 
for several families. 

The next step was for certain indi- 
viduals to preside regularly over these 
ovens. Probably the whole thing was 
long done on a purely toll basis: each 
household brought its flour and took 
away its bread, the baker retaining a 
certain number of loaves as his fee. 
Finally, however, convenience undoubt- 
edly dictated payment in money, for the 
use of currency developed rapidly among 
the Jews, and the bakers of the “street” 
undoubtedly were paid partly, or largely, 
in actual coin. 

Another reference in Leviticus is like- 
wise worth noting. The Jews are com- 
manded to “take fine flour and bake 
twelve cakes therefrom.” Just what was 
meant by “fine” flour? Was the word 
merely indicative of the fact that all 
ground grain is relatively “fine,” or did 
it mean something more? The early 
Greeks habitually referred to flour as 
“white,” but there is nothing to indicate 
the kind of flour produced by the Jewish 
mills. Probably, though, it was distinct- 
ly coarse, for the methods of wheat 
grinding then in use could hardly yield 
what would now be termed a “fine” 
flour. ‘ 

Perhaps the most interesting evidence 
of the universality of home baking in 
the earliest period is contained in the 
passage in Exodus which describes the 
Israelites’ preparations for the flight out 
of Egypt. In their haste “the people 
took their dough before it was leavened, 
their kneading troughs being bound up in 
their clothes upon their shoulders.” Now, 
there can be no question that the Jews 
in leaving Egypt reduced their baggage 
to an absolute minimum, for their flight 


-was of such a nature that they could not 


possibly carry a single article which they 
did not absolutely require; and yet they 
are all represented as carrying their 
kneading troughs. 

It should be added that they found 
opportunity for a shrewd, if scarcely 
honest, financial transaction, for, at 
Moses’ direction, “they borrowed of the 
Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels 
of gold, and raiment; and the Lord gave 
the people favor in the sight of the 
Egyptians, so that they lent unto them 
such things as they required: and they 
spoiled the Egyptians.” So far as I 
know, this is the earliest recorded in- 
stance of the extension of unwarranted 
credit, with the natural and inevitable 
results. 

We now come to a consideration of the 
millers of ancient Palestine and their 
machinery. In those days the bakers 
seem to have been much more important 
than the millers, for we find no refer- 
ences to millers as a class, and the mills 
were almost universally operated by 
slaves. 

Probably, in the early days, there were 
two main classes of flour mills: one, the 
ordinary domestic mill, in which each 
household ground its own wheat; the 
other, the mill established in the royal or 
other large household, worked by slaves, 
and supplying flour for the royal family 
and retinue. But there may have been 
semipublic mills from very early times. 
For example, when the Philistines cap- 
tured Samson and put out his eyes, they 
“brought him down to Gaza, and bound 
him with fetters of brass, and he did 
grind in the prison house.” 

That flour milling was carried on al- 
most exclusively by slaves is unquestion- 
able; the interesting problem is to deter- 
mine how far it was managed by the 
authorities as a public service. Not to 
any great extent, probably, or there 
would be more specific references to it, 
as there are to baking, but it seems 
likely that most of the local prisons 
maintained mills in which grain was 
ground for the people at large. : 

However, most of the early grindin 
was certainly done at home, and eac 
man’s millstones were regarded as among 
his most important possessions. Thus it 
was specifically forbidden for any one 
to accept millstones as collateral for a 
loan: “No man shall take the nether or 
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the upper millstone to pledge; for he 
taketh a man’s life to pledge.” As laws 
are made only when there are evils to 
correct, it is clear that some of the 
Jews were in the habit of mortgaging 
their domestic flour mills, and then, on 
the foreclosure of the mortgage, finding 
themselves unable to keep themselves 
alive, and thus becoming public charges. 
Regarding the character of these early 
mills, we can be reasonably sure that 
the “upper and the nether millstone” 
were not at all the revolving stones of lat- 
er days, though tradition, little informed 
as to the history of milling methods, in- 
sists on this point. Even the quern, or 
revolving grinder of Roman days, was 
unknown to the early Hebrews, and its 
subsequent introduction into Jerusalem 
was almost certainly from the West. 
The flour mill of ancient Palestine was 
undoubtedly some form of the saddle 
stone, or even the ordinary mortar and 
pestle. The saddle stone was simply a 
slightly concave stone, higher at one end 
than the other (the nether millstone), on 
which the grain was rubbed or ground 
by a small stone muller (the upper mill- 
stone), worked backwards and forwards, 
but not rolled. Specimens of such stones 
preserved to our own day show that they 
varied considerably in size, but the larg- 
est of them was not bigger than one man 
could operate. In Exodus there is a 
reference to the slave woman “behind” 
the mill, and as the saddle stone is the 
only primitive grinding device that has 
any “behind” and “before,” it is quite 
clear that this is the type referred to. 
Simple as the milling equipment of the 
Jews in Old Testament days may ap- 
pear, Palestine has gone backward rath- 
er than forward since then in the matter 
of milling and baking, as indeed it has 
largely gone backward in all the proc- 
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esses of civilization. Now, for the first 
time since the year 70, the country is 
beginning to be something more than a 
battlefield for armies of other nations 
to fight over. The new chapter in its 
history has definitely begun with Allen- 
by’s victories and the work of the mili- 
tary and civil administrations established 
by the British. 

What the future course of Palestine’s 
history will be is one of the puzzles 
which the war has left. It seems at 
least possible that the dreams of Herzl 
and his followers in the Zionist movement 
may be realized, and that the Balfour 
declaration may prove to have been the 
first official step in the creation anew of 
a Jewish nation. Quite unconsciously, 
William of Germany launched the move- 
ment which is today making Palestine 
once more an inhabitable country, and it 
may be that, after a lapse of nearly two 
thousand years, the Jewish race will 
once again have a home of its own, a 
home created for it by the British genius 
for organization which inspires every 
line of the unobtrusive but none the less 
extraordinary official report which has 
served as the basis for this article. 

H. A. Bettows. 


BELGIAN SUGAR BEET CROP 

The Belgian beet sugar yield is esti- 
mated at 270,000 tons, compared with 
230,000 last year. This production, 
which far exceeded expectations, per- 
mitted removal of government control 
of sugar on Nov. 1. During September 
sugar production increased to a total 
manufacture of 509 metric tons and re- 
fining of 7,877. The summer drouth is 
reported to have had but little effect on 
Belgian cereals, and spring wheat, oats, 
and spring barley are said to be giving 
a satisfactory yield. 
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100 YEARS OF ACME-EVANS HISTORY 


Edgar H. Evans, president of Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has compiled for The Northwestern Miller the following brief account 
of the - | historical background accredited to this pioneer milling 

t 


company of the central states. 


The story has been put together from 


his own recollections, from real estate abstracts, from Howland’s book 
on “Early Indianapolis,” and from personal reminiscences of Mrs. 
Lizzie Riley, granddaughter of Isaac Wilson, Harvey Mullens, associ- 
ated with Acme Milling Co. and Acme-Evans Co. since 1885, and James 
Kerr, associated with the mills since 1873. 


The new flour mill of Acme-Evans Co. 
on West Washington Street, east of 
White River, in Indianapolis, is a con- 
necting link with the earliest days of 
Indianapolis. It has_a historical back- 
ground of 100 years. Few people realize 
that this large and important institution 
is by far the oldest continuous enterprise 
in the city of Indianapolis. At the time 
it was established there was no Indian- 
apolis and red men roamed the forests, 
long since cleared and dedicated to broad 
business streets lined with skyscrapers, 
and avenues adorned with handsome 
modern homes. 

Isaac Wilson, a Revolutionary soldier 
and ene of the first settlers of Indian- 
apolis, arrived on the site of what is 
now the capital city on April 6, 1820. In 
the same year he bought a tract of land 
from the government and built on it the 
first cabin erected on the original town 
plat, at the northwest corner of the 
present state house grounds. In 1821, 
Mr. Wilson built a house on North 
Street, west of Blake, which is still 
standing. Previous to building the house, 
he erected a sawmill with which to cut 
the timber for building. Im 1821 he 
built the first grist mill in Indianapolis. 
It was a three-story frame water mill 


Grinding Corn Today Almost Exactly as the Slave-Women Ground It in Egypt 4,000 Years Ago 


located near Walnut Street on the bank 
of the old channel of Fall Creek, which 
at that time flowed into White River, 
near Washington Street. In 1831 Mr. 
Wilson’s daughter, Patsy, was married to 
Samuel J. Patterson, who operated the 
mill thereafter. 

Some time prior to March, 1832, James 
Blake & Co. erected a frame mill, op- 
erated by steam, north of the National 
Road near White River, adjacent to the 
brick ferry house. This mill was built 
on the “steam mill lot,” set aside under 
that name by the state, and was worth, 
according to the county records, “more 
than $3,000, including machinery.” In 
1849 a partnership, formed of James 
Blake, James Ray and Samuel J. Pat- 
terson, came into possession of this mill. 
They constructed a mill race from the 
Patterson dam built on Fall Creek in 
1832. The business of the original grist 
mill on Fall Creek was discontinued, and 
about 1852 they built a large frame mill 
known as the Hoosier State Flour Mill. 
Shortly after this the partnership was 
dissolved, and Patterson conducted the 
business himself. 

In 1864 to 1865 J. C. Geisendorff & 
Co. erected on the site of this last mill 
a five-story brick mill of 200 bbls ca- 
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pacity, probably the largest then in In- 
diana. In 1880 the Hoosier mill was 
partly destroyed by fire while it was op- 
erated by D. A. Richardson & Co. The 
property was sold to D. A. Richardson, 
and in 1881 was rebuilt and operated by 
Richardson & Evans, the latter being 
George T. Evans. On the death of D. 
A. Richardson, in 1892, his,interest was 
bought by Mr. Evans, and the firm was 
reorganized as George T. Evans & Son 
the following year. 

About 1840 John Carlisle built on 
Bright Street, a square north of the pres- 
ent Mill B, a frame water mill, which 
burned down some time previous to 1860. 
About that year he then’ built, adjacent 
to a frame mill owned by Skillan Broth- 
ers, the first Mill A, a brick building on 
Washington Avenue, near Blackford 
Street, three or four stories high. This 
was sold in 1864 to a partnership con- 
sisting of the three Sohl brothers and 
Leonard Wild, which a year later was 
reorganized as Sohl, Gibson & Co., by 
the admission of David Gibson, who 
bought out the interest of one of the 
Sohl brothers. In 1873 this company was 
succeeded by the firm of D. & T. M. 
Gibson, who built Mill B that year, the 
following year tearing down the original 
Mill A and building on the same site a 
brick structure, then the largest flour mill 
in Indiana. This stood until it burned 
on Oct. 16, 1917. 

In 1883 Samuel F. Robinson and oth- 
ers bought the property at a receiver’s 
sale, selling it to the Indianapolis Mill- 
ing Co., among whose stockholders were 
the Frenzel Brothers. This company in 
turn sold to the Acme Milling Co., the 
stock of which was owned mostly by 
Samuel F. Robinson, and on his death in 
1898 his brother, D. C. Robinson, suc- 
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ceeded to the business, which was man- 
aged by Arthur Gillet. 

On March 4, 1909, the Acme Milling 
Co. and George T. Evans & Son were 
consolidated under the name of Acme- 
Evans Co., with George T. Evans as 
president and Arthur Gillet as vice presi- 
dent. On the former’s death, late that 
year, he was succeeded by his son, Edgar 
H. Evans. In October, 1917, Mill A was 
completely destroyed by fire. Plans were 
immediately made for rebuilding, and 
Mill C, a concrete fireproof structure of 
the latest type, was completed about a 
year later. It is the largest mill in In- 
diana and considered the most complete, 
most efficient and nearest fireproof in ex- 
istence anywhere in the world. It has a 
capacity of 2,000 bbls of flour daily, with 
concrete tank storage for almost 300,000 
bus of wheat. A complete description 
of the mill is found in a booklet pub- 
lished in March, 1919, for use at the 
formal mill opening, which took place 
March 21 of that year. This record, 
photographs, invitations and articles in 
newspapers and trade journals are col- 
lected in a scrapbook entitled “Data 
Concerning Mill C.” 

The Acme-Evans Co. now operates 
three mills, the Hoosier Mill, which 
-* spring and Kansas hard wheat, 

ill C, for grinding soft wheat, and Mill 
B, for corn meal and feedstuffs. The 
supplies for these mills are drawn from 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota and-the Dakotas. The flour is 
shipped practically all over the United 
States east of the Mississippi River, and 
into Cuba and a number of European 
countries. The daily capacity of the 
total plants is 3,000 bbls of flour, 500 
bbls of corn products and 350 tons of 
feedstuffs. 


SWEDISH WHEAT SITUATION 


Consular Official Estimates Import Needs for 
Current Year at 4,000,000 Bus—Must 
Come from America 


Previous to the war, Sweden con- 
sumed about 15,500,000 bus wheat annu- 
ally and raised about half of that 
amount. Owing to more extensive plant- 
ing since the war and to unusually fa- 
vorable weather, this year’s crop, accord- 
ing to a consular report, is expected to 
be 12,500,000 bus, the largest on record, 
of which 1,300,000 must be used for re- 
planting, leaving a balance of 11,200,000 
bus for consumption. 

The ithport requirement of wheat, 
therefore, according to the consular au- 
thority, will be about 4,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with the pre-war requirement. of 
from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000. European 
wheat is not available, and the Argen- 
tine crop is understood in Sweden to be 
inferior. It is considered practically cer- 
tain, therefore, that Sweden will pur- 
chase between 3,500,000 and 4,500,000 bus 
American wheat. About half of this esti- 
mated amount already has been deliv- 
ered. 

“The amount of wheat still required 
will not be needed at once because of a 
recent government decision,” reads the 
consular report in question. “Since 
Swedish wheat is lacking in gluten, it is 
customary to mix it with American 
wheat. Bakers have recently been in- 
creasing the proportion from about 40 
to 70 per cent because of the competi- 
tion in producing better bread, and 
American wheat has therefore been in 
good demand at 10 crowns more than the 
Swedish crop, which remained unsold, at 
about 24 crowns per 100 kilos ($1.50 per 
bu). If this proportion were maintained, 
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the country would import about three 
fourths of its consumption and two 
thirds of the Swedish crop would remain 
untouched 

“The government has therefore decreed 
that only 30 per cent of American wheat 
shall be used, even though the resulting 
bread be of inferior quality. This will 
enable the usual two months’ stock of 
American wheat to fill requirements for 
four months, or until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and thereafter about 367,000 bus 
a month will be needed. It is believed 
that the Swedish crop cannot continue to 
supply 70 per cent of the flour, in which 
case more American wheat will be re- 
quired. 

“Importers in Sweden are anxious to 
secure direct connections with American 
shippers and mills. These importers 
have been buying in Copenhagen, but 
Denmark is no longer importing Ameri- 
can wheat, and they see no reason for 
paying a commission to a Stockholm 
agent. They are especially eager to se- 
cure the direct representation of large, 
well-known companies whose Copenhagen 
agents formerly controlled the Swedish 
as well as Danish markets.” 





Greece—Crops 
Grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, as reported by the Sta- 
tistique Annuelle, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1921.. 11,170 4,134 3,151 6,430 7,874 
1920.. 12,194 3,996 1,351 7,025 7,874 
1919.. 9,693 2,749 1,081 5,020 7,016 
1918.. 13,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 6,466 
1917.. 11,505 3,566 695 6,796 6,112 

ACRES (0000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
ees 222 eee 


1921... 988 oe 

1920... 1,399 273 131 581 eve 
1919... 936 eae eee 300 393 
1918... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917... 1,046 165 66 390 433 
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ING CENSUS—1919 SUMMARY "he Gade Wee 
MILL N Census Number of Wheat c——Wheat flour produced—, 
year establishments used, bus Quantity, bbis Value 
United States-........ 1919 4,671 608,303,468 131,629,500 $1,426,842,075 
. " ° bite 1914 5,055 542,620,843 115,686,750 540,107,717 
Statistics Supplied by the Census Bureau in Advance of Publication of the ae pei 0a i pag Serie one 
- > os ww) ae) ee Cheneeegeoeeeeee , , . ’ , fs “ 
Complete Census Report, Showing the Bureau’s 1919 Estimates of the a 1914 211 134,361,178 21,117,914 117,908,516 
" MRD oc cc tecucnsvsscoee 907, 150, 482,35 
Number of Wheat Flour Mills by States, the Number and Total 1914 172 59,919,438 12,772,478 56,489,465 
2 Ag, BS UME Sas Cid cnasy'eios 1919 128 43,203,302 9,026,497 99,673,171 
Flour Production of Mills Grinding More Than 1,000 Bbls, the 1914 143 38,039,814 8,492,489 40,641,848 
- : ee AP EE POR Pee 1919 164 33,334,989 7,244,663 77,542,392 
Number and Total Flour Production of the Larger Mills, 1914 189 30,940,199 6.627.369 31,815,570 
ian ae : NE Ss caidhasdeaees 1919 304 32,449,967 7,075,525 74,624,403 
the Total Milling Activity of the United States, 1914 355 25,036,518 5,354,186 25,381,818 
Wiiientee © ois 56. casece 1919 60 26,811,418 5,905,240 60,845,766 
and the Wheat Flour and Corn Meal 1914 57 17,546,245 3,760,873 15,661,494 
. ee ae eerie 1919 411 27,170,458 5,756,398 63,001,525 
and Flour Production by States 1914 461 27,581,757 5,667,605 27,640,879 
RE hi giiusta tinwaad 1919 111 21,288,674 4,578,889 52,624,883 
1914 80 18,957,182 4,085,185 21,783,232 
Number of Wheat Flour Mills 2 Merchant mills manufacturing Lo so Uae s.4.4 Odin who 1919 288 19,967,098 4,292,139 46,910,222 
= wheat flour, grouped according 1914 338 21,036,091 4,494,402 21,016,635 
@ Merchant mills manufacturing & _~to number of bbls produced—, Oklahoma ............... 1919 74 15,735,526 3,453,932 | 36,933,186 
= wheat flour, grouped according pe e 8 1914 56 9,572,492 2,068,536 9,814,280 
— to number of bbis produced— " * | ors See a ee 1919 158 15,890,652 3,404,637 37,923,944 
ec S 2 3 . $ 2 e¢ 8- s 1914 168 11,368,083 2,375,810 10,906,829 
ee = 2 82 be e ee - so <S 2 ANE | 65 oi, ed en ta Chae 1919 50 15,682,750 3,379,795 37,256,765 
s 3s a é Se ° £ 8 oo (os  @2 @ 1914 49 9,530,954 1,778,345 10,314,493 ; 
oA / =e: Baer Gear 3 & 3° te 3° .* 0 Se eer e eae 1919 72 14,945,031 3,334,000 34,392,635 7 
§& os a ae ae $ eae en. $e 1914 63 8,597,961 1,783,023 7,706,536 
5 s Sg 8% “s = Census 3. a2 ef of e§ ©5S #£=Pennsylvania ............ 1919 454 15,262,943 3,184,023 35,411,757 
>. a oa a Sa. fe vere 6 ©ShlUSS 6 «6CSS 6 6S4 USa Sa 1914 534 18,759,381 3,857,993 19,185,814 
Census ci w= $4 $4 Se FS & ww DSA baie | ie Te eee 1919 229 12,727,277 3,005,468 30,472,192 
Year— 6 8 $8 $8 ss $& 1914 290 14,303,610 3,037,904 15,321,426 
I a ro a a OHIO SE oe eee 1919 106 18,273,354 3,796,436 30,453,081 , 
ee 5 129 27 10 1914 96 13,675,817 3,030,863 13,681,829 \ 
UNITED STATES eee ee Mees BR BR Se a SD bebiety ots c erase nee 1919 236 12,166,540 2,634,387 29,678,795 
1919.... 6,713 2,042 2,776 1,144 477 274 ons og gg 296 «(188 83S(«i10 1914 286 12,956,108 2,696,843 13,708,173 
1914.... 6,876 1,821 2,920 1,377 540 s98 RNS te 1919 178 11,819,206 2,498,449 27,926,052 
1909.... 7,842 1,721 8,145 1,733 650 OKLAHOMA 1914 238 14,387,254 3,010,667 15,809,508 
ARKANSAS er oe 4 ee SS 13 North Dakota ........... 1919 60 10,041,186 2,215,675 24,881,249 
¢. ee . 2. ae tm ; 914 52 10,390,982 2,163,938 9,558,100 
1919.... 96 34 55 6 i °° IA 65-045 6s sao Rab 3s . 1919 266 10,119,357 2,137,906 23,514,125 
1914.... 68 17 30 5) . ++ 1909.... 92 15 16 34 22 5 1914 299 9,923,462 2,099,328 10,346,819 
1909.... 51 13 30 6 2 oe OREGON ee Ee ere ree 1919 32 6,920,735 1,476,280 14,893,615 
CALIFORNIA ‘ 1914 42 6,723,302 1,226,731 4,910,323 
g 1919... 97 24 = 25 a? «38 9 North Carolina .......... 1919 194 5,996,439 1,268,823 14,884,435 
1919.... 69 9 23 12 9 5 1914.... 84 21 30 21 9 3 1914 191 4,605,653 931,982 5,122,225 
1914.... 69 10 23 12 9 4 -1909.... 104 4 46 38 8 eo CRN Sere cade 1919 41 5,686,103 1,263,457 13,684,483 
1909.... 66 12 ge 19 9 1914 26 4,134,087 870,065 3,908,795 
COLORADO PENNSYLVANIA ng Pe eee 1919 123 5,532,610 1,247,409 12,708,591 
. 4 1919.... 766 818 $11 115 23 4 1914 127 5,151,046 1,073,760 4,991,525 
1919.... 45 18 15 10 4 1914.... 824 290 892 114 24 > OU aise vis Sam aaah ag < 8a 1919 | 75 5,858,642 1,238,218 13,573,332 
1914.... 48 cst @ B® 2 1909.... 917 832 427 141 14 3 1914 92 7,039,082 1,473,196 7,066,637 
1909.... 48 9 13 14 10 NA os boat ak ce vide a 1919 52 5,095,233 1,100,140 11,039,369 
GEORGIA SOUTH DAKOTA 1914 42 2,892,909 568,711 2,247,152 
South Dakota ........... 1919 50 2,982,472 625,355 7,126,827 
1960:..0.° 2. a8 9 3 5 1 1919.... 60 10 26 16 7 1 1914 63 4,485,332 919,443 4,455,574 
3 ie eee 2 28 24 9 2 »485, ’ »455, 
1914.... 46 29 10 3 i 10 31 33 11 1 West Virginia ........... 1919 92 2,730,370 546,762 6,188,739 
1909.... 47 20 18 5 3 1909.... 86 1914 92 2,357,728 485,699 2,542,048 
EO ye aE 1919 67 2,662,506 541,156 5,665,917 
IDAHO TENNESSES 1914 61 2,502,200 500,722 2'217.469 
1919.... 64 12 22 12 16 2 1919.... 405 176 170 40 13 a a A ee 1919 18 2,181,977 486,164 5,707,132 
1914.... 61 9 18 15 9 ‘+ 1914.... 409 119 205 63 17 5 1914 17 1,576,623 340,075 2,104,720 
1909.... 48 4 19 21 4 co = '3908..... 3888 79 «6181 78 10 OS “@ebeRies  sadyss- cou tion 1919 62 1,558,666 337,559 3,686,061 
1914 41 1,360,845 283,878 1,468,050 
ILLINOIS - TEXAS New Jersey ...........6. 1919 27 542,324 111,622 1/307.284 
2919...0: M21 47 «669 BL 8D aioe aap eet. ae 25 20 14 1914 36 789,174 158,504 873,821 
a... 8 2 & SF FF i.... 0 St S68 $9 3% . All ctheretetes........... 1919 112 3,949,527 823,950 9,200,577 
1909.... 309 87 87 76 47 1909.... 102 18 20 330 28 9 1914 88 8,212,335 578,233 3,506,114 
INDIANA ura 
1919.... 355 67 186 78 15 9 
SOs.’ Mee 79 #197 105 29 ,. gue... ee Oe 4 ‘ Mills Producing 100,000 Bbls of Wheat Flour or More 
1909.... 468 62 227 148 . 28 ®  -i914..... 0 ‘- = 27 eee: 
1909.... 59 3 24 28 4 oe No. of Av’ge production 
IOWA estab- per establish- Wheat Flour 
1919.... 130 55 43 22 9 1 VIRGINIA lishments ment, bbls used, bus produced, bbls Value 
1914.... 150 68 52 25 «oid 4 gee... cs 246 of G2. 2 United States .... 274 331,495 415,740,379 90,829,561 $983,600,758 
1909.... 106 1 6¢ 44 11 3 1914.... 2S 2 a oe ee {California ....... Basan 6 460,542 12,408,297 2,763,251 30,060,643 
KANSAS Pa a5, a . Colorado ....2...2.0.) ‘ 147,882 2,609,246 591,526 5,928,993 
NT ions ost by bane 1 Z 21,064, 4,618,227 48,828,532 
a... 2 oe ee ee WASHINGTON es RR a Sie 9 252,480 10,433,883 2,272,318 24,732,677 
1914.... 199 27 23 41 63 i. as. 2, 208 13 9 14 Se BE CC eo 52 240,852 57,094,101 12,524,284 132,647,538 
1909.... 255 46 32 61 81 36 1914.... 0 18 48 i = : Kentucky 4 358,741 6,379,926 1,434,965 15,795,499 
1909.... 65 é Michigan 5 232,150 5,328,619 1,160,751 13,148,497 
KENTUCKY Minnesota 40 672,812 123,234,904 26,912, 468 293,524,338 as 
1919.... 345 110 172 60 4 4 WEST VIRGINIA Missouri 21 212,527 20,605,036 4,463,073 47,816,606 
1914.... 350 64 180 94 10 2 1919.... 170 78 72 15 5 Montana 3 185,635 2,456,247 556,905 5,922,147 
1909.... 363 60 188 99. 14 2 4914.... 1638 71 73 14 5 :. Nebraska 8 238,245 8,860,316 1,905,962 21,476,905 
1909.... 187 5670 25 6 ‘] | New York 12 643,856 36,907,945 7,726,272 84,973,640 
MARYLAND North Carolina ....... 4 139,026 2,573,533 556,102 6,658,587 
anne ses 0)? in 2 WISCONSIN North Dakota ........ 7 238,487 7,505,382 1,669,406 18,760,316 
sees MIN calles hae n's vaaree 10 266,588 12,294,501 2,665,882 29,113,132 
1914.... 203 76 87 32 6 S joe... 26 39 66 28 8 5 
1909 235 .79 114 87 3 2 1914 171 75 460 660té«i2 8 4 Oklahoma ............ 13 192,666 11,326,074 2,504,653 25,604,976 
nee 2014.... 194 ae a ie. eererererrrr 9 287,311 11,375,055 2,585,796 26,836,198 
MICHIGAN are cane i apg vesees ve : ety tty py tenr . rigs & 9,575,987 
WUMBNNSD cccecccscies . » . 441,264 16,323,957 
m)..... 00" 86 20 48 88 5 ALL OTHER STATES WII cs (rts oh Goch « 14 224,072 14,432,202 3,137,005 36,067,250 
1914.... 341 103 142 70 21 S 1919.... 207 95 17 26 9 vo ae eae 13 343,030 20,062,186 4,459,387 46,264,550 
1909.... 389 96 86178 87 21 i” RT 71 61 21 6 —— per 5 496,634 8,794,599 1,986,538 20,868,239 
MINNESOTA 1909.... 163 64 «774 19 6 .. All other states ..... .. ae 212,562 9,624,269 2,125,625 22,671,551 
1919.... 218 a ee Se a 
1914.... 240 29 80 67 30 34 Total Milling Activity, Including All Grains and Products 
1909.... 270 22 96 87 33 32 co——— All mills——, c——————"Merchant mills—-————__,, o——Custom mills——_, 
MISSOURI GRAIN GROUND— 1919 1909 1919 1914 1909 1919 1909 
1968 aes 101 1880Sés 34 a. er ue eee err Price 618,737,745 503,468,556 612,632,698 545,728,431 496,480,314 6,105,047 6,988,242 
> hae Se eo a Beh) MMM ce en Vcs 4s wink s's'h baad s.qc¥s es 137,434,977 244,547,967 113,769,462 180,115,704 209,281,237 23,665,515 35,266,730 
te Te eaes see S66 32 Bf IN obs ta 95 4 2is'o 5,099.0 © 5 Sale sFatnge Wee's 17,694,450 13,374,095 15,953,161 12,813,831 11,503,969 13741,289 1,870,126 
1909.... SR UE Seo 2 oy ob oy ves Gawd abe 5,551,401 8,394,120 4,727,465 5,478,045 7,156,062 823,936 1,238,058 
MONTANA TEE ah oN escee bids Cogv Sue cacneis 28,339,013 30,639,401 21,151,343 20,288,396 24,509,770 7,187,670 6,129,631 
ER essai ah os caw oes chen syaeweens 76,472,596 63,301,092 58,581,273 50,227,050 50,241,598 17,891,323 13,059,494 
Ly ee rod * ” : " ; CL OUD Sidinnhc Cement pec wudeece 4,038,185 9,225,512 3,173,285 4,277,864 7,075,011 864,900 2,150,501 
1900.... 38 + 3 6 4 - Wt RNR Sion as% cd b de oi wh sauness 888,268,367 872,950,743 829,988,687 818,929,321 806,247,961 58,279,680 66,702,782 
NEBRASKA PRODUCTS— 
1919.... 186 28 89 44 17 D - Meee MR ION § 5 6.gh.so c950 53 va ho be ph ade 133,684,881 107,108,461 132,479,813 116,403,770 105,756,645 1,205,068 1,351,816 
1914.... 190 22 74 73 18 3 oy SS AS Sete oes $1,450,498,097  $557,814,979 $1,436,589,157  $543,839,568  $550,116,254 $13,908,940 $7,698-725 
1909.... 208 14 86 79 23 1 Corn meal and corn flour, bbis............. 14,790,902 27,188,352 10,683,878 16,327,993 21,552,737 4,107,024 5,635,615 
BY ai ausdew esti is lsoccemay $113,687,811 $87,088,530 $82,065,579 $54,963,301 $66,941,095 $31,622,232 $20,147,435 
NEW JERS Send: Cities, WNT aks ous ves ba 560000 cas tea 2,575,542 1,591,726 2,527,752 1,937,385 1,532,199 47,790 59,587 
ee 20 7 és WRN Rit NG news eacacdecds haces $21,676,868 $6,644,659 $21,235,808 $7,845,213 $6,383,538 $441,060 $261,121 
To eee Se tae 10 1 Buckwheat flour, Ibs 104,677,008 200,959,917 90,137,407 125,622,189 176,081,891 14,539,601 24,878,026 
1909.... 100 42 ee 1 ai WHERE. casics $6,147,689 $5,384,616 $5,244,539 $3,754,857 $4,663,561 $903,150 $721,055 
Barley meal, Ibs .... 100,362,512 33,649,182 91,808,914 14,000,789 28,550,952 8,553,598 5,098,230 
NEW YORK SNE nits cek cuaS RCT Ss eu ened $3,485,054 $580,654 $3,217,464 $242,343 $486,000 $267,590 $94,654 
1919 ie. ae ee ee ee 1g Hominy and grits, Ibs................0.05- 292,290,975 837,333,466 288,525,592 870,364,453 827,987,702 3,765,383 9,345,764 
1914...°. 944° 108 ee a IE i.cding RK Gh KS ahh oss take bOes $9,395,290 $12,689,962 $9,247,224 $13,767,561 $12,509,493 $148,066 $180,469 
266.... ee ee A apna salad ecibeeiiaces 37,457,699 S aeeeny 28,120,649 OGMEEEOR | sn doeece 0 8 Se ee eae 
slaty NS ia aa STA MIS ss Cie haie.t ke tre $1,423,171 ar aR wi $1,100,875 $757,804 reegekens SE is wee cass os 
A Bran and middlings, tons ...............+- 4,817,988 4,760,957 4,666,534 57,031 
PO CAs NN ens Gua ose os. k vehiviy ees $214,227,616 } 10,176,530 $211,467,068  $104,702,735 9,236,411 $2,760,548 940,119 
1919.... 291 97 163 36 1 © . Qe Ge, ROWE eo kas cc ae icc ccct neat 5,326,574 { $256,141,439 4,563,553 4,753,280 ( $230,356,342 763,021 f $25,785,097 
1914.... 239 48 = 137 49 5 . alue $262,735,918  $137,067,959 J $44,091,548 J 
1909.... 208 61 120 34 3 Breakfast foods, Ibs ‘ 96,501,673 o5.696,008 Pestle iS Se 
Value ‘ $4,349,541 2,932,238 és Swilkebs BESS rabies os 6s 
NORTH DAKOTA All other cereal products, value......... ‘) $9'766,133 $9,726,994 $2,244,130... oes > SE aes 
1018..... 97 Ww: 2 11 7 All other products, value......;........... $6,140,261 $5,869,864 $5,562,000 $12,128,122 $270,397 $226,997 
1914.... 56 Se es ae 7 
1909.... 64 mm Ba: 7 Debek MANO ass ewawitaesei ck ac dndin indi $2,147,657,007  $938,699,958 $2,052,850,031  $877,679,709  $883,584,405 $94,806,976 $55,115,553 
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Wheat Flour Output of Merchant Mills 


1914 ‘ 1909 








1919 ae cr 9 
State— No. bbis Value No. bbis Value No. bbls Value 

Alabama ......... 47,670 $540,681 18,194 $102,209 16,296 $97,350 
Arizona ........... 150,264 1,655,632 79,414 493,648 79,526 530,244 
Arkansas ......... 354,322 3,874,738 291,964 1,510,427 239,003 1,302,917 
California ........ 3,383,303 37,296,512 1,783,007 10,341,920 1,805,248 10,375,701 
Colorado ......... 1,480,736 14,944,461 1,229,225 4,923,302 977,779 5,172,638 
Connecticut ...... 3 4,077 44 318 3,465 18,405 
Delaware ....... . 110,494 1,283,733 157,852 797,625 174,224 1,011,511 
WIOTIGR ....cccccee ° SOAR = =—«ssntesece 8 8=—§_—«*>—s a wees 4 40 
GOOTMIS 2. .ccccces 491,402 5,769,888 348,421 2,155,527 415,220 2,634,638 
BARRO ceccccccccce 1,104,634 11,088,516 571,965 2,261,403 386,022 1,819,581 
TUEMOED occ cccccese 7,261,918 77,749,717 6,643,983 31,904,077 6,386,547 33,992,494 
Indiana .......... 4,320,645 47,233,180 4,526,879 21,183,688 4,794,847 25,315,671 
SE See ccdscccese 1,251,770 18,728,744 1,488,811 7,149,334 1,523,264 7,958,975 
Pee 16,157,221 171,564,643 12,777,582 66,514,360 10,887,744 62,589,913 
Kentucky ........ 2,689,791 30,317,827 2,728,464 13,880,767 2,832,288 15,921,025 
OS WT 33,697 389,272 8,82 54,59 13,976 87,956 
Maryland ........ 1,282,219 13,107,473 1,105,577 5,152,538 1,130,165 6,097,871 
Massachusetts .... 7,647 91,865 14,272 73,477 9,887 50,616 
Michigan ......... 2,537,386 28,366,273 $3,056,744 16,056,643 3,447,800 18,838,591 
Minnesota ........ 28,505,036 $11,764,407 27,132,155 117,988,654 22,737,404 114,185,351 
SEE seccgvesce 7,132,417 75,273,509 5,402,391 25,633,116 5,672,269 30,054,028 
Montana ......... 1,271,861 18,794,193 871,918 3,919,318 375,440 1,860,681 
Nebraska ......... 3,416,087 38,062,423 2,383,097 10,944,855 2,267,550 11,451,319 
Nevada ........... 87,862 881,659 40,329 202,624 61,938 360,540 
New Hampshire .. 86,659 998,947 88,432 514,496 80,141 500,879 
New Jersey ...... 122,622 1,425,707 167,330 920,775 275,365 1,524,216 
New Mexico ...... 93,588 1,050,856 69,445 317,998 55,190 322,556 
Wew. Terk .i...... 9,053,389 99,985,220 8,622,011 40,798,737 6,696,628 35,659,891 
North Carolina ... 1,315,322 15,423,355 951,805 5,231,853 759,072 4,763,956 
North Dakota 2,225,155 24,997,484 2,165,078 9,864,400 1,825,920 9,034,418 
Ginn cewesagie 5,790,288 63,380,697 5,707,781 27,852,222 5,723,536 30,508,109 
Oklahoma ........ 3,464,289 37,048,315 2,072,240 9,832,201 2,205,039 10,959,367 
OreBOn ..cecccsecs 3,341,756 34,477,758 1,791,334 7,749,618 1,360,281 6,015,845 
Pennsylvania ..... 3,312,713 36,821,709 8,975,031 19,795,116 3,749,842 20,150,978 
Rhode Island ..... 36 452 104 760 38 220 
South Carolina 49,992 685,521 20,120 103,906 5,590 32,825 
South Dakota 629,753 7,184,128 920,070 4,458,144 968,286 5,067,797 
Tennessee ........ 3,085,030 $1,413,719 3,093,197 15,620,227 3,009,089 17,267,395 
TOXOS wees eccsese 4,683,879 62,743,029 4,089,378 21,805,623 3,342,035 19,124,834 
TD whcccccecrens 645,256 5,710,921 505,224 2,242,417 459,248 2,355,109 
Vermont ......... 11,530 134,337 3,133 17,467 169 1,014 
Virginia. ...ciccess 2,207,724 24,311,601 2,161,767 10,702,588 1,898,712 10,263,031 
Washington ...... 5,910,381 60,903,485 3,765,070 15,685,353 2,804,242 12,484,701 
West Virginia 585,918 6,645,431 520,949 2,732,789 634,132 3,615,913 
Wisconsin ........ 2,809,320 30,604,789 3,056,954 13,817,821 3,499,965 17,909,089 
Wyoming ......... 103,748 1,154,906 106,189 630,528 99,537 505,294 
_ All other states*.. 72,723 803,119 100 66,682 320,761 





United States ..132,479,813 $1,436,589,157 


116,403,770 $543,839,568 


105,756,645 $550,116,254 


*Includes District of Columbia, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
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Corn Meal and Corn Flour Output of Merchant Mills 








1919 . ae 1914 ee 1909 ~ 
State— No. bbis Value No. bbis Value No. bbls Value 

Alabama .......... 343,580 $2,652,384 318,466 $1,239,191 534,288 $1,856,501 

BREE cvcccvccdce 8,09 75,084 2,414 9,756 1,902 9, 
Arkansas .......... 237,272 1,901,421 468,338 1,544,048 514,502 1,666,670 
Tere 113,250 1,064,460 93,165 410,167 50,969 222,399 
GeleraGe .cccsccese 62,287 491,092 16,443 61,354 21,958 74,764 
Connecticut ........ 23,831 179,669 196,170 630,466 299,647 912,105 
Delaware .......... 53,37 401,089 67,790 229,967 77,399 239,772 
WUOTIER 20 viccccccccs 42,567 308,754 26,082 114,663 24,832 73,654 
GOOPHIB cs scccccvee 541,962 4,050,824 819,110 3,012,837 1,369,971 4,609,764 
BE ne asocccevags 1,785 18,674 5,048 18,809 180 1,016 
PENGER cccccesecese 552,385 4,045,507 600,515 1,942,702 738,864 2,168,824 
BMGIORS ccccscccers 513,105 4,457,978 984,239 3,030,308 855,409 2,483,265 
DL. te boc sveeteeee 145,364 1,106,986 318,590 1,089,155 184,301 582,328 
TERRORS nccccccccess 241,247 1,860,184 388,756 1,371,077 576,941 1,767,903 
Kentucky ........-. 826,775 6,457,901 774,322 2,645,405 984,217 3,071,856 
Sree ee 72,566 590,035 659,195 2,150,281 218,597 2,373,095 
Maryland ......... 128,005 1,019,061 170,431 605,583 230,332 741,075 
Massachusetts ..... 116,422 832,556 720,254 2,146,998 1,165,288 3,491,181 
BEIGMIGOM 2 cc cccvcce 94,175 812,361 131,646 461,630 177,189 606,706 
Minnesota ........-. 126,621 1,072,114 63,845 185,008 66,705 204,863 
PEUNEE cocecscuces 822,994 6,235,585 763,678 2,641,988 1,020,738 3,129,694 
BEOMTARE.. cccccccese 10 1 3 5 Ree Tee eee ee 
Nebraska ......... 103,560 712,495 230,968 702,795 425,413 1,222,670 
New Hampshire ... 30,798 222,030 135,191 443,482 611,620 1,485,779 
New Jersey ....... 40,513 318,494 65,634 234,074 190,451 . 585,412 
New Mexico ....... 3,696 28,542 2,707 10,849 771 3,253 
WOW TOT 2. ccscecs 466,303 2,622,848 1,470,365 4,382,960 2,090,537 5,967,943 
North Carolina .... 624,431 4,980,429 543,491 2,043,292 596,872 2,294,852 
North Dakota ..... 205 1,794 4 2,129 1,626 5,124 
ra 371,042 2,716,482 524,941 1,696,817 865,250 2,528,843 
Oklahoma ........ 293,863 2,316,596 266,284 964,488 382,721 1,124,244 
CIE a's wv.ceccacee 557 4,534 2,867 14,050 559 2,236 
Pennsylvania ...... 271,435 2,051,136 760,299 2,509,596 767,462 2,369,701 
Rhode Island ...... 40,970 325,543 25,700 83,003 268,673 728,371 
South Carolina .... 124,086 976,641 71,486 283,632 74,617 253,849 
South Dakota ..... 3,409 31,200 5,244 18,555 6,845 23,413 
Tennessee, .......-. 1,088,123 8,373,779 1,601,617 5,460,920 1,981,746 6,505,710 
errr ee 713,288 5,848,489 1,042,654 3,729,947 877,314 2,875,994 
WEE esevesacicscces 3,292 27,663 154 886 259 1,239 
eee 211,215 1,540,559 458,617 1,453,199 853,051 2,511,964 
i. PE ee 723,003 5,655,781 1,099,215 3,861,142 1,410,351 4,456,117 
Washington ....... 6,433 55,297 620 3,453 6,240 23,669 
West Virginia ..... 238,070 1,922,416 233,582 775,034 318,293 986,375 
Wisconsin ......... 209,961 1,173,791 168,531 610,958 85,532 287,740 
WHOGRIRE occ cveccs 1,072 11,523 1,646 7,829 1,033 4,094 
All other states* ... 56,875 513,698 36,920 27,319 121,272 405,907 
United States . 10,683,878 $82,065,579 16,327,993 $54,963,301 21,552,737 $66,941,095 


*Includes District of Columbia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 














REPORT ON FLOUR IMPORTS 


British Royal Commission’s Account of Ac- 
tivities During and Since the War 
Draws Critical Comment 


The British Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies has published an of- 
ficial report of its activities during its 
existence, upon which Milling, of Liver- 
pool, comments in a recent number. 
From these comments Milling is appar- 
ently of the opinion that the report does 
not tell all that should be known re- 
garding the imports of foreign flour 

uring and since the war, and refers to 
the matter as follows: 

“The account of the commission’s 
transactions in foreign flour, and certain 
facts relating to the home trade, are 
represented with an apologetic air, but 
there is much left unsaid which ought 
to be said, and perhaps the commission 
is hopeful that this omission will be sup- 
plied from independent quarters. 

“In connection with the commission’s 
transactions in foreign flour, we have 
prepared a table of the quantities im- 
ported into the United Kingdom annual- 
ly since 19T3, as follows: 





280-1b sacks 
4,790,000 
4,024,000 
4,193,000 
3,984,000 
5,736,000 
10,544,000 
7,084,000 
4,788,000 
75,402,000 





1921 (10 months) ... 
tEstimate for whole year, 6,700,000. 
“The shortage of tonnage was, of 
course, responsible for ‘the augmented 


supplies during the war. It is stated 
that transport of flour in the years 1917- 
1918 represented an economy of 250,000 
tons of cargo. The wheat guaranty act 
of the United States laid down that pref- 
erence should be given to flour over 
wheat as an article of export. The Royal 
Commission was also frequently urged 
by countries which were interested in 
milling to take flour instead of wheat. 

“These heavy purchases, however, were 
not unmixed blessings, for they had the 
disadvantage of requiring double han- 
dling, as much of the flour had to be 
bolted through the mills, and the loss of 
feeding byproducts seriously hindered 
the production of milk, eggs, butter, 
cheese, meat, etc., by farmers, who re- 
quired millers’ offals for feeding to their 
stock. 

“The greatest mischief, however, was 
in the advantage which importers were 
over British and Irish millers. 

ey were given a unique opportunity of 
capturing a t deal of our domestic 
trade, and they took full advantage of it. 
The present troubles of the home miller 


are partly attributable to that fact. 
Bakers were compelled to use imported 
flour, and importers were allowed to send 
to this country flour of a better quality 
than that which the British miller was 
allowed to manufacture. As though that 
were not sufficient, control was removed 
from foreign flour several months be- 
fore British millers were delivered from 
their thralldom by a bargain which neces- 
sitated a further sacrifice on their part. 
Bakers, being thus fed on imported flour, 
acquired an appetite for it, and it is not 
an easy matter to wean them from it, 
notwithstanding the superior quality of 
British milled flour at the present time. 

“It is easier, perhaps, to comprehend 
the effect of foreign competition on the 
home trade by translating it into terms 
of output, and as for obvious reasons the 
Royal Commission was unable to give 
this information, we will do so for it. 
The total quantity of flour imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1914 was 4,024,- 
000 sacks of 280 lbs. This year the esti- 
mated figures are 6,700,000 sacks. 

“There is, therefore, a difference be- 
tween the pre-war and the post-war fig- 
ures of 2,676,000 sacks, which is equiva- 
lent to the output of a 356-sack plant 
working full time, six days a week, 
throughout the year. If, however, the 
domestic trade were supplied entirely by 
British millers, it would be equivalent to 
an increased output of 890 sacks per 
hour, which would enable nine additional 
100-sack plants, or 45 20-sack plants, to 
be kept running almost regularly, or the 
output of existing mills could be ex- 
panded to that capacity. 

“It is obvious from the foregoing that 
importers had a gift of which they have 
made good use. Unfortunately, and this 
adds insult to injury, many millers have 
had to resort to a special tribunal in 
order to get bare justice in their claims 
against the ministry of food, and many 
cases of this kind are pending. The at- 
a which the ministry of food has 
made to evade its liabilities have, in fact, 
been the subject of scathing and caustic 
judicial comments. The Wheat Commis- 
sion made mistakes, but was honest about 
them. The ministry of food made worse 
mistakes, and has had the effrontery to 
attempt to justify them.” 





BELGIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


Wheat to. the value of 813,425,086 
francs was imported by Belgium during 
the first nine months of 1921, an increase 
of 31 per cent over that imported during 
the same period in 1920. In the 1921 
period 63 per cent of this import came 
from the United States, compared with 
only 29 per cent during the previous year. 


LOW PURCHASING POWER 


Secretary of Agriculture Defines Vicious Cir- 
cle in Which American Farming Has Been 
Thrown by Disturbed Economic Condition 


A note of optimism over the future 
outlook of American agriculture in spite 
of the present serious plight of the 
farmers of this country was sounded by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his an- 
nual report to the President. The worst 
period, he believes, is over, and a gradual 





. improvement from now on may be looked 


for, with the beginning of a new agri- 
cultural era as the outcome of the pres- 
ent distressing times. 

The secretary reviewed faithfully the 
present situation of American agricul- 
ture, analyzing the factors that brought 
it about. In large part, he declared, the 
troubles of the farmer today are due to 
worldwide conditions and the inevitable 
result of the World War, and it is not to 
be expected that by some miraculous 
transformation this period of adversity 
may be turned into a period of pros- 
perity. 

High freight rates, big crops pro- 
duced in the face of high costs, unem- 
ployment in the other industries of the 
country with the attendant lessening in 
buying, and the lack of foreign mar- 
kets for our surpluses are given by the 
secretary as the more immediate causes 
for agricultural conditions facing the 
farmer this year. In some respects a 
vicious circle has been created that it is 
difficult for us to break through, he de- 
clared. In discussing the question of the 
effect of European buying of our sur- 
plus foodstuffs the secretary said: 

“Had some way been found for the 
people in need to buy our surplus at 
prices which would cover the cost of 
production, the American farmer would 
have been prosperous and the country 
would have prospered with him. It is a 
terrible indictment of modern civiliza- 
tion that, with such abundance here, 
there are millions of people oversea suf- 
fering for the bare necessities and other 
millions starving to death. And surely 
we are sadly lacking in our understand- 
ing of economic laws or in our adjust- 
ment to them when the production of 
bounteous crops grown by the hard labor 
of 13,000,000 farmers and farm workers 
and their families is permitted to play 
such a large part in paralyzing our in- 
dustries and business at home.” 

The purchasing power of the principal 
farm crops of the year 1921, declared the 
secretary, at the present time is lower 
than ever before known. In times past 
some of these crops, he pointed out, have 
sold at lower prices per sale unit ex- 


pressed in dollars and cents, but prob- 
ably never before have the farmers gen- 
erally been compelled to exchange their 
crops per sale unit for such small 
amounts of the things they need. The 
purchasing power of the major grain 
crops is little more than half what it 
was on an average for the five pre-war 
years of 1910-1914, inclusive. 

The secretary drew particular atten- 
tion to the matter of freight rates and 
their direct effect upon the farmer. The 
cost of getting farm products from the 
farm to the consumer’s table, he pointed 
out, has increased tremendously during 
the past three years. 

The ae out that difficul- 

‘ties of the producers of foodstuffs are 
a matter of national concern, and de- 
clared that continued production, which 
is absolutely necessary for our national 
life, depends upon whether or not the 
farmer receives a fair price for his 
products. 

Need for enabling the department to 
devote more of its efforts along research 
lines was emphasized. In this connec- 
tion, the secretary drew attention to the 
advisability of Congress granting per- 
mission for the combining of three im- 
portant branches of the department, 
preparation for which has been under 
way for some months. These are the 
Bureau of Markets, the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, and the Office of Farm Man- 
agement and Farm Economics. It is 
proposed to call the new organization 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Into this one bureau would be merged 
all the forces of the department that 
are Ro ase in agricultural economic 
work, 





CHICAGO A CONTRACT MARKET 


Curicaco, Int., Dec. 17.—While the suit 
to test the constitutionality of the Cap- 
per-Tincher law is pending, the Chicago 
Board of Trade is to be made a “con- 
tract market,” under regulations of the 
futures trading act. The Supreme Court 
has ordered Secretary Wallace to make 
this designation. 

The Board of Trade will not be com- 
pelled to admit to its membership repre- 
sentatives of any co-operative associa- 
tions of farmers or grain merchants dur- 
ing the time the case is.undecided. The 
board is also relieved from the necessity 
of filing reports of details of transac- 
tions, and from complying with other 
terms of section 5 of the statute. In 
other words, the board will be permitted 
to transact business about as before, 
while the appeal is pending. However, 
the contestants are required to give a 
bond of $25,000. 

V. P. WitrraMs. 
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Business with the mills is very quiet, 
but a little flour is being sold right along, 
perhaps as much as should be expected 
for this season of the year and consid- 
ering conditions. The advance in feed 
prices and the decline in wheat have 
resulted in flour prices working to a 
point where they seem attractive, not for 
speculation, but for such occasional pur- 
chases as the trade requires. This week 
saw no particular change in the situa- 
tion beyond the continued weakness in 
wheat, the easing of premiums, strength 
in feed, and flour prices near the low 
level of the crop. 

Business is hard to get, but there is 
some to be had by those who go after it 
aggressively, provided their flour has a 
good reputation and their prices are 
right. Unfortunately, right prices scarce- 
ly permit of any profit to the miller. 
There is an urgent need of business for 
immediate shipment, and prices are cut 
to the bone to secure it. Record time is 
being made on many shipments. For 
example, it is not unusual to make ship- 
ment on the same day the order is re- 
ceived, or the day following. It is a 
temptation to stretch a point and keep 
the mill in operation for the sake of 
getting the feed. 


TRADE SENTIMENT 


Many in the trade have quit guessing 
on the market, and have become rather 
indifferent and apathetic. Although they 
watch the market daily, and rather 
closely, they are not inclined to be af- 
fected or influenced by it except senti- 
mentally. In other words, the course 
of the market has comparatively little 
effect on actual business done. The buy- 
ing trades do not overlook the fact that 
the bulges in wheat have failed to hold, 
even in the face of bullish news, and 
there is a widespread distrust of one’s 
own opinion and judgment. 

The want of buying support in the 
market, such as would be afforded by 
an active demand for flour and wheat, 
is only too apparent. There may be a 
seasonable or temporary spurt now and 
then, but many buyers are of the opinion 
that any improvement is likely to be of 
short and uncertain duration until there 
is more of a balance in the relative prices 
of commodities. This want of balance in 
commodity prices is regarded as one of 
the fundamental things which must be 
corrected before permanent improve- 
ment can take place. It involves a de- 
flation of labor and a lowering of the 
prices of manufactured products which 
has not yet taken place and may require 
considerable time. So the buying trades, 
not unmindful of previous sad experi- 
ence, are working along on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

It is a mystery what people are eat- 
ing. Those one meets on the street seem 
to be perfectly well fed. Some bakers 
say their business has fallen off 50 per 
cent, and yet there seems to be no oft- 
setting movement of flour into the fam- 
ily trade. Corn millers, and there are 
fewer of them than a year or so ago, 
complain of business just as much as 
wheat millers. There has been a consid- 
erable increase in the raising of corn in 
the South, and many small corn plants 
have been installed in connection with 
cotton gins, so the corn milling business 
is badly cut up. There is probably very 
little. waste, and no bread is thrown 
away. Even so, the question of what 
people are eating, in view of the dimin- 





ished output of flour, does not get itself 
satisfactorily answered. 


FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 

Soft wheat flour has been sold recently 
as low as $5, bulk, and hard winters 
and springs at $6, bulk, at various points 
in Ohio and Indiana. These quotations 
were encountered at Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati this week. An excellent brand 
of Kansas flour was available as low as 
$6.30, bulk, Toledo. With prices weaken- 
ing in this manner, it is but natural for 
the trade to hold off. There is want of 
confidence. 

An interior Ohio mill writes that in- 
quiries' for flour this week were more 
encouraging than for four weeks past; 
also that export sales are possible at 
close figures on advanced exchange. A 
Michigan miller writes that buyers are 
beginning to act ugly because they can- 
not get bran the day they want it. No 
export sales or round lot sales to big 
domestic buyers were reported for the 
week, 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.12%, for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, Dec. 
16. Soft winter wheat standard patent 
was quoted nominally at $5.75@5.95, local 
springs at $6.65@6.95, and local Kansas 
at $6.15, 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was sold at $27@28, mixed 
feed at $26.50@27, and middlings at $26 
@26.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Bran is 
in better demand than middlings, and 
commands a higher price. 

Mills which have any feed to offer, 
particularly bran, have no trouble in 
getting their price for it. However, 
there is a feeling that feed prices are 
now high enough, compared with corn 
and oats. It remains to be seen whether 
the output of feed will materially in- 
crease after the first of the year. Re- 
duced output, and the fact that many 
mills are sold up, or sold ahead, has sus- 
tained values in feed. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


_ Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


PRIS WEG .rcscccvcsvedess 17,100 35% 
Last week ....cccscccccees 19,500 40% 
(.. 2. OPT er Tree 10,500 22 
TWO YOOATS GEO ..wcccsccces 28,800 60 
Three years ago .......... 30,760 64 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 27 163,410 66,343 40 
Last week ...... 25 157,860 73,053 46 
Year GBO@ wcccsece 26 152,160 54,311 35 
Two years ago... 9 72,360 40,396 56 


STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


Unusual interest has attached to pur- 
chases of flour for the state recently, on 
account of the effort made to secure the 
use of flour made in Ohio from Ohio 
grown wheat by state institutions. In 
the last purchase made there were 35 
offers from Ohio and outside mills. ‘The 
spring wheat flour was awarded to a 
Cleveland mill at $5.45, 98’s, delivered, 
for a flour showing an analysis of .58 
ash. The next lowest offer was from a 
northwestern mill at $6.05, same ash con- 
tent. The winter wheat flour was se- 
cured at $5.26, delivered, except one car 
for the Toledo state hospital at $5.35. 
The winter wheat flour is supposed to 
be about a 90 per cent patent. 


THE KRUMM MILL 
In pursuance of an order of the Unit- 
ed States district court, southern district 


of Ohio, the real and personal property 
of the Krumm Milling Co., located near 


Columbus, Ohio, was to be sold at the 
mill property on Dec. 14 by D. M. Ham- 
ilton, trustee. The milling property it- 
self, 100 bbls capacity and 200-bbl blend- 
ing plant, was appraised at $15,000. 
Certain other property was also to be 
sold at the same time. It is reported 
that the mill was bought in at the sale 
by W. J. McDonald, one of the prin- 
cipals in the Krumm Milling Co., subject 
to the approval of the court. Considera- 
tion not specified. Sale was advertised 
to be for cash. 
NOTES 

L. E. Davy, sales manager Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was in 
Cincinnati this week. 

C. S. Jeffries, manager Cleveland of- 
fice Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, called at this office on 
Dec. 16. 

August Ferger, formerly of the Nu- 
tritia Co. and the Ferger Grain Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is now engaged in the commis- 
sion business in the Masonic Building. 

According to Secretary Tanner, Ohio 
millers were paying $1@1.20 for wagon 
wheat at mill door last week, an avera 
price of $1.10 by a total of 81 mills 
reporting. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, left Dec. 16 for a busi- 
ness trip to Philadelphia and other east- 
ern points. 

John B. Heid, for many years in the 
flour business at Cincinnati, recently un- 
der the style of John B. Heid & Co., 
and previously as Heid & Koss, has re- 
tired and closed up: his business. 

The Martin Brokerage Co. is the name 
of a new concern recently started by 
Martin Levy, formerly with the Acme- 
Jones Co., jobbers. An office has been 
opened at 30 Home Life Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager milling 
division Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
called at this office Dec. 13. W. J. 
Grover, formerly of this company, is 
now manager of the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 

J. E. Copp has withdrawn from the 
business of the Flour Exchange, 782 Rei- 
bold Building, Dayton, Ohio, and that 
business is new being conducted by A. 
Feldman.. Mr. Copp intends to go into 
the flour brokerage business. 

J. J. McCarthy, who has charge of the 
distribution of flour in Detroit for the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, visited the 
mill’s office this week. His headquarters 
are at 1424 St. Joseph Street, and he re- 
ports doing an excellent business. 


C. D. Sutton, Dayton, Ohio, formerly 
with. the Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, has resigned and will represent 
the “Agene Process” of the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., with 
an office in the People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
recently put a brand of Kansas flour on 
the market, known as Kansas King, and 


is pushing its sale in the regular markets . 


of the mill. Formerly the mill was de- 
voted entirely to the milling of soft 
wheat flour. 


J. H. Blanton, formerly of the Queen 
City Flour & Feed Co., Cincinnati, and 
for a number of years representing the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, has 
returned to Cincinnati and is represent- 
ing the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kan- 
sas, and the Claflin (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnuvitite, Tenn., Dec. 17.—Flour 
trade in the Southeast is beginning to 
suffer from the usual holiday dullness. 
Buyers are showing no interest whatever 
in purchases for forward shipment. 
Sales are in small lots for immediate 
needs, with only scattering business of 
this character. No improvement is ex- 
pected until about Jan. 5. 

Mills are beginning to experience dif- 
ficulty with regard to specifications on 
previous sales. Buyers are reported to 
be extremely slow in giving shipping in- 
structions. 

Prices have been practically unchanged 
this week, and at the close were as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
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points, $7.50@7.90; standard or regular 
patent, $6.15@6.45; straight patent, $5.90 
@6.15; first clears, $3.90@4.50. 

Demand for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is reported dull by rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.50; 
hard winter wheat patent, $6@6.50. 

Cash wheat is some lower, with No. 2 
red, with bill, $1.830@1.32 at Nashville. 
The movement is light. 

Millfeed continues in fair demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $22 
@24; standard middlings or shorts, $26 
@28. 


Corn meal continues quiet. Mills with 
a capacity of 42,000 bus this week ground 
5,985; or 14.2 per cent of capacity, 
against 6,931, or 11.5 per cent, the same 
week last year. Prices: bolted meal in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.25@1.30; unbolted, $1.20@1.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ....... 202,530 97,284 48.0 

Last week ....... 198,090 93,265 47.0 

Bee GOS cesedese wencss 820009 e000 

Two years ago.... 226,290 164,769 72.7 

Three years ago.. 172,590 111,739 64.7 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 17 Dec, 10 

Pee, De co cvcéscwoues 45,000 43,000 

Weens, BOD cvvccccvceces 180,000 193,000 

GOPM, DUB cccvcccccccees 49,000 30,000 

Ses. WN 646806560 6be ee 530,000 572,000 
NOTES 


Work has been started on a new $75,- 
000 building for the Herman Heckt bak- 
ery, Bristol, Tenn. Mr. Heckt has en- 
gaged Max Marks to manage the plant. 

The Middle Tennessee Mills, Leb- 
anon, report greatly increased interest by 
farmers in wheat growing in Wilson 
County. The mills purchased 50,000 bus 
local wheat this season, and state that a 
much larger acreage for next year is 
indicated. : 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Flour Mills, 
Inc., has begun business. The plant has 
a daily capacity of 1,000 bbls, and will 
manufacture selfrising flour. J. O. 
Walker, formerly connected with the 
Ashwood (Tenn.) Roller Mills, is presi- 
dent, C. F. Willen vice president, and 
W. E. Hunter secretary and treasurer. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE, 


Evansvitte, Inp., Dec. 17.—Dullness 
continues a leading feature of the flour 
milling trade in Evansville. Wholesal- 
ers are taking on only needed require- 
ments. : 

The tobacco country south of here is 
getting a good price for the product this 
year. In fact, all grades of leaf tobacco 
are bringing double the price paid a 
year ago, and in some instances an ad- 
vance above that figure. The tobacco 
growing country has thus emerged from 
corn pone and molasses to a real bread 
eating community, which is a valuable 
asset in a small way to the Evansville 
millers, but of course does not furnish 
the consumption that the cotton country 
does. 

Flour prices current during the week, 
based, f.o.b., Evansville, in carload lots: 
best patent, $7.50; straights, $5.50; 
clears, $4@4.25. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand, 
with mills unable to fill orders promptly. 
Although the price is almost as high as 
it was during the war, milk products 
took a drop during the week. Bran is 
quoted at $25, mixed feed $26, and shorts 
$27, in 100-Ib sacks, carload lots, f.o.b., 
Evansville. 

NOTES 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Milly has been out of the city a part of 
the week in search of business. 

Charles Cooper, sales manager Sunny- 
side Flour-Mills, is in Montgomery, Ala., 
and will spend Christmas with his 
mother, who was so ill he was recently 
called to her bedside. 

A meeting of creditors of the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co. is to be called in 
the course of the next week or so. It is 
expected that the company will be ad- 
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judicated bankrupt, and that the matter 
will then go to the referee for disposi- 
tion in the regular manner. The inven- 
tory has been completed, but appraisers 
have not yet been appointed. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 17.—Custom- 
ary holiday dullness affected milling in 
Indiana this week. Buying of flour, al- 
ready restricted to narrow limits, was of 
small volume, and purchases were re- 
stricted to immediate needs. 

If promises were orders, millers would 
be assured of one of the best January 
businesses on record when 1922 arrives. 
Practically every concern has received a 
heavy mail, telling of the intention of 
the writer to buy after the first of the 
coming year. Seemingly, this indicates 
that stocks in dealers’ hands are low. 

The law of averages, of course, will 
result in many of the promises to make 
purchases remaining unfulfilled, but it is 
believed that there will be some increase 
in business. With inventories taken and 
final accountings made for the present 
calendar year, there undoubtedly will be 
a tendency on the part of many jobbers, 
bakers and retailers to stock up and be- 
gin a renewed drive on the consuming 
public. 

Quotations at the close were slightly 
under those prevailing at the end of last 
week. Soft winter patents, ranging from 
standard to short in variety, were priced 
for shipment in car lots at $5.90@6.70 
bbl, 98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter pat- 
ents of the same range in quality were 
available at $5.95@6.75. Spring patents 
were quoted at $6.15@7, standard to 
short in variety. All quotations were 
f.o.b., Indianapolis. 

Receipts of wheat in this market have 
been light for some time, but inquiry 
among millers indicates that stocks on 
hand are somewhat larger than they were 
at this time last year. As a result, with 
purchases of flour slow, there has been 
little demand for the arrivals of grain, 
although they have been limited in quan- 
tity. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This week ..ccccccccccsecs 8,025 35 
EGBt WOOK 2c cccccsecccocss 8,060 35 
TORE BBD iccccccvcccncveve 7,080 31 
Two yearS ago ......-+.08. 14,468 63 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WORE cocvcscvcccceceese 17,00 4,000 
GOP cacdessgctecceneasc 1,008,000 199,000 
OBB wor geccccscccccsccce 110,000 38,000 
RPO iciccccscesceccessevs 3,000 3,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Dec. 17, 1921.. 305,680 295,000 453,500 ..... 
Dec. 18, 1920.. 194,010 538,900 335,520 1,000 
Dec. 20, 1919.. 467,090 331,380 158,070 11,350 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The demand for corn products has 
been rather slow. Sales made have been 
for small quantities, with an almost in- 
variable request for prompt shipment. 
Conditions governing the trade have been 
similar to those prevailing in the flour 
market. With December almost gone, 
attention is centered principally on the 
‘new year. 

Quotations are unchanged, compared 
with last week. Grits are offered for 
shipment in car lots at $1.45 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.40, 
hominy at $1.50, hominy flakes at $2.35, 
cerealine at $2.05, and corn flour at $1.55. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed continues to be the bright 
spot in the milling business. Demand is 
good, and many concerns could sell more 
than they are producing. Bran is priced 
at $25@28 ton, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. Mixed feed is offered at the 
same level, and middlings are priced at 
$27@30. Hominy feed is quoted at 
$23.50 ton, bulk, and $25, sacked. ‘ 

TO CONSTRUE MILLER’S WILL 

The Indiana Trust Co., of Indianap- 
olis, executor of the estate of George H. 

wis, formerly general manager and 
secretary of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., has filed a petition in 
circuit court at Lawrenceburg to have 
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the will of Mr. Lewis construed. He 
left an estate estimated to be worth 
$85,000, the larger part of which was 
given to his widow. Stock in the mill 
company was to be held in trust by the 
Indiana Trust Co., and Mrs. Lewis was 
to receive the interest during her life. 
At her death the stock was to go to his 
sister or her heirs. 


NOTES 

John E. Slayback, 48 years old, a mill- 
wright in the employ of the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., died of 
appendicitis last week. 

Joseph F. Shepperd, recently with the 
W. H. Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D., in Indiana, is now representing the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIll., and Terre 
Haute, Ind., in Indiana. 

W. D. Decker is now covering the en- 
tire state of Indiana for the Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. is 
son, Ralph Decker, represents the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., with 
headquarters at Indianapolis. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


ALABAMA 


Mosire, Ata., Dec. 17.—The grain mar- 
ket was active in spots during the week, 
but there was no material change from 
the preceding week, either in demand or 
prices. Flour moved in a slightly larger 
volume to the interior, and feedstuffs 
were a little more active. 

The usual holiday dullness set in 
toward the end of the week, and mer- 
chants state that they do not expect any 
change for the better before the middle 
of January. Demand for lumber is ex- 
pected to increase the first of the year, 
and grain merchants state that, with a 
larger movement of lumber and more 
activity at the saw mills, they look for 
improved grain market conditions. 

Exports during the week: flour, 2,000 
bbls to Ponce, 270 to San Domingo City, 
5,425 to Havana, 1,250 to Matanzas, 350 
to Sagua, 616 to Belize, and 90 to Liv- 
ingston. The shipments to Belize and 
Livingston were in barrels, and the bal- 
ance in 196-lb cotton sacks. 

Havana took 6,950 sacks corn and 
Matanzas 1,200, while 50 sacks oats were 
shipped to Matanzas, 200 sacks bran to 
Havana, 25 sacks corn meal to Matanzas 
and 200 to Sagua. Havana took 450 
sacks barley malt and 76 bales broom 


corn. 
W. J. Bores. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Dec. 17.—Flour has 
fluctuated slightly, although prices re- 
main on practically the same basis as 
last week. The higher range of feed has 
not enabled mills to reduce quotations on 
flour, as this advantage is lost in the in- 
creased cost of production on short run- 
ning time. Winter wheat top patents are 
quoted at $6.60@6.75, standard winter 
patents at $6.25@6.65, Kansas hard 
wheat patents at $6.85@7.35, and north- 
western spring patents at $7.20@7.45. 

Millfeed prices have advanced some- 
what this week, although the demand has 
not appreciably increased. Standard 
bran is offered at $31@32, standard mid- 
dlings at $29@30, flour middlings at $82 
@34, and red dog at $39@40. 

NOTES 

The American Grocery & Baking Co. 
suffered a fire loss recently, and was 
compelled to close for a short time. The 
insurance has now been adjusted, and 
the company is preparing to reopen. 

Representatives of the city port com- 
mission, operating the municipal termi- 
nals here, are preparing to go after large 
quantities of clears, held by mills in the 
Middle West in an increasing surplus. 
This commodity, not easily sold in this 
country, but in demand in Europe, can 
be handled for export through this port 
expeditiously and economically, it is be- 
lieved. 

Opposition to the bond issue for a 
grain elevator in Norfolk on city water- 
front property, which will be voted on in 
January, has been appreciably reduced, 
and it is confidently believed that the 
electorate will pass favorably on_ this 
project. It will call for the expenditure 
of $8,800,000 for elevators, piers and 
warehouses, and the issue of $5,000,000 
in bonds is authorized. 

JoserpH A. Lesuie. 
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With wheat fluctuating so that a 
graphic scale of it would closely resemble 
the temperature chart of an intermittent 
fever patient, there is not much of a 
cheery nature to be said of the flour 
market. Perhaps the least said the bet- 
ter, but a perfectly safe remark would 
be that it was no worse than that of last 
week, 

The wheat situation seems more or 
less complicated by reason of pressure 
of the Argentine crop and the estimate 
of 150,000,000 bus for the Australian 
crop, large quantities of which are now 
reported as arriving in India. In addi- 
tion, a cable sent by E. F. Rosenbaum, 
of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, 
from Berlin, to the effect that stocks of 
wheat in Germany were sufficient to car- 
ry through to April or May, created a 
decidedly bearish feeling. 

This, of course, has had its effect on 
flour, but at the same time there is a 
limited amount of business in well- 
established brands. One mill representa- 
tive reported a sale of about 20,000 bbls, 
but such sales are quite the exception. 

The primary trouble with this market 
now is the heavy spot stocks which are 
being offered at 25@30c below mill lim- 
its, and not moving very fast at that. 
The secondary trouble is that flour sell- 
ers are much inclined, when making com- 
parisons, to use as a basis the heavy 
volume of business during the war period 
and the present day conditions, which are 
about normal. This being obviously an 
unfair basis for comparison, an unsat- 
isfactory result is reached. 

To illustrate this, the writer, in talk- 
ing with one large mill representative, 
learned that his business had been very 
unsatisfactory in volume this month, but 
last month was heavier than the same 
period the previous year, indicating that 
some of the volume he would ordinarily 
have gotten in December was booked in 
November. Pursuing the inquiry fur- 
ther, it was learned that this concern’s 
business for the year so far was only a 
few thousand barrels under the average 
of the past three years. Which only 
goes to show how easy it is to believe 
that business has gone to the demnition 
bowwows when it really has not. 

In all probability, when the final re- 
turns are in, most of those in the flour 
trade will find they have had a fair av- 
erage business. To sum up the whole 
situation, the outlook for future busi- 
ness is somewhat better, and by the turn 
of the year something in the way of 
decided improvement may be expected. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$8.15@8.75; standard patent, $6.25@7; 


first clear, $4.50@5.25; soft winter 
straights, $5.50@5.80; hard winter 


straights, $6@6.50; first clears, $4.50@ 
5.25; rye, $5.25@5.75,—all in jute. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held on Tuesday of this week, 
three new members were eleeted. Some 
rather important business was transact- 
ed, one feature of which was a review of 
the proposed national “Eat More Bread” 
campaign, which was strongly indorsed 
by the meeting. 

Another matter of interest was the 
proposal to place the furnishing of tax 
returns for each member of the club in 
the hands of one firm of accountants, by 
reason of which the expense to each indi- 
vidual could be reduced somewhat, and 
better and clearer presentation of re- 
turns secured. 


It was proposed that future meetings, 
instead of being held in the middle of 
the afternoon in the Produce Exchange 
board room, will be held in the rooms of 
the Luncheon Club, which are fast near- 
ing completion. 


BAKING COMPANY STOCK INCREASE 


The General Baking Co., of New York, 
recently voted an increase in capital 
stock to 250,000 shares. Originally the 
stock was divided into 100,000 shares pre- 
ferred and 100,000 common, each of a 
par value of $100. The new issue, how- 


-ever, will be 100,000 preferred and 150,- 


000 shares of common, both of no par 
value. By reason of this plan the pres- 
ent holders of preferred stock. will 
receive one share of the new preferred 
and one share of the common, and the 
common stock holders will get a share 
of the new common stock for each share 
they now hold. 


NOTES 


A. P, Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, was in 
New York on Friday to attend his 
brother’s funeral. 

J. A. Lenhardt, who for several years 
has been the New York representative of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has re- 
signed from that concern, effective Jan. 
1, and will start in the flour brokerage 
business on his own account, with offices 
in the Produce Exchange. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., d- 
ward D. Evans, president Evans Milling 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., J. W. Denio, 
president J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., and A. M. Conners, secretary 
and sales manager Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., were in New York this 
week. 

It was recently reported that A. W. 
Menkins, an engineer and contractor of 
New York, had secured from the gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
a contract to build a large elevator at 
Durban. There were no details obtain- 
able as to the extent or cost of this ele- 
vator, nor anything regarding its general 
construction. 

John Trimble, who was for many years 
employed by the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., New York, died recently at 
his home in Staten Island after an ill- 
ness of about a year, at the age of 66. 
Mr. Trimble came from Minneapolis in 
1889, and took charge of the Staten 
Island mill of the company, later being 
transferred to its New York plant, where 
he remained until his death. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and five daughters. 

When E. G. Broenniman walked into 
his office. Friday of this week he found 
a bunch of chrysanthemums upon his 
desk. This surprise was added to when 
his 19 employees entered his office to 
present him with a signed testimonial 
and a handsome black leather suitcase 
with complete fittings. Then he awoke 
to the fact that it was all in commemo- 
ration of his fiftieth birthday anniver- 
sary. He later received many congratu- 
lations from his host of friends in the 
flour trade. 


BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Millers were 
not looking for any business, as holiday 
time is usually dull, but all admit that 
this week has been fairly None, 
however, sold anywhere near their out- 
put, which in most cases was less than 
50 per cent of capacity. It has been a 
delicate question concerning prices this 
week, and from reports of what. the 
“other mills” are doing there isn’t the 
least doubt that every one of them sold 
below cost, and then some, to get the 
business. Sales, from all that could be 
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learned, were on bids for the best pat- 
ents, and there was certainly some severe 
cutting. At the same time millers stick 
to the idea that the trade has no material 
stock on hand and is taking only enough 
to tide over until Jan. 1. 

The millers, with the exception of one 
that has had an export outlet for some 
weeks past, are anxious to sell first and 
second clears, and are plentifully sup- 
plied with both. A few believe the de- 
mand for clears will come back again 
before long, while others want to clean 
up. None was willing to shade inside 
prices, with the majority holding for the 
top quotation. A considerable quantity 
of second clears is being run into red 
dog, it is said, which accounts for the 
heavy stocks and low price of the latter. 
Rye flour is dull and weak, particularly 
for dark. Production this week in- 
creased somewhat, but this was due en- 
tirely to some export orders, one of the 
big mills running full capacity to the 
dilpenents out in time. Several mills will 
be down next week, and the outlook is 
for a big decrease until after Jan. 1. 

The city retail trade is in very bad 
shape, both as to demand and prices. 
There was a decline of 25c today, making 
the best family patent $7.75 bbl, but this 
does not mean that the mills would not 
shade below that figure for a fair-sized 
order. 

Kansas mill agents here are selling a 
little flour, and report their trade in a 
good position to expect increased orders 
after the year closes. Prices are unset- 
tled, the range for short patent being 
$6.90@7.40, and standard $5.75@6.50, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Bran, standard middlings, mixed feed 
and even flour middlings were quoted 
about $1 higher than last week, but red 
dog remained easy and extremely dull, 
with the mills anxious to sell. The de- 
mand for bran was not as good as last 
week, buyers holding off to some extent 
on the advance, hoping that there would 
be a change in conditions to let them in 
at a lower figure. 

The mills, however, have no bran or 
midds to sell except with more flour than 
feed, and say this condition will continue, 
as they are sold ahead into January. 
Dealers in this country sold all their 
stocks at low prices, and will be forced 
to come in at the new quotations. 

What effect the demand for other 
feeds will have on the market is a ques- 
tion, but there is no doubt of feeders 
having turned to buying them, as prices 
are lower than last week. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is offered at $2 
under last week, and demand is reported 
active. Hominy feed firmer on light of- 
ferings and a good inquiry. Gluten feed 
unsettled, and trade light. Cottonseed 
meal easier, and demand only fair. Oil 
meal higher, with the mills not offering 
December stuff and resellers~selling at 
$2 over last week’s prices. Distillers’ 

rains offered at $45, track, Buffalo. 

ilo, No. 2, in liberal supply and easy. 

Rolled oats quiet and easier. Re- 
ground oat hulls very scarce, and inquiry 


Buckwheat higher and strong, with 
holders refusing to shade $1.80, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat flour in better de- 
mand and firm at $3.50 per 100 Ibs, in 
5-lb paper bags. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Te ey 121,275 73 


BOGE WOON, 600s ccccescssas 114,862 69 

| US ES 115,375 69 

Two years ago .......... 138,850 83 

Three years ago ......... 184,200 101 
NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here in store a year 
ago were 7,500,000 bus; afloat, 4,665,000. 

The bakery of John W. Jeske, Dun- 
kirk, was dama $6,700 this week by 
fire. which started in grease used in cook- 
ing doughnuts. 

Receipts of grain at this port this 
week were 8,003,300 bus, of which 5,- 
296,100 were Canadian, compared with 
7,967,000 last year, 6,375,700 being Cana- 
dian. 

A. L. Bibbins, of East Lansing, Mich., 
has been appointed manager of the seed 
department of the Co-operative Grange 
League Federation Shackonga, at Syra- 
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cuse, N. Y. He is a graduate of Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. 

Another cargo of 19,300 bbls Canadian 
flour arrived here this week, making 
about 65,000 bbls in store, which it is 
believed will be shipped out for export 
in January. 

With several vessels, grain laden, 
bound for this port yet to arrive, the 
total grain receipts here will probably 
reach 222,500,000 bus, compared with 
106,145,000 last year. 

Alfred Anderson, formerly chief in- 
spector of grain of the Corn Exchange, 
Buffalo, died here this week. He came 
here in 1907 and for the past two years 
has been in bad health, but only quit 
work about two months ago. 


Several tows of grain on the barge 
canal have been held up by floods and 
ice in the northern end of the canal for 
two weeks, and no further shipments 
will be made from Buffalo, although the 
last fleet has been equipped with ice 
breakers. 

Grain afloat in the harbor and in store 
at this port today is as follows, in 
bushels: 


Afloat Store 
Wheat—American ..... 3,566,405 2,800,000 
Canadian ......... 20,585,874 4,800,000 
Corn—American ....... 3,317,447 1,750,000 
Oats—American ....... 3,760,910 4,575,000 
Canadian «......... 564,287 175,000 
Barley—American ..... ....+.: 860,000 
Canadian ......... 386,300 94,000 
Rye—American ....... 326,000 600,000 
652,154 146,000 


eT eee 
: E. BanaGasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—It would be 
difficult just now to find a more pessi- 
mistic body of men in any business than 
the local flour salesmen. This applies to 
present conditions as well as the outlook 
for the future. Agents here usually look 
for a dull period between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, but this year the dull- 
ness. seems to be more pronounced than 
for several years past. 

Quiet trade, lack of stability in mill 
quotations on flour, and a general belief 
that the bottom of the market has not 
yet been reached, characterize the situa- 
tion. Occasionally some buyer has been 
covering his needs into the new year, 
but, as a rule, the trade seems content 
to supply only immediate needs. 

One bright spot of the past week was 
the report. by sellers of durum flour that 
good sales had been made to macaroni 
manufacturers here, but this did not in- 
fluence the general market. 

The apparent urgency of the mills for 
business is so great that no buyer cares 
to make bids at the current range of 
prices for fear he will be taken up. 
Even when bids are made fully 50c bbl 
under current quotations, some have been 
accepted, the general rule apparently be- 
ing to submit all bids, no matter how 
absurd they may appear to the agent. 

An amazing indifference exists among 
buyers here as to the possibility of an 
advance in prices on all grades of flour. 
They cannot be made to see that their 
own interests require a reasonable cover- 
ing of future needs, or that the present 
favorable winter weather cannot be ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely. 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Dec. 17: to Liverpool, 32,000 bus 
wheat; to Havre, France, 32,182 bus 
wheat, 59,978 bus oats; to Pirzeus, Greece, 
272,533 bus wheat. All of this grain was 
bonded from Canada, but shipped on 
American inspection certificates. 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed Dec. 7 by H. Zaks, baker, of 
Boston. Liabilities, $2,774; assets, $48. 

James H. Knowles & Son have been 
kept busy this week distributing a hand- 
some calendar issued by them in the in- 
terest of Komo flour. 

New corporations: New England 
Stock Feed Co., Everett, Mass; capital, 
$50,000; president, W. W. Butman; 
treasurer, E. Leroy Sweetser. Beacon 
Grocery Co., Boston; capital, $50,000; 
se: Harold Soble; treasurer, Wil- 
iam G. Gravier. Progress Bakery Sys- 
tem, Inc., Lowell, Mass; capital, $5,000; 
president, A. B. Liachamas. 

The executive committee of the Grain 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 


merce, at its organization meeting this 
week, elected Warren G. Torrey, flour, 
as chairman, and Herbert L. Hammond, 
feed distributor, vice chairman. Mr. 
Torrey represents the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., of Chicago, and Mr. Ham- 
mond is an official of the Charles M. 
Cox Co. Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 17.—The town 
was full of sales managers this week, but 
it takes more than sales managers to 
sell flour in this market around Christ- 
mas time. 

Springs were easier and slow, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.25@7.50; 
standard patents, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Prices 
were weaker early than later, though 
most mills were anxious all week to 
make sales. No one would consider buy- 
ing except at cuts which the mills could 
not entertain. Some buyers seem to 
think that the Northwest will have to 
meet the prices of the Southwest, if not 
discount them, in order to recoup its 
lost trade. Sales were few and scat- 
tered, with standard patent offered at 
one time down to $6.50, cotton, though 
generally held at quotations at the close. 

Hard winters were weak and neglect- 
ed, short patents at the close ranging 
$7@7.25; straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Offerings were more free and pressing, 
with straights quoted as low as $6.10 
@6.25, jute, in instances. All classes of 
buyers claimed they needed nothing, and 
passed up some veritable bargains. The 


only sale heard of was that of .1,000 - 


bbls alleged short patent at $6.25, jute, 
though most mills at the close were quot- 
ing in accordance with the foregoing 
uotations. However, it is very evident 
that there are short patents and short 
patents. 

Soft winters were lower and dull, short 
patents closing nominally at $6.25@6.50; 
near-by straights, $5.25@5.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
There was no demand or trading in an 
quarter, as far as could be Pectin | 
though some of the mills, both near-by 
and western, were pressing to make sales. 
As to patent, the Ohio and tributary 
mills are getting closer together on price 
all the time,. the former now being only 
about 25c bbl over the latter, and at this 
difference the western product is apt to 
be given the preference by the leading 
buyers. Near-by straights were in poor 
demand all the week, with the good 
brands held comparatively steady but 
the inferior grades offered down to $4.90, 
bulk, and broken cars down to $4.75, 
bulk. It was said that nothing desirable 
could be had below $5, bulk, while some 
of the leaders were held up to $5.50, 
cotton. 

City mills ran only part time and 
found trade very quiet, domestic and 
foreign. While they made no —- in 
flour, they further advanced feed $1 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,505 
bbls; destined for export, 7,166. 

FLOUR CLUB STANDS PAT 

The Baltimore Flour Club, by special 
invitation, held its monthly meeting last 
Wednesday evening at the home of 
Walter A. Frey, president Frey & Son, 
Inc., wholesale groceries and flour, at 
Ashburton, a suburb of Baltimore. The 
attendance was large, and President 
Mears occupied the chair. The club de- 
cided to stand pat on its flour contract 
position and discussed the question of 
credits from all angles, finally authoriz- 
ing the president to appoint a committee 
to investigate the subject and report to 
a future meeting its findings and recom- 
mendations as to the best plan for regu- 
lating credits. With the business meet- 
ing over, the members of the club pre- 
sented Mrs. A. W. Mears, who was pres- 
ent, with a handsome silver and crystal 
compote in recognition of her hospitality 
and courtesies to the club on past occa- 
sions. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 125; number now in port, 115. 

Exports from here .this week included 
637 bbls flour and 1,688,176 bus grain— 
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529,193 wheat, 755,840 corn, 49,893 oats 
and 353,250 rye. 

Har W. Meier, confectioner, has 
leased the building at 209 North Liberty 
Street and will remodel it for a restau- 
rant, confectionery and bakery. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3 to Dec. 17, 76,436 bus; year ago, 
10,686. Range of prices this week, 50@ 
60c; last year, all sales were made at 80c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Dec. 17, 1,143,359 bus; same 
period last year 1,397,491. Range of 

rices this week, $1.03@1.141,,; last year, 
1.60@1.87. 

J. Barry Mahool, former mayor of 
Baltimore and head of Frame, Knight & 
Co., southern grain commission, who re- 
cently suffered a nervous breakdown, has 
recovered and returned to business. 

Edward D. Evans, president Evans 
Milling Co., manufacturers kiln-dried 
white corn products, Indianapolis, Ind., 
came over from Washington last Mon- 
rd to call on his local agent, Charles H. 
Gibbs. 


The Agricultural Corporation of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, with $250,000 capital 
stock, to deal in farm supplies and prod- 
ucts, etc. has been incorporat by 
Charles E. Bryan, David G. Harry and 
John W. Henderson. 

William H. Hayward, former presi- 
dent Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and treasurer C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
who has been confined to his home by 
illness for the last three months, returned 
to his office this week. 

The Blamberg-Bixler Co., Baltimore, 
with 1,000 shares preferred stock, par 
value $100, and 1,000 shares common 
stock of no par value, to deal in mill 
and grain products, etc., has been incor- 
—'y by G. Hartman Blamberg, Thor- 

urn A, Bixler and P. August Grill. 

The Kerr Macaroni Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, with capital of 800 shares common 
stock and 800 shares preferred stock, 
par value $50, to manufacture and deal 
in macaroni, grocery, baking products, 
etc., has been incorporated by Ignazio 
and Antonio. Papania and Joseph Di 
Girolamo. 

The state purchasing bureau of Mary- 
land is preparing to ask for bids on con- 
tracts calling for 1,800 to 2,000 bbls 
flour—1,200 to 1,400 hard wheat straight 
and 500 to 600 soft winter straight. The 
flour is for the various state institutions, 
and the bidding for the contracts prom- 
ises to be spirited. 

J. W. Crook, operating a chain of 100 
retail grocery stores in this city, will on 
Jan. 1 move from his present headquar- 
ters on Exchange Place to the property 
known as 415-435 Guilford Avenue, com- 
prising three four-story warehouses run- 
ning back to Holliday Street and con- 
taining 85,000 square feet of floor space, 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
at the door, thus insuring greatly in- 
creased office and storage facilities. 

Leonard C. Isbister, secretary Dennis 
& Co. Inc. grain, ocean freights and 
forwarding, who came here a few years 
ago as the local representative of the 
Bolle-Watson Co., Inc., grain importers 
and exporters, New York, has formed 
a partnership with J. B. and H. R. How- 
ser, of Howser & Wilson, New York, to 
be known as Howser & Co., grain bro- 
kers, and to become effective Jan. 1. 
About 30 of Mr. Isbister’s close business 
and social friends will give him a fare- 
well dinner tonight at the Hotel Rennert. 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at their monthly meeting last 
Monday, elected as members of the ex- 
change Herbert A. Kline, miller, of 
Mount Airy, Md., and William B. F. 
Hax, with G. A. Hax & Co., grain and 
feed, of this city; also appointed Ferdi- 
nand A. Meyer, E. F. Richards, Egil 
Steen and Richard C. Wells as a commit- 
tee to nominate five directors to be voted 
for at the annual election on the last 
Monday in January. The retiring direc- 
tors are A. W. Mears, Walter F. Mac- 
neal, Edward T. Sheil, Jr.. W. Leroy 
Snyder and Charles W. Wells. 

Visitors of the week were M. Follen- 
der, of Follender & Hanson, grain im- 
porters, Copenhagen, Denmark; A. J. 
Oberg, sales manager Christian Mills, Min- 
neapolis; R. Swartz, sales manager New 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; Howard 
B. Jackson, of Jackson Bros. & Co. 
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grain, Chicago; Clem L. Beckenbach, 
sales manager Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; E. Pennington, with Rodgers 
Grain Products Co., Belvidere, Ill; 
Thomas C. Bowling, secretary and man- 
ager Jefferson Milling Co., Charles Town, 
W. Va; A. R. Selby, secretary and man- 
ager Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, 
Md; Ernest J. Sponseller; of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster, Md; E. L. Stan- 
cliff, sales manager Crete (Neb.) Mills. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 

Prrrspurcu, Pa., Dec. 17.—‘Unsettled 
and desultory” was the general charac- 
terization of the flour market here this 
week. There was but little flour sold, 
the tendency of the bakers being to 
hold off for still lower prices. Shipping 
directions have been coming in rather 
freely on the part of bakers. As to 
actual sales, a different story must be 
told. 

One of the factors with which flour 
men have had to contend is the everlast- 
ing “jockeying” of prices. The quota- 
tion of one day is wrecked the next, and 
this has a discouraging effect on the 
baker who usually buys in good quanti- 
ties. Leading flour men here are of the 
opinion that there will be a marked 
change in business after the holidays, and 
that prices will stiffen. They have no 
sympathy with the hue and cry for 
cheaper flour. 

Bakers reported a brisk trade this 
week, especially in the cake and pastry 
line, with bread sales picking up ap- 
preciably. The resumption of mills and 
mines is stimulating bread sales in the 
industrial towns and centers of western 
Pennsylvania. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $6.50@7.50, and hard win- 
ter $6@7.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter clears, $4.50@5.25; pure white 
rye, $5.25@5.75; pure medium rye, $4.25 
@4.75; pure dark rye, $3.25@4. 

The millfeed market showed consider- 
able activity, with offerings rather lib- 
eral. Prices were as follows: standard 
middlings, $27@27.50; flour middlings, 
$32@32.50; red dog, $38.50@39; spring 
wheat bran, $28@28.50. 


CHANGE IN PERSON NEL 


The milling firm of Hoffer & Garman, 
Inc., at Harrisburg, Pa., has undergone 
a change in personnel. The senior mem- 
ber of the firm, A. H. Holer, has ex- 
changed his interests for others in the 
Mechanicsburg Milling Co., operated by 
the Hoffer & Garman company, and re- 
tires as president and general manager. 
H. A. Garman sold his interests to John 
D. and H. H. Greybill, and resigned as 
vice president. C. M. Hoffer will con- 
tinue to serve as secretary and treasurer, 
H. H. Greybill will be the new president 
and general manager, and John D. Grey- 
bill vice president. 

John D. Greybill built the first roller 
process flour mill in the Cumberland val- 
ley in the early eighties. He,sold it to 
the Eastern Milling & Export Co., and 
built another at Belleville, Pa., where he 
established his sons in business in 1918. 
The firm of Hoffer & Garman, Inc., was 
established in 1898, and incorporated in 
1920. 

NOTES | 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Leechburg, Pa., 
has closed down, owing to financial dif- 
ficulties, 

George Hays, of the Hays bakery, Oil 
City, Pa, is spending some time in 
Oklahoma. 

Harry C. May, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, was a business visitor to Oil City, 
l'ranklin and Erie the past week. 

George E. May recently attended a 
birthday party tendered L. Todd Owen, 
flour and feed operator, Apollo, Pa. 

Floy Bros., millers of Pequea, Pa., con- 
tributed the first carload of flour for 
Russian relief to the American Friends 
Committee. 

Burglars entered the office of the New 
Castle (Pa.) Feed Co. early yesterday 
and blew open the safe, securing $100 in 
cash and valuable papers. 

Harry C. May recently was host to a 
party of bakers consisting of John Hall- 
er, of Altoona, Pa., Horace W. Crider, 
of Homestead, and Louis J. Baker, S. S. 
Watters and E. R. Braun, at a dinner 
and theatre party. The event was in 
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honor of Mr. Haller’s return from 
Europe. 

John A. Simeral, president of the Fa- 
mous Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, with Mrs. 
Simeral, recently spent several weeks at 
Frenck Lick Springs, Ind. 

Adam Ziegler, consulting bakery ex- 
pert of the Fleischmann Co., Pittsburgh, 
celebrated a birthday anniversary at his 
home in Ben Avon, Pa., Friday evening. 

I. L. Anderson, of the Anderson bak- 
ery, Youngsville, Pa., will leave shortly 
for an extended trip to the Pacific 
Coast, going via Los Angeles and return- 
ing over the Canadian Pacific route. 


C. C. Larus. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocnestrer, N. Y., Dec. 17.—This has 
been another dead week. Mills here are 
about down to a grist mill basis, with 
anything in fhe shape of an order look- 
ing good. Bakers are very careful buy- 
ers, as they claim that sales of bread are 
slumping. To make a bad matter worse, 
some western mills have reduced flour 
almost to a gift basis. 

Mills are closely caught up on orders. 
Some have a little sold ahead, but ship- 
ping directions are slow. Unless busi- 
ness picks up, mills that have been able 


from prices that previously were down 
to rock bottom. Best brands are quoted 
at $5.95@6 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.75. 

Rye flour is sharing in the general 
stagnation. If any was sold this week, 
it is being kept a secret. Prices are 
nominal, and some mills have clipped off 
10@1l5c bbl. Best white brands are of- 
fered at $6@6.20. Western brands are 
nominally 50c lower, light being offered 
at $7.25, cotton 98’s, medium at $6.50, 
and dark at $6. 

Feed continues to soar. Some mills 
are still sold ahead; others, in a position 
to offer some, are using it like trading 
stamps: buy some flour, and you can 
have a little feed. Feed is all going out 
in mixed cars, with bran $1@2, and mid- 
dlings $1@3, higher. The firm prices are 
due to reduced output, not to heavy 
demand. Probably not in years have 
there been fewer sheep, hogs and cattle 
fed here by farmers than this winter. 
Many who fed as usual last winter lost 
heavily, and while. corn and corn meal 
are the staples for these feeders, consid- 
erable millfeed is used to lighten the 
rations. 

Going prices on millfeeds: spring bran, 
$31 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $30; winter bran, $29, sacked, 





Airplane View of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill at Corlears Hook 


The above picture of the plant of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
which has been characterized as the “greatest modern mill,’ was taken from 
an aéroplane recently, and shows clearly the fine building and excellent loca- 


tion of this plant. 


It stands on historic ground known as Corlear’s Hook, 


deriving its name from Anthony Van Corlear who, according to the Knicker- 
bocker historian, Washington Irving, was a kind of aide-de-camp to Peter 
Stuyvesant when he was governor of New Amsterdam, and by him the land 


was granted to Van Corlear. 


This mill has a daily capacity of 10,000 bbls of flour and cereals, and its 
equipment and facilities for turning out quality goods are such that it stands 


among the leaders in American milling. 


up to the present to make a fair output 
will run on part time or get the same ef- 
fect by running part capacity. 

Most mills are closely cleaned up on 
clears, but probably this is more due to 
the light output than any real demand. 
The export inquiry for clears that has 
been awaited appears to have faded 
away. Mills generally are making con- 
cessions on spring wheat flour, more from 
pressure of conditions than from lower 
costs, the reduced output increasing the 
overhead per barrel faster than slump- 
ing wheat prices reduce it. 

Quotations are little more than nomi- 
nal, with the range on patents 10@35c 
under 10 days ago. Spring patents are 
quoted at $8.15@8.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8.50; bakers patent, 


$7.70, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring - 


straights, $7.90@8, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; first clears, $5.15@6, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6; low grade, $4 
@4.10, jute, car lots, Boston. 

For some time soft wheat millers were 
less affected by the general slump, but 
this week they appear to have lost their 
luck. Inquiry has been light, and most 
of them are practically caught up with 
orders. With cash wheat here as firm 
as ever, because farmers refuse to sell 
at going prices, options only affect flour 
prices. The soft wheat miller is caught 
between firm wheat prices and easier 
flour. However, some of them have 
strained a point and clipped a dime 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 


local; spring middlings, $32@35, mixed 
cars, sacked, Boston; local, $31; winter 
middlings, $31, sacked, local. Rye feed 
higher, at $26@27 ton, sacked, local. 
Western feeds steady and prices un- 
changed. Corn meal, table quality, steady 
at $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- . 


ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
6,400 34 


This week 
Last week 5,800 31 
Of this week’s total, 4,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter, and 400 
rye. T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puivapecpuia, Pa., Dec. 17.—The flour 
market during the past week was dull 
and unsettled, influenced by fluctuations 
in wheat. Local jobbers and bakers were 
generally amply supplied for current 
needs, and showed no disposition to 
trade. With the approach of the season 
for stock inventories, no improvement 
in demand is looked for until after Jan. 
1. It is particularly hard to move low 
grade flour, most of the limited buying 
being confined to the better grades. 


NOTES 


Samuel H. Young, grain and feed 
merchant, was confined to his home for 
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a couple of weeks, but has now returned 
to business. 

John McGuigan, Jr., formerly with the 
Taylor & Bournique Co., has become 
connected with the grain, hay and feed 
firm of E. L. Rogers & Co. 

The monthly meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Flour Club this month took the 
form of a banquet, which was held on 
Wednesday evening in the Bourse res- 
taurant. A committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for the annual din- 
ner to be given early next year. 

A suit has been filed by the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes Co. at Wilmington, 
Del., against the Price Food Products 
Co., in United States court. An in- 
fringement of trademark is charged. 
The plaintiff sells “corn crisps,” while 
the defendant is said to offer “korn 
krisps.” Samuet S. Dantrets. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., Dec. 17.—Country 
and city men report conditions exceeding- 
ly dull in the flour line, with little hope 
of change for the better until after 
Jan. 1. The trade does not care to have 
large stocks when about to take inven- 
tory, hence the only shipping instructions 
obtainable are from those who are run- 
ning short of flour. 

Low prices for immediate shipment 
have failed to interest buyers. Many 
have already booked for deferred ship- 
ment, and others are holding off until 
after the holidays. There is a demand 
for millfeed, but the trade finds quota- 
tions prohibitive. 

Flour prices, per barrel, quoted to 
dealers by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring 95 per cent patent $6.65@7, short 
patents $7.25@7.50; hard winter wheat 
95 per cent patent $6.25@6.50, short pat- 
ents $6.80@7, fancy clears $5.15@5.35; 
soft winter wheat 95 per cent $6.45@ 
6.60, short patents $6.75@7.10; white 
corn flour, in 100-lb cotton sacks, $1.55 
@1.60. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c bu, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 45c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.40. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.75; grits, fine and coarse, $1.80; 
corn meal, $1.70@1.80; corn flour, $1.75 
@1.80. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
export 327 cars, local 1; corn, export 876, 
local 51; oats, export 13, local 18; rye, 
export, 29; barley, export, 6. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 235,200 
bus; corn, 25,714. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,727,000 
bus; corn, 378,000; oats, 22,000; barley, 
116,000. 

-* * 

C. J. Morrison, of the Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla., was here this 
week. Georce L. Ferry. 





DEEPENING CUMBERLAND RIVER 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 17.—The Unit- 
ed States government will expend $15,000 
in deepening the Cumberland River at 
Nashville, in order to meet the require- 
ments of the new municipal river ter- 
minals being built by the city. The 
river will be made 10 feet deeper at the 
foot of Broadway wharf. The work was 
started this week in charge of Lieutenant 
Colonel J. R. Slattery, United States 
engineer. 

The work of constructing the river 
terminals is far advanced, and when 
completed it is expected great impetus 
will be given water transportation. The 
terminals will cost $300,000. 

The Cumberland River is a link in the 
water route for grain from the North- 
west to the Southeast, and when several 
locks now being constructed are com- 
pleted will be navigable all the year for 
a distance of over 300 miles. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
17, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,186 1,340 ae eve 257 
er 1,164 1,806 15 os oe 
POGRG cccce 437 oan ‘ne 33 21 

Totals ....2,787 3,146 15 33 278 
Prev. week..2,675 1,350 19 701 572 
Totals, July 1- 

Dec. 17..129,172 16,326 514 16,944 4,888 
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Flour demand in Pacific. northwestern 
markets continues moderate. The theory, 
entertained by some of our millers, that 
bread consumption increases as wages 
fall and unemployment necessitates the 
husbanding of resources and the use of 
the cheaper and more satisfying foods, 
appears to have some justification in in- 
creased bread consumption. The bakers, 
at any rate, are selling more bread, 
though owing to the existing keen com- 
petition for trade on their part, resulting 
in price competition, the increase in their 
bread sales is probably due to a consid- 
erable extent to the relative cheapness 
of bakers’ bread compared with the 
home made article. 

Trade with outside domestic markets, 
the southeastern and eastern states, is 
retarded by the uncertainty as to the 
effective date and amount of the pending 
railroad freight reductions, and in- 
creased business in those directions will 
to some extent depend on the settlement 
of the question whether the reduction or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its order of Oct. 22 or the 10 
per cent reduction proposed by the car- 
riers will become effective. In the mean- 
time, millers are unable to figure the de- 
livered cost of flour on forward sales to 
outside domestic markets, and buyers are 
likewise affected by the uncertainty of 
this factor on future flour prices. 

While the Commission has affirmed its 
order of Oct. 22, the possibility that the 
railroads will appeal to the courts, caus- 
ing further suspension of the proposed 
reduction, creates sufficient uncertainty 
to cause sellers and buyers to await the 
final outcome before doing business on 
the basis of reduced rates. 

United Kingdom importers advise that 
quotations on Pacific flours are too far 
out of line to work business. Though a 
large exportable surplus of wheat re- 
mains in the Pacific Northwest, Pacific 
wheats are practically at the Chicago 
level in spite of the limited mill buying 
of wheat and the absence of new export 
wheat demand, the cost of the raw ma- 
terial thus preventing coast millers from 
competing for foreign business. 

Oriental bids at $5.60 for straights and 
$5.70 for cut-offs (clears) c.i.f., Hong- 
kong, show no profit, on existing wheat 
levels, and little new business is being 
worked to transpacific markets. 

Hard wheat patents average l5c bbl 
higher for the week. Top patents, basis 
cotton ¥/,’s, carloads, seaboard, are quot- 
ed: Montana, $6.80@7.50; Dakota, $7.75 
@8.25; Kansas, $7@7.50; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.80@7.60; Wash- 
ington family patent, basis 49's, $6.50@ 
6.75; Washington bakers patent, basis 
98’s, $6@6.30. 

The millfeed market is inactive, record 
rains and melting snows in the moun- 
tains having caused flood conditions 
throughout large parts of the dairy coun- 
try. ontana feeds are not offering in 
this market; local mill-run, delivered 
transit points, is quoted at $18 ton, 
straight cars. ; 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 

eee WOE. eaesed 52,800 30,467 58 

ee WE wwibived 52,800 32,659 62 

, 2S Se 52,800 11,445 22 

Two years ago..... 52,800 45,793 86 

Three years ago.... 46,800 41,699 89 

Four years ago.... 46,800 43,061 93 

Five years ago..... 40,800 22,696 65 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 . 
Last week ........- 57,000 35,182 62 
SOE BHD. vicodcccse 57,000 12,298 22 
Two years ago..... 57,000 50,040 87 
Three years ago.... 57,000 35,619 62 
Four years ago.... 57,000 45,423 79 
Five years ago..... 57,000 52,460 92 


Forty-two interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Dec. 10, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 195,900 bbls flour, 
made 97,128, or 49 per cent of capacity, 
against 102,176 made the previous fort- 
night by 45 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 212,520 bbls, or 48 per cent of 
capacity. 

MEETING OF WHEAT GROWERS 

A mass meeting of the Washington 
and Idaho members of the Northwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated, was held at 
Spokane this week. George C. Jewett, 
general manager, stated that the av- 
erage price for wheat received by the 
association to date was approximately 
$1.15 bu, basis No. 1 wheat, seaboard, 
from which price differentials for grades, 
freight and overhead expenses must be 
deducted. Overhead, Mr. Jewett stated, 
has amounted to 1.7c per bu, and han- 
dling cost 2c per bu. The general offices 
of the association will be moved from 
Spokane to Portland, Oregon. 


NONPARTISANS LOSE GROUND 

The Nonpartisan League is steadily 
losing ground in the Pacific Northwest. 
At a large farmers’ meeting held at Spo- 
kane this week, a member of its execu- 
tive committee introduced various radical 
resolutions, all of which were voted down. 
These included the demand that the state 
build houses on lots acquired through tax 
foreclosure sales to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation; that the governor de- 
clare a moratorium for a year, and that 
the operations of the War Finance Cor- 
poration be transferred from the banks 
to the postoffices. 

NOTES 

The Weiser (Idaho) Roller Mills, of 
50 bbls capacity, will be dismantled next 
month. 

The annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Grain Growers’, Shippers’ 
and Millers’ Association will be held at 
Spokane, Jan. 26-27, 

E. S. Woodworth, president E. S. 
Woodworth & Co. and of the Concrete 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was in Seattle 
this week en route for Portland and San 
Francisco. 

A press dispatch from Vancouver, B. 


. C., states that the British Columbia ship- 


ping interests will not return to the 
transpacific westbound freight confer- 
ence unless quotations in Canadian 
money are allowed to stand. 

Pacific Coast hard and soft white, hard 
and red winter, white club and northern 
spring wheat seaboard prices are prac- 
tically the same as Chicago December, 
with fancy milling blue-stem 2@3c and 
Big Bend dark northern spring 6@7c 
over Chicago December. 

M. Harshman & Son, grain, flour and 
feed dealers, of Seattle, have been suc- 
ceeded by the Harshman-Sweet Broker- 
age Co. C. W. Sweet, of this company, 


is manager of the Bozeman (Mont.) 


Milling Co., which is owned by the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., of Lewistown, 
Mont. 


The Crown Mills, of Portland, Oregon, 
will establish a branch at Seattle, Jan. 1, 
for the sale of flour and cereals. The 
office will be in the Stuart Building with 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., owners of the 
Crown Mills and of the Golden Rod Mill- 


ing Co., the latter operating a cereal mill 
at Portland. Emmet T. Rogers, who has 
been with the ‘Crown Mills for seven 
years, will be manager of the Seattle 
office. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Dec. 17.—This was 
another quiet week in the flour market, 
with the large buyers taking only such 
lots as they have immediate use for. 
Export flour business is at a standstill. 
The oriental demand is not expected to 
revive until after the Chinese New Year. 

Local flour lists were unchanged at 
$6.75 for family patents and $6.80 for 
bakers hard wheat. 

Mill-run was in fair demand at $20 
ton, at mill. 

Weekly output of Portland flour mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 41,674 73 
Last week ........ 57,000 35,245 61 
ZOAP GBS occcccece 48,000 10,534 21 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,374 59 
Three years ago.... 40,500 36,067 89 
Four years ago.... 33,000 23,693 70 


There has been no turn yet for the 
better in the wheat export situation. 
Some inquiries are coming from Europe, 
but the prices indicated are out of line 
with values ruling here. No early re- 
sumption of wheat business with the 
Orient is anticipated. Closing wheat bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white 
and hard winter, $1.07 bu; soft white, 
white club and northern spring, $1.06; 
red Walla, $1.02. 

A fair amount of interest is being 
shown in the feed grains. ‘ For white 
oats $27.50 ton was bid, and $26.50 for 
gray. Barley offers were $26 for brew- 
ing grade and $24 for standard feed. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Caut., Dec. 17.—With 
flour prices little, if any, changed this 
week, and reports indicating that car lot 
buyers among the bakers are fairly well 
supplied, for the balance of this year, 
with only an occasional report of car 
sales, the flour business is confined to 
small lot buyers, from whom there con- 
tinues to be a fairly active demand. 

Mill prices, delivered San Francisco, 
are as follows: Dakota standard patent, 
$8.10 bbl; Dakota clear, $6.55; Montana 
standard, $7.25; Montana clear, $5.70; 
Dakota and Montana fancy patent, 60c 
bbl over standard patent prices; Kansas 
first patent, $7.65; Kansas standard, 
$7.25; eastern first clear, $5.10; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $5.90 
@6.10 (dock); blue-stem cut-off, $5.50@ 
5.60,—basis 98’s, cotton. 

The millfeed market is unchanged, with 
continued fairly liberal offerings and 
only a moderate interest shown by job- 
bers and feeders. White bran ot mill- 
run are offered at $21@22 ton; mid- 
dlings, $36@37; low grade flour, $38@39, 
—delivered San Francisco. 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 


The Albers Bros. Milling Co. reports 
a total net gain in earnings of $128,- 
129.88 for the four months ended Oct. 
31, 1921, according to a report of Moritz 
Thomsen, president of the company, and 
made public through Cyrus Pierce & Co. 
The San Francisco plant shows greatest 
gross earnings of any of the company’s 
nine branches for October, but is out- 
distanced by Seattle for the four months 
ended Oct. 31. The Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., like many other companies of its 
type, has been going through a severe 
period of readjustment during the last 
year or more, and has weathered the 
storm in a manner very satisfactory to 
its large number of shareholders. The 
company is being piloted under the lead- 
ership of a committee of prominent Cali- 
fornia investment bankers, and is rapidly 
gaining a firmer financial foothold. 


NOTES 

George C. Sims, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Diego, was recently killed 
in an automobile accident. 

The Sperry Flour Co. entertained the 
Los Angeles Millers’ Club at luncheon on 
Dec. 13 at the Los Angeles Athletic Club, 
there being nine millers present. 

Plans for the colonization of 1,000,000 
acres in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
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valleys were presented to a meeting of 
the California Development Association 
on Dec. 15 by Dr. Elwood Mead, of the 
University of California, who is an inter- 
national authority on land settlement. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Golden Eagle Milling Co., 
at Petaluma, on Dec. 14, the following 
officers were elected: president, W. H. 
Fairbanks; first vice president, H. B. 
Higbee; third vice president, A. B. Hill; 
treasurer, R. M. Hill; manager and sec- 
retary, Ellis Hart. 





EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues 
Order for New Uniform Export Bill of 
Lading, Effective on or Before Feb, 15 


At a general session of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, held at its office 
in Washington, D. C., Oct. 21, an order 
was issued, released for public notice 
Dec. 2, and going into effect on or before 
Feb. 15, 1922, providing for a uniform 
export bill of lading to be used by com- 
mon carriers, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, in connection with 
ocean carriers whose vessels are regis- 
tered under the laws of the United 
States, says the commercial law division 
of the Department of Commerce. Be- 
ginning on the date mentioned, all com- 
mon carriers will discontinue the use of 
various through export bills of lading 
hitherto used. Transportation companies 
are ordered to comply with the new regu- 
lations on not less than five days’ notice 
to the Commission and to the general 
public by filing and posting tariffs in the 
manner prescribed in the interstate com- 
merce act. 

The new through export bill of lading 
relates to transportation of property 
from points within the United States to 
points in nonadjacent foreign countries. 
In .form it is suited for filling in on an 
ordinary typewriter. It is marked “Uni- 
form Through Export Bill of Lading,” 
with the following caption beneath, read- 
ing “Straight Bill of Lading—Original— 
Not Negotiable.” The contract terms 
and conditions are printed on the face of 
the bill of lading, and consist of three 
parts. Part I recites the clauses valid 
with respect to the service until delivery 
in the port of shipment. Part II con- 
tains clauses defining the service from 
delivery in port of shipment until deliv- 
ery in port nearest to point of destina- 
tion. Part III deals with the service 
from arrival at port nearest to point of 
destination until arrival at ultimate des- 
tination. 

The Commission, in its report accom- 
panying the new bill of lading, notes its 
limitations of jurisdiction over the ocean 
carriers in respect to Parts II and III, 
but states that the general provisions 
and rules contained in bills of lading 
used by common carriers at the present 
time in relation to transportation of 
property to nonadjacent foreign coun- 
tries will be considered unreasonable in 
so far as they differ from the uniform 
through export bill of lading. Parts II 
and III of the new form are an approved 
modification of clauses of similar tenor 
submitted to the Commission by the 
uniform bill of lading committee. 

Copies -of the new bill-of-lading form, 
with the report prepared by Commission- 
er Hall, may be had on application to 





the Interstate Commerce Commission 


(Document No. 4844). 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Dec. 3, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

1921 1920 1919 


2,956 


Nov. 27-Dec. 3....... 2,059 2,283 
June 26-Dec. 3 ...... 63,661 49,229 64,852 
Flour, June 26- 

Dee. 3, bbls— 
rae: 7,783 7,533 9,048 
Po: ree er 150 446 5 
Wheat, June 26- 

Dec. 3, ~bus— 
Receipts from farms. .518,000 490,000 616,442 
BED 5 oi K 50 0 vd vie es 148,595 148,206 67,881 
PP PETEReeree 3,500 22,621 1,538 
Ground by mills ..... 286,249 220,505 300,427 
Wheat stocks, 

Dec. 3, bus— 
AS COPMRIMAED 2.0 ccceee 50,608 45,664 88,974 


At country elevators, J 
mills and in transit. 71,048 168,246 200,593 


+ 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, DEC. 17 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mils, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
Today Year ago 


Family patent -$7.25@7.50 $8.50@8.75 


Bakers patent ....... 7.00@7.25 8.25@8.50 
First clear, jute..... -» 5.40@5.65 7.75@8.25 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.30 5.75@6.25 
No, 2 semolina ....... 6.15@6.40 9.50@9.75 
Durum patent ....... - 5.75@6.00 9.25@9.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per bbl, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.45; No. 2 straight, $5.05; No. 
2 dark, $4.05; No. 3 rye, $5.05; No. 8 rye, 
$4.30. 


WHEAT—Futures showed an easier un- 
dertone during the first half of the week, 
with moderate price declines registered 
daily. Last half steady. Offerings were well 
taken by leading operators and shipping 
houses. The cash market has slowed up, 
due to decreased receipts. 


GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents per bushel: 
Dark northern——————_,, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
10... 126% @134% 119% @127% 111% @124% 
12... 124% @132% 117% @125% 109% @122% 
18... 122% @130% 115% @123% 107% @120% 
14... 122 @130 115 @123 107 @120 
15... 124% @182% 117% @125% 109% @122% 
16... 124% @129% 117% @122\% 109% @119% 
17... 124% @129% 117% @122% 109% @119% 
c--—— Amber durum——"_ -——Durum—, 

Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1- No. 2 
10. 100% @107% 98% @105% 93% 91% 
12. 97% @104% 95% @102% 90% 88% 
13. 955% @102% 935% @100% 88% 865% 
14. 94% @102% 92% @100% 87% 85% 
15. 95% @103% 93% @103% 90% 88% 
16. 95% @103% 93% @103% 90% 88% 
17. 955% @103% 93% @103% 905% 88 5% 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


--Spring— a—Durum——_>7 

Dec. May Dec. May July 
Dec, 10.. 127 125 93% 97% 97% 
Dec. 12.. 126 124 92 95% 96% 
Dec, 13.. 124% 122% 91% 93% 94% 
Dec. 14.. 120% 119% 90 92% 93% 
Dec, 15.. 121 120 91 93% 94 
Dec. 16.. 122 121 91 93% 94% 
Dec, 17.. 122 121 91 93% 94 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Dec, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
10.... 45% 31% @32% 81% 33@55 
12.... 44% 30% @31% 80 33@55 
13.... 43% 30% @31% 78% 33@55 
14.... 43% 30% @31% 77 33@55 
15.... 44 30% @31% 79% 33@55 
16.... 44% 31 @32 79% 33 @55 
17.... 438% 31% @32% 78% 33@55 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—~, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 71 94 66 97 424 16 
Durum .... 583 648 89 758 642 68 

Winter .... *% 12 32 oe ee 
Totals .. 654 654 187 855 1,066 84 

CEPR ccccs - 360 es ee 2 ee 








ia 102» «67 3 145 5 62 
7 err 198 231 198 374 182 a 
Barley .... 18 2 2 108 .. 20 


70 «172 26 53 74 9 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec, 17, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
~-Wheat stocks—, -——grade——_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Flaxseed 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dkn } 
1, 2 nor 152 20 43 9 58 2 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 95 8 17 11 25 2 
All other 


spring .. 348 60 303 14 71 17 
1,2amd 


1, 2 dur 33 31 408 85 78 8 
All other 

durum .. 753 491 1,802 232 134 11 
Winter .. 35 1 8 1 2 


4 
Mixed .... oe 35 3 209 280 27 


Totals ..1,416 646 2,584 6551 660 69 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—, -—-Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 





Corn ...... 664 oe ee ee .° ee 
J eee -5,018 2,323 279 ee es ee 
|, eee - 269 250 3,319 ¢.0 oe ° 


Barley .... 172 84 | 10 8 1 4 
Flaxseed .. 210 1,397 87 .. ihe "a 


FLAXSEED 


Most every day prices of futures showed 
an advance and, on the whole, made a net 
gain of 5%c in December up to 7c for the 
deferred contracts. Indications of a better 
oil demand, lighter receipts and lowered 
estimates on the Argentine exportable sur- 
Plus, with European buying reported in that 
country on a more active scale, all contrib- 
uted to strengthening the general situation. 
The cash demand was such that available 


offerings were snapped up, but buyers did 
not feel disposed to force matters and ad- 
vance market on themselves. No. 1 track is 


quoted 1@4c, and to-arrive 1c, over De- 
cember, 

————_Close 

Opening Dec. 18 


Dec.12 High Low Dec.17 1920 


Dec. ..$1.87 sy 93% $1.86% $1.93% $1.91 
Jan, .. «-- 1.94% 1.87 1.94 1.93 
May .. 1.88% 1.96 1.88% 1.96% 2.05 
July nc) ceecee eovvee coccce . 1.97% 





MILWAUKEE, DEC, 17 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


Gases BORG ccccccesvctesses -- + $7.25 @7.65 
Spring straight ...... eeercesos --» 6.60@6.75 
Wiret CIOAP .cccccccccccccvccscese 4.50@5.10 
Second clear .......+eeeeeeees --- 3.85@4.10 
Rye flour, white ..... favedecenees 5.20@5.80 
Rye flour, straight ..........++. - 4.60@5.20 
Rye Beur, GOTH .cccccevcccece -+- 38.50@4.95 
HOMGOS BECOME 2c ccccccccvcecce - 6.00@6.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs ........ 66.80% 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ..........0+ - 1.40@1,45 
Corn grite, 100 IBS .cccccccces «++ 1.85@1.40 


MILLFEED—Firmer and higher. Offers 
extremely small; brisk demand for quick 
shipment. Light production prevents prompt 
deliveries. Premiums on deferred increas- 
ing. Bran and middlings up 50c@$1 ton. 
Oil meal sharply higher. Standard bran, 
$23.50@24; winter bran, $24@24.50; standard 
fine middlings, $23.50@24; flour middlings, 
$26@28; hominy feed, $23@23.50; red dog, 
$31@33; rye feed, $20@21; old process oil 
meal, $46@47; cottonseed meal, $42@45; 
brewers’ dried grains, $23@24; gluten feed, 
$34.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 2@38c. Receipts, 18 
cars; last week, 17; last year, 29. Offerings 
small and demand good, milling and ship- 
ping. Premiums unchanged and steady. No. 
1 hard winter rules 1@3c over December 
price; No. 1 red winter, 8@10c over; No. 1 
hard spring, 12@18c over Minneapolis De- 
cember; No. 1 dark (Dakota) northern 
closed at $1.31@1.37, No. 2 $1.24@1.31, No. 3 
$1.16@1.24, No. 4 $1.13@1.21, No. 5 $1.04@ 
1.14; No. 1 red winter $1.15@1.17, No. 2 $1.14 
@1.15, No. 3 $1.07@1.11, No. 4 $1.05@1.09, 
No. 5 $1.02@1.04; No. 1 hard winter $1.10 
@1.11, No, 2 $1.08@1.10, No. 3 98c@$1.09; 
No. 1 mixed $1.02@1.18, No. 2 97c@$1.13, 
No. 3 95c@$1.07, No. 4 92c@$1.06, No. 5 
90c @ $1.02. 

RYE—Declined 2c. Receipts, 15 cars; last 
week, 20; last year, 79. Active demand, 
local and shipping, for scant supply. Basis 
firm. No. 2 spot sold at 2%c over December 
price. No, 1, 84%c; No. 2, 84c; No. 3, 82@ 
83%c; No. 4, 78@82c. 

CORN—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 743 
cars; last week, 557; last year, 268. Heavier 
offerings well taken by shippers and indus- 
tries. Basis easier. Nos. 2 white and yel- 
low %@lic over December price; mixed, % @ 


%c over. No. 2 white closed at 47%c; No. 
3 white, 46@46%c; No. 2 yellow, 47%@ 
47%c; No. 3 yellow, 45% @46%c; No. 2 


mixed, 47@47%c; No. 3 mixed, 45@4é6c. 

OATS—Advanced %@lc. Receipts, 155 
cars; last week, 131; last year, 76. Receipts 
and demand fair; cereal industries and ship- 
pers buying. Basis firmer, No, 3 white spot 
ranging 1%@4c over December price, ac- 
cording to weight. No. 2 white closed at 
35@38c; No. 3 white, 33% @37c; No. 4 white, 
33@35%c; sample grade, 30@34c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@4c. Receipts, 100 
cars; last week, 94; last year, 200. Choice 
salable, but lower grades slow. Offerings 
moderate. Futures off 2@3c; December 
nominal at 60%c. Iowa was quoted at 48 
@60c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 50@61c; 
Minnesota, 48@60c; Dakota, 48@60c; feed 
and rejected, 45@52c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 18,520 26,600 21,610 29,760 
Wheat, bus.. 24,300 39,150 12,525 
Corn, bus,...1,100,245 381,900 419,996 128, 320 
Oats, bus.... 327,825 177,760 163,115 240,900 





Barley, bus.. 154,500 309,000 62,865 24,180 
Rye, bus,.... 20,850 131,470 5,920 60,400 
Feed, tons... 450 330 7,008 5,458 
ST, LOUIS, DEC, 17 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
eS... | eee ee ere eee $6.75 @7.10 
BUOTS oa ccvcctncsiccesesces -.. 6.40@6.70 
WEGE. GIOBE oc ccccscccsescsece sees 4,.00@4.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PROS .6.0.0:06450 40.0054 000500060060 $6.10 @6.30 
BUPOEGME no cccccvccccscccccesveses 5.40@5.75 
First clear ..... ge teFendaes seeeee 3.80@4.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patemt cscccess eeebceesweveseses - 6.10@6.30 
Straight ....... eoesccccccccceses 5.45 @5.75 
PEGs GURP vc csceseicecer 99604444 3.75 @4.25 


MILLFEED—tThe millfeed market ruled 
firm again all week. Offerings continue in- 
sufficient to meet the urgent demand. Good 
prices were obtained for whatever feed mills 
had to offer but, due to the continued light 
operation of mills, there is little on the 
market. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $23@24; soft winter bran, 
$24@24.50; gray shorts, $26@26.50 

WHEAT—Liberal local receipts and a slow 
cash demand made the market weak. Local 
and near-by country mills took the bulk of 


the receipts, and some was sold to elevators 
to replace sales from stocks. Receipts were 
260 cars, against 197 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 red, $1.12; No. 4 red, $1.08. 

CORN—Cash corn was in fairly good de- 
mand all week. Prices tended lower, Re- 
ceipts, 614 cars, against 462. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, 46@47c; No. 1 yellow, 47@48c; 
No. 2 yellow, 47c; No. 3 yellow, 46@47c; No. 
5 yellow, 45@46c; No, 2 white, 47c, 

CORN—Cash oats were in good demand at 
lower prices. Receipts, 196 cars, against 
165. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 34@35c; No. 4 
oats, 33@34c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls... 93,500 71,350 98,000 81,500 
Wheat, bus.. 446,400 816,061 296,790 623,530 
Corn, bus... .1,063,400 343,200 472,530 114,810 
Oats, bus.... 456,000 540,000 279,480 333,830 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 9,900 3,110 1,400 
Barley, bus.. 24,000 51,200 3,500 10,920 





CHICAGO, DEC. 17 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


WROUUIIEE sv kc ccctcececsoveces $....@7.90 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.50@7.10 
Spring straights, jute ........... 6.25 @6.70 
Spring clears, jute .......cceesee 4.00@4.50 
Second clear, 140 Jbs, jute ....... 3.50@3.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.00@7.35 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.90@6.25 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.65 @6.00 
CleaF, GOUEROPM, JUCS .ccccccvcece 4.50@4.80 
HARD WINTER -FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.00 @6.30 
Patent, 06 PaF GOMt ..crccsccccves 5.75 @6.00 
Clear, Kangas, Jute .....ccceseses 4.00 @4.75 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$4.60@5.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.30@4.70 

WHEAT—Elevator interests have done 
most of buying, though trade has been slow 
all around. Milling demand quiet. Heavy 
deliveries on December contracts, aggre- 
gating about 2,000,000 bus. Receipts light, 
totaling 75 cars, against 100 last week. 
Prices lower, and premiums relatively firm. 
No export. Compared with December, pre- 
miums closed as follows: 


1 red 8@9c over 1 dh 5@6c over 

2 red 7@8c over 2 dah 4@5c over 

3 red 4@6c over 3 dh 2@8c over 

4 red Dec to 4c over 4d h Dec to 2c ov 
1 hard 3@65c over ly h1%@2%c over 
2 hard 1@2%'%c over 2y h 1@1%c over 

3 hard 1@2c under 3 y h Dec to 1%c un 
4 hard 2@7c under 4 y h 4@8c under 

1 n 10@20c over 1 dn 15@25c over 

2 n 5@15c over 2 dan 11@20c over 

3 n 3@7c over 3 dn 7@l1l1c over 

4 n Dee to 8c under 44d n 5c un to 5c over 
1 m 2@65c over 3 m 2@8c under 
2m Dec to 1%c over 4 m 5@7c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week 


Last week Last year 


. Sereeet revere errr or 197% @205 
2 red. 117 @119..... Poveve 178 @206 
TRA. coces — Se @115 175%@181% 
2 hd. 109 @115 112 @115%173 @184 
a BD 6600+ ee kees 06658 ron 170% @181% 
cc. Meeces seees ee @174 
BM, @ cece Diosvces coves MPveeee 166 @170 
2 GD cvces iases caves @D acces 173 @187 
(eS werrey @125._..... @126 168% @176% 
CORN—Trade featureless. Stocks and re- 
ceipts heavy, latter totaling 2,877 cars, 


against 1,906 last week. Cash declined rela- 
tively to futures. Export slow. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
mix... 47% @49% 48 @50% 74% @78 


mix... 46% @49% 48 @50% 72 @80% 
mix... 45 @48% 47%@49% 68% @78 
mix... 44% @47% 46%@48% 65%@73 
mix... 44 @46% 46%@48% 64 @70 


mix... 43% @48 45% @48% 63 @73% 
yel.... 48% @50% 49 @51 76 @82 
yel.... 47% @50 48% @50% 75% @82 
yel.... 45% @49% 47% @50 73 @77 


yel.... 44 @48% 46% @49% 69 @76% 
yel.... 44 @47% 46%@48% 67 @77 


yel.... 43% @47% 46 @48% 63%@68% 
white. ----@49% 49 @50% 72 @78 

white. 47% @49% 48%@50% 71%@78 
white. 45 @48% 47% @49% 68 @74% 


white. 444% @47% 47 @48% ....@.... 
white. 44 @47% 47 @48% ....@.... 
white. 43% @46% 46 @48% ....@.... 
OATS—Cash demand good, but shipping 
instructions slow in coming in. Receipts 
still light. Premftums holding up well, Ex- 
port inquiries, but no actual business, The 


range: 


ANE WN H ACS Whe Ae Woe 





This week Last week Last year 

1 white. 38%@41 37% @41 47% @50% 
2 white. 35%@41 34% @41 47% @51 
3 white. 33% @37 32 @36% 46%@51 

4 white. 31% @35% 31 @35 45 @49% 

RYE—Business, though good, is slower 

than last week. Receipts light. Premiums 

1%c higher. No. 2 ranged 84@87c, com- 


pared with 841% @84%c last week, and 
$1.53%@1.57 a year ago. Old December 
closed at 81%c, new December the same, 
and May at 88&%c., 


BARLEY—But little interest displayed in 
this market. Receipts light and maltsters’ 


demand slow. The range was 45@62c, 
against 48@64c last week and 60@94c a 
year ago. May closed at 57c. 

CORN GOODS—Holiday character’ to 
trade, and prices unchanged from last week. 
Business without feature. Corn flour $1.42%, 
corn meal $1.30, cream meal $1.25, pearl 
hominy $1.35, granulated hominy $1.30, oat- 
meal $2.45, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled 
oats, $2.20 per 90-lb sack. 

LINS§ Selling at $47 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, and price advancing daily. 
Supply not equal to demand. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


* -—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





Flour, bbls..... 212 189 147 115 
Wheat, bus.... 174 613 137 263 
Corn, bus...... 5,506 1,153 1,324 619 
Oats, bus...... 998 1,054 1,233 1,056 
MIO, BOM ccccae 8 185 90 145 
Barley, bus.... 176 327 37 145 





TOLEDO, DEC, 17 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.75@5.95; spring, $6.65@ 
6.95; Kansas, $6.15. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 






Winter wheat bran ............ $27.00 @ 28.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 26.50 @ 27.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 26.00 @ 26.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee + @ 47.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag... .....@ 65.5 
WHEAT—Receipts, 26 cars, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 106 cars, 14 contract. 

Oats—Receipts, 9 cars, 8 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 36,400 43,400 33,690 24,957 
Corn, bus.... 132,500 92,500 21,620 4,800 
Oats, bus.... 18,450 53,300 45,260 650,175 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 17 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 





un, MELEE EEE TRE $6.35@ 6.50 
IL 6b: K:60.0 4406064006040 668 5.60@5.85 
First clear ..... bPSeb400606.000008 3.50@ 

BeComG COMP 2 c'ccccccssccccscvecs 3.00@3. 50 


MILLFEED—Market continues strong for 
bran at higher prices, and supplies are in- 
creasingly hard to obtain. All grades of 
shorts in slow demand, but only an occa- 
sional car is offering. Bran has gained the 
ascendancy over brown shorts in price, and 
is on a parity with gray shorts. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $21@ 
22; brown shorts, $20@21; gray shorts, $21 
@ 22, 

WHEAT—Increased weakness developed 
early in the cash wheat market, as a result 
of continued liberal supplies, further losses 
in futures and depressing influence of news, 
and prices consistently declined. Market re- 
acted later in week in response to better 
demand, firmness of futures and moderately 
smaller arrivals, with small recovery in 
prices. Fair demand for good milling grain, 
with local mills, elevators, and shippers act- 
ing for outside mills, buying in a scattered 
way, but no especially concentrated buying. 
Demand for soft wheat only fair, and about 
equal to supplies. Prices lower in a general 
way until late. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.04@1.13, No. 2 $1.03@1.12, No. 3 
$1.02@1.10, No. 4 99c@$1.08; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.12@1.13, No, 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 $1.08@ 
1.09, No. 4 $1@1.05. 

CORN—Demand fairly good, considering 
small supplies, which were well absorbed by 
elevator concerns, exporters and a few feed 
dealers. Prices were fractionally off early 
in the week, and then generally quoted un- 
changed to %c higher toward close. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 41@41%c, No. 3 
40@41c, No. 4 39% @40c; yellow corn, No. 2 
42@43c, No. 3 41@41%c, No. 4 40@40%c; 
mixed corn, No, 2 41@41%c, No. 3 40@4l1c, 
No. 4 39% @40c. 

WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
wake 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 16,25 10,075 85,150 48,750 
Wh't, bus. Lescece 1,588,950 766,800 1,333,800 





Corn, bus...550,000 268,750 397,250 108,750 
Oats, bus... 96,900 69,700 114,000 61,500 
Rye, bus.... 11,000 12,100 4,400 17,600 
Barley, bus. 13,500 39,000 14,300 32,500 
Bran, tons.. 300 520 3,800 2,040 
Hay, tons... 4,248 7,248 876 3,612 





NEW YORK, DEC. 17 

FLOUR—Market little changed from last 
week, bear sentiment in the wheat market 
being reflected in the attitude of flour 
buyers. Spot stocks still heavy and, though 
offered at 25c below mill limits, not moving 
fast. Good buying cannot begin until these 
are out of the way. General quotations: 
spring first patent, $8.15@8.75; standard 
patent, $6.25@7; first clear, $4.50@65.25; soft 
winter straights, $5.50@5.80; hard winter 
straights, $6@6. 50; first clears, $4.50@5.25; 
rye, $5.25@5.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 247,- 
408 bbls. 

WHEAT—Market feverish throughout the 
week, with no strong tendency either way, 
but creating a feeling of uncertainty. Ar- 
gentine offerings at lower levels, softening 
the price situation, backed up by cable from 
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Berlin indicating that the present wheat 
supplies there are sufficient to carry through 
to April, having further bearish effect. Quo- 
tations; No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.26%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.25%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.25%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.11%. Re- 
ceipts, 2,166,000 bus. : 

CORN—Market not very active, such ad- 
vances as were made offset later by declines 
on liberal receipts. General situation quiet. 
Quotations: No, 2 yellow, 65%c; No, 2 mixed, 
65c; No. 2 white, 66%c. Receipts, 647,900 
bus. 

OATS—The market showed independent 
strength, with some slight gains. Export 
buying fairly active, and general tone bet- 


ter. Quotations: No. 2 white, 46c; No, 3 
white, 43%c; No. 4 white, 42%c. Receipts, 
118,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, DEC. 17 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ........++.+++. $7.60 @7.60 
Bakers PAtemt 2... ccccccccccccces 6.85 @6.95 
Piret ClOAF cn ccccccccccccsccces 1. 4.50@4.75 
MOGOME GCIOBE .nccccccccccsccccecs 3.30@3.50 
Rye, pure white .......6.-seeeees 5.50@6.00 
TOO, GECMERE 20 cceccccccvcccvcoces 5.00@5.50 

Sacked 

WRORM, POF COR 2c cccvssccvceses - @26.25 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 26.25 
ee ee Pree @28.75 
Fiour middlings .............++ @30.50 
Red dog, per tom ....-..ececeee @ 34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... @ 1.60 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 26.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... @ 26.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 27.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........4.. @ 42.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 47.50 
Oil meal, per tom .....eeeeeeees @ 48.00 
Rolled oats, 90-Ib, sacked ...... @ 2.50 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... --@14,00 
Milo, No, 2, 100 Ibs ............ --@ 1.50 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........+... --@ 1,80 


WHEAT—Receipts were light ot ‘eee 
to come on the market, and the only sales 
were a few cars of No. 3 red at $1.23, on 
track, through billed. Store offerings of soft 
winter are held higher. 

CORN—Old corn was weak, buyers want- 
ing the low grades of new, as moisture test 
was low. Demand was good until the close 
of the week, when the feeling was easy on 
all grades, Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 
61%c; No. 3 yellow, 60%c; No. 4 yellow, 58c; 
No. 5 yellow, 56%c,—on track, through 
billed, 

OATS—Demand dropped off late in the 
week, particularly for No. 2 white, buyers 
being more interested in the lower grades, 
The closing was easy. No. 2 white, 43c; 
No, 3 white, 40%c; No. 4 white, 38%c,—on 
track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Dull, except for track offerings 
of feed. Malting was quoted at 71@75ic, and 
feed at 63@66c, on track, through billed. 
Malting, store, 62@66c; feed, 55@60c. 

RYE—Dull. No, 2, in store, was offered 
at 91%c. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 17 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,600 bbis, and 12,969,- 
894 Ibe in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to Lon- 
don and 500 to Glasgow. Quotations, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ...........005- $7.25 @7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.10 
Spring firat clear ........e.sseee. 5.10@5.35 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ...........+. 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.00@5.85 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier. Offerings 
moderate but ample. We quote on a basis 
of $5.80@6.25 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

RYB FLOUR—Offerings light, and market 
a shade firmer. Quotations, $3.10@3.60 per 
98-1b sack, 

WHEAT—Market declined 8c early in 
week, but subsequently recovered 2c and 
closed steady. Receipts, 1,339,546 bus; ex- 


ports, 1,937,192; stock, 2,513,837. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 

Wo. B WOE WIMP .ccccccsecsscces $1.14@1.19 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.09@1.14 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 
wheat, llc under No. 2. Sample according 
to. quality. 

MILLFEED—Demand only moderate, but 
offerings light and market firm. Prices of 
bran 50c ton higher. Quotations, car lots, 


per ton: 

Spring bran ........ foo veseveess $30.00 @31.00 
BOGE WEMCOP BEAR osc cccswvceses 31.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings ........... 29.00 @30.00 
Flour middlings .............+5 32.00@34.00 
MOE GOD cc diccccentectvcoceves - 37.00@38.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries quiet 
and 1%c lower. Local car lots in small sup- 
ply and steady. Receipts, 203,916 bus; ex- 
ports, 128,571; stock, 109,433. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 59% @ 
60%c, No. 3 57% @58%c; car lots, for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow, old 68% @69%c, new 
64% @65%c; No. 3 yellow, new, 61% @62%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade slow, and mar- 
ket weak in sympathy with raw material. 
Quotations: 





Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.75 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 1.80 
Yellow table meal, fancy ............. 1.75 
White table meal, fancy ............. 1.80 
White corn flour, fancy .... +. 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits ........... oo 1.80 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

24 og, each ...... een CORecocsescee ne .35 


OATS—Offerings only moderate and mar- 
ket steady, but trade quiet. 
bus; stock, 170,760. Quotations: 
45@46c; No. 3 white, 43% @44c. 

OATMEAL—Market quiet and unchanged. 
Quotations: 


Receipts, 37,576 
No, 2 white, 


ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 100-ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pear! barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 17 
FLOUR—C losing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .............. 
Spring standard patent 


in 98-Ib 


Hard winter short patent ........ 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.25@5.50 
Rye flour, white ......,.0.+ese0+ 5.60@6.00 
Rye flour, standard ..........+++. 4.75 @5.156 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.25 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 6.60 
MILLFEED—Higher, with only a mod- 


erate business passing. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $29@30; soft 
winter bran, $30@31; standard middlings, 
$29@30; fiour middlings, $32@33; red dog, 
$37@38; city mills’ middlings, $29@30. 

WHEAT—Declined 1%@1%c; movement 
and demand good. Receipts, 523,967 bus; ex- 
ports, 629,193; stock, 3,019,171. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $1.18; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.14; December, $1.14; 
range of southern for week, $1.03@1.14%. 

CORN—Down 2@4c; demand and move- 
ment large. Receipts, 908,741 bus; exports, 
755,840; stock, 744,629. Closing prices: do- 
mestic old No. 2 yellow or better, track, 64c; 
contract spot, 57%c; January, 56%c; range 
of new southern for week, 50@60c; new 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $2.70. 

OATS—Steady; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 805 bus; exports, 49,893; 
stock, 204,660. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 44c; No. 3 white, domestic, 41% 
@42%c, as to weight. 

RYE—Lost 4c; demand and movement 
considerable. Receipts, 371,552 bus; exports, 
353,250; stock, 2,168,101. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 94%c. 





BOSTON, DEC, 17 


FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $s.00@8.50 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.00 @7.85 
Spring first clears ............05. 5.00@5.75 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.50 @7.75 
Soft winter patents ............+. 6.25@7.00 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.00 @6.50 
Soft winter clears .......ccccceee 5.50@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50@5.75 


MILLFEED—A good demand, with mar- 
ket firmer, and quoted higher. Spring, 
$29.75 for standard and $30.50 for pure; 
winter bran, $30.75@31; middlings, $31@38; 
mixed feed, $31.50@33; red dog, $39; gluten 


feed, $42.01; hominy feed, $31; stock feed, 
$31; oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed 
meal, $44.25@49.50; linseed meal, $50,—all 


in 100's. 

CORN MEAL—Demand good, and market 
lower. Granulated yellow quoted at $1.70; 
bolted yellow, $1.65; feeding, $1.35; cracked 
corn, $1.35,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market lower, with better de- 
mand at the decline. Rolled quoted at $2.75 
and cut and ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— Stocks——, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.... 13,890 28,8556 ..... «..s«. 
Wheat, bus...292,320 151,160 780,730 397,850 
Cernm, DUS... me steén- Sates ,835 
Oats, bus..... 28, 000° 18,000 110,175 19,059 
Rye, bus...... «eee 65,050 1,503 306,155 
Millfeed, tons. 46 a. wéeae, tuved 
Corn meal, bbis 250 | Beer eer 
Oatmeal, cases. ° : ) > ea eas 
Oatmeal, sacks. BE tcc secs = cveve 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 20 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Dec. 20 Year ago 
ee patent, 98-lb cot- 

(Raves eneceseees $7.15@7.65 $9.10@9.55 
standard patent ...... 6.65@7.15 8.70@8.95 
Second patent ........ 6.35@6.65 8.45@8.55 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.25@4.50 6.45@6.55 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.10@3.40 5.00@5.10 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Dec. 20), in 
jute, were: 


Dec, 20 Year ago 
Medium semolina..... $5.35@5.45 $8.90@9.00 
Durum flour ......... 4.25@4.55 7.50@7.75 
CORP 6 cb kv 0s cocecccens 3.40@3.50 5.15@5.25 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec, 20), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 20 Year ago 
DGD knees vanes $22.00@22.50 $25.50@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.50@23.00 22.50@23.50 
Flour middlings... 27.00@27.50 28.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-Ilb jute 31.00@31.50 34.00@38.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $19.50@19.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.00@20.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.50@20.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.00@21.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 20.50@21.00 
White corn meal, sranulatedt.. 1.90@ 1.95 






Corn meal, yellowf .......-..-. 185@ 1.90 
Rye flour, white* ... 5.35@ 5.40 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 3.45@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.20@ 6.30 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.10@ 6.20 
DN QU Awbka sr cA ceceecsecs ;. 2.30 


one 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 





Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 56.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4. ~~ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........-.++ -@44.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sac 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Dec, 24... wsecee 248,690 335,280 235,755 
Dec, 17... 222,486 279,480 403,380 445,140 
Dec, 10... 183,120 296,545 361,720 443,260 
Dec, 3.... 204,040 336,636 384,330 449,655 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Deo. 34... secses 1,070 7,950 106,025 
Dec, 17... seers 1,430 6,800 119,610 
Dec. 10... 716 355 8,700 107,740 
Dec, 3... 355 355 6,645 14,570 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Ca- 
end- No. pac- 
ing mills ity 


rte— 


c—Output—, -- Expo 
1920 


1921 1920 1921 


Oct, 22. 63 70,315 252,925.171,730 716 315 
Oct. 29. 63 70,315 278,095 214,645 335 1,890 
Nov. 6.. 63 70,315 221,945 218,520 360 eee 
Nov, 12. 63 70,315 192,065 240,200 eee eee 
Nov. 19. 62 68,965 192,319 215,844 eee eee 
Nov. 26. 63 70,315 186,438 190,505 cee 

Dec. 3. 63 70,315 183,776 222,747 714 ots 
Dec. 10. 63 70,315 174,325 199,204 358 1,061 
Dec, 17. 47 46,975 116,989 137,409 ose eee 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Dec. 24-0006 $1.21 @1.25 $1.20 @1.24 
Dee. 16 .coce. 1.28% @1.27% 1.22% @1.26% 
Dec. 16 ....+% 1.24% @1.28% 1.23%@1.27% 
NS 5 ee 1.25% @1.29% 1.24% @1.28% 
Dec. 19 .cccce 1.27% @1.31% 1.265% @1.30% 
Dec. 30 ...00% 1.27 @1.31 1.26 @1.30 

No. 2 dark No, 2 nor 
Wee. 26 vvcsics $1.18 @1.22 $1.16 @1.19 
Dee. 16 wccses 1.20% @1.24% 1.18% @1.21% 
Dee. 16 .sces. 1.21% @1.25% 1.19% @1.22% 
Des. 17 ..ccce 1.22% @1.26% 1.20% @1.238% 
Dec. 19 ...se6 1.2456 @1.28% 1.22% @1.25% 
Dee. 86 ssc... 1.24° @1.28 1.22 @1.25 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
a $1.17 $1.17% ee $1.18% $1.19% 
| eee 1.19% 1.19% 19..... 1,22 1.21% 
16... 1.18% 1.19% 20..... 1.22% 1.21 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
13. 38 @39 29 @29% 76% @77% 37@51 
14. 88 @39 28% @29% 75% @76% 37@51 
15. ...-@38% 29% @29% 77% @77% 37@50 
16. ....@38% 29% @29% 76% @77% 37@50 
17. ....@87% 29% @30% 76% @77% 37@50 
19, ....@387% 29% @30% 77% @78% 37@50 


WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Dec. 11 

Dec. 17 Dec. 10 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,104,060 2,854,180 2,640,050 
Flour, bbis ...... 16,884 14,395 13,417 
Millstuff, tons ... 19,058 1,773 1,820 
Corn, bug .....0- 453,140 335,120 
Oats, bus 618,840 405,300 
Barley, bus ee 194,540 545,160 
Rye, bus ........ 150,930 125,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 62,230 90,750 187,740 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Dec. 11 

Dec. 17 Dec. 10 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 629,280 677,580 1,108,180 
Flour, bbis ...... 233,288 223,988 336,373 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,659 10,700 12,751 
Corn, bus ....... 327,430 205,410 219,710 
Oats, bus ....... 505,470 515,100 289,680 
Barley, bus ..... 189,080 202,950 453,600 
Rye, bus ........ 113,710 7,250 104,340 
Flaxseed, bus ... 18,840 25,800 1,150 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 18 Dec. 20 





Dec. 17 Dec. 10 1920 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,707 1,460 480 
No. 1 northern... 29 43 75 
No. 2 northern.. 759 802 13 
Others 7,522 
Totals 8,090 
In 1918 .......38,210 - 32,746 ..... ‘seeee 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS’ 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Dec. 18 ~~ 20 Dec. 21 


Dec. 17 Dec. 10 1920 919 1918 
Corn ... 420 546 107 95 59 
Oats ... 483 22,196 7,484 | 3,937 1,072 
Barley .. 150 1,126 1,490 861 1,455 
Rye ...» 79 1,158 73 46,624 2,657 
Flaxseed. 62 554 894 45 42 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
cw Mpils— -—Duluth—— 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 


Dec. 13 ...$1.91 1.90 1.91% 1.90% 1.91% 
Dec. 14... 1.90% 1.89% 1.92 1.89 1.90 

Dec. 15... 1.94% 1.93 1.95% 192% 1.93% 
Dec. 16... 1.97 1.96 1.96% 1.93% 1.93% 
Dec, 17... 1.96% 1.96% -1.96 1.93% 1.96% 
Dec, 19... 1.95 1.94% 1.96 1.93 1.95% 





December 21, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, -——In store—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis.. 62 228 113 4738 894 45 
Duluth...... 70 #68172 26 210 1,398 87 

Totals.... 132 395 1389 683 2,292 132 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Dec. 
17, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Care i ee 











1921 921 1920 

Minneapolis - 2,303 s. 415 ey 379 
Duluth ........ 2,075 2,599 2,671 1,939 
Totels .....» 4,378 6,014 3,316 2,318 





OCEAN RATES 
-Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 20, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From 
: Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 36.00 awed.” 1606.o: 0.000 
Amsterdam ~« 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ....... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ........ BEES 060 BOR cree -ceee 
Bremen ....... 20.00 «+ 20.00 
Co . eee 19.00 . 22.00 
Cardiff ........ 19.00 06” obese eee 
BOTHER oc cccccs 26.00 -» 26.00 26.00 
Christiania 26.00 -+ 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ..... 26.00 - 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen 26.00 26.00 26.00 
CORR .ccce 7 -- 39.00 .... 
Dublin - 19.00 
Dundee ates 
Glasgow ....... ‘ -. 19.00 
Stockholm ..... 29.00 . 29.00 
Gothenburg .... 26.00 .... .... _ 
MaimG ........ BO ccos BEBO seve ccc. 
Hamburg ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux ...... SEE Goda. bees. Sete e “eeee 
BEE kins owe ges 19.00 19.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 -+ 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 29.00 . 29.00 
Genoa, Naples... 50.00 vi‘ 
errr 19.00 ines 
BOE. \ aéBcte705 19.00 .... 19.00 
Liverpool ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 tein: 
London ........ 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry 19.00 .... 19.00 ogee 
Manchester .... 19.60 19.00 19.00 
Newcastle De “Save aibay ep de 
Rotterdam 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar ...... Me sues LeSSO - aves 
|” ee pees - 37.00 
Southampton 22.00 ioe 
Danzig ........ 26.00 
Pireeus 0.200% 25.00 
Btettim ..scoes. 26.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














oe Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Be Seocncece 908 128 a | 

Gonseisaates Coen 895 38 “28 
Ogilvies ......... 533 113 21 
Grain Growers .. 619 265 84 eee 
Fort William .... 257 80 59 78 
Gy Tie. cbacacass 1,766 526 144 98 
North Western .. 181 61 29 ose 
Port Arthur ..... 1,785 361 216 40 
Cae, Gev't ....0s 155 275 59 190 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,374 152 27 37 
Private elevators. 4,180 601 190 86 

.. we rere 13,654 2,600 932 556 
BOO? GRO ncccccss 12,791 4,674 1,152 789 
Receipts ......... 6,651 1,727 346 65 
Lake shipments.. 5,821 685 200 1 
Rail shipments... 595 293 85 9 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— us 
No. 1 hard ..... Bee Be, 2G. Weevccs 4 
No, 1 northern. .2,507 No, 2C. W...... 403 
No. 2 northern. .1,920 No. 3 C. W...... 546 
No. 3 northern..2,318 Ex. 1 feed ..... 95 
Pe Sv cwesdeden wee: & WOE awcccases 149 
O'S ere Se De Be Senex cnc 159 
ae ee 74 Special bin ..... 163 
DOG .o vcvccncces i UE 480 
ee TS: DUES cavockss 601 
WERORE ncccewcee 1 
Special bin ..... 21 WOON: ansedeas 2,600 
OUROTS 2. .ccccce 1,366 
PRIVEE occccess 4,180 

WOON viserss 13,654 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec, 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,404 700 202 1,907 334 
Boston ..... 50 ss 18 1 ose 
Buffalo ..... 2,361 1,947 3,930 384 804 
Afloat ....3,566 3,317 3,761 326 is 
Chicago ....2,441 6,140 17,402 883 135 
MS. K.0'e 4’ gus -+. 4,150 vee eee 
Detroit ..... 31 40 150 14 
St. Joseph .. 971 252 237 2 2 
Duluth ..... 1,416 654 5,018 269 172 
Galveston ...2,512 ne wilie 38 ave 
Indianapolis. 306 295 454 uate 
Kan, City...9,804 1,366 3,033 79 


Milwaukee... 103 405 672 43 «159 











Minneapolis 7,629 -641 22,496 1,207 1,112 
N. Orleans.. .3,737 608 100 ne 118 
Newp. News. .. $e 18 wee ese 
New York...2, 298 529 932 22 349 
Omaha ..... 2,177 454 2,732 472 27 
Peoria ...6.. 197 184 845 ast ow 
Philadelphia 1,397 126 169 48 1 
St. Louis ...2,377 222 907 89 4 
Toledo ..... 1,497 59 680 49 3 
Afloat ... 57 eee 115 eee 
Canals ..... 600 150 20 ee 
Lakes ...... 139 169 eos 126 
Totals ...48,070 18,258 68,043 5,959 3,220 
Last year...47,376 4,127 31,964 3,818 3,925 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 733,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
308,000. Decreases—Oats, 86,000 bus; rye, 


297,000; barley, 205,000. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututs, Mixnn., Dec. 19.—Dullness 
was the outstanding feature of the flour 
market last week. The holiday quietness 
on top of an already flat market has 
brought a further difficulty for mills in 
making new sales. Buyers here and there 
took on a little flour for current needs, 
asking prompt delivery, but there was 
no sign of any desire to stock up for the 
future. 

One mill reported a fair volume of 
shipping instructions, but the other 
found orders hard to get. They were 
able to operate, as they had old orders 
on hand that needed filling. If condi- 
tions get any duller, they may find it 
difficult to keep in operation. 

The buying trade has made money this 
year by holding off in its purchases. Re- 
fusing to stock up even when advised to, 
it has seen prices steadily decline and 
has obtained flour on the lower levels. 

The durum mill booked some flour last 
week, in spite of the holiday dullness. 
With the new year close at hand and in- 
ventory time not far off, buying is kept 
to a minimum. 

Rye flour is unchanged, with no im- 
mediate prospect for improvement. Buy- 
ing continues very light, and little inter- 
est is shown. 

An active demand for millfeed is hold- 
ing the market strong. The call was 
mostly for quick shipment, indicating 
that needs are pressing. The mills are 
selling their output as fast as they make 
it, and cannot offer for delivery very far 
ahead. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Dn GON occ cdi veusendes 9,865 27 
EMOE WEG ccicccccvccectaces 21,660 59 
TOM FORE 2 cccccccosecceses 15,100 41 
Two years AGO .......e.00- 30,885 84 


NOTES 

P. E. Stroud, of the John Miller Co., 
Minneapolis, was on ’change today. 

The shipping trade is very dull, and 
not much improvement is looked for until 
after the holidays. 

Elevator men are looking for a fair 
movement of coarse grain to Duluth 
during the winter, but do not expect 
much wheat. 

Corn continues to form a considerable 
part of the present receipts of grain. 
Several elevators are bidding for it to 
go into store. 

Oats are coming forward, and adding 
to the already large stocks carried in 
local houses. Shipping demand for them 
is slack just now. 

Reduced stocks and the present small 
preg of both rye and barley are mak- 
ing business slow. The offerings are 
easily taken care of. 

H. A. Starkey, president, and G. H. 
Spencer, vice president, of the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., are in the East at- 
tending the annual meeting of the com- 
pany. > 

Boat activities at Duluth have entirefy 
ceased, but a vessel was reported loading 
wheat at Fort William, Ont., on Satur- 
day. The Duluth harbor is fast freezing 
up solid. 

Flaxseed was being shipped out by rail 
quite actively last week, and the loadings 
caused a reduction 12,000 bus in stocks. 
Wheat withdrawals ‘were slower, and 
very little other grain was shipped. 

There was no decided change in the 
screenings market last week. Occasion- 
ally a buyer finds needs pressing enough 
to buy a little; otherwise, there is no 
demand worth mentioning for wheat sup- 
plies. Mill oats sell better. 

Milling grades of wheat continue in 
good demand, both spring and durum. 
Mills and elevators were in the market. 
Country marketings are slow, and this 
retards activity. Cash spreads against 
futures showed no important changes. 
Straggling cars of Canadian wheat com- 
ing in are picked up by millers at prices 
quoted for the same grades current at 
Fort William. Mills want this Canadian 
wheat for mixing purposes. 

F. G. Cartson. 





IDLE SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—More 
than 1,000 of the Shipping Board's steel 
vessels are now idle and, in addition, 263 
wooden steamers have been tied up. 
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Nearly 300 vessels have been withdrawn 
from trade routes since the latter part 
of August. It is announced by the 
Shipping Board that the average annual 
cost of wages, subsistence, fuel, wharf- 
age, tugs, launches and miscellaneous 
items has been reduced from $12,233 per 
steel ship in August to $5,250 on the 
last day of November. This, on the 
basis of 1,000 ships, it is stated by 
Joseph W. Powell, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, shows a 
reduction of $6,982,320. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Utan, Dec. 17.—The Ogden 
flour market was dull during the past 
week, quotations being $5.50@6 for hard 
wheat and family patent flours, f.o.b., 
Ogden, hasis 48-lb cotton bags. Millers 
report local demand very light. The 
California market absorbed some hard 
wheat flours at $6.25@6.50, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. The southeastern trade was light 
for the week, prices remaining the same, 
$6 for standards and $6.25 for high pat- 
ents, f.o.b., lower river points, basis 98- 
Ib cotton bags. 

Bran showed strength, with quotations 
of $15@18 ton, f.o.b., Ogden, carload lots, 
and $21@28, f.o.b., California common 
points. Demand was stronger. 


NOTES 


Utah farmers enjoy comfort of elec- 
trical conveniences to a greater extent 
than do those of any other state, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Gas or electricity is used 
on 11,125 Utah farms, or 34.4 per cent; 
Massachusetts is second, 28.3 per cent; 
California, third, 25.9 per cent. 

Directors of the reorganized Amalga- 
mated Sugar Co. will hold their first 
meeting on Monday. At a meeting of the 
preferred stockholders, today, resolu- 
tions of confidence in the present of- 
ficers were passed. Henry H. Rolapp, 
president of the United States Sugar 
Manufacturers’ Association, is president 
of the Amalgamated. 

B. L. Slack, secretary of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, has expressed the view 
that the new freight rates, effective 
Dec. 27, will cause a heavier movement 
of grain through the Ogden terminals 
and to Ogden elevators, but that they 
will not materially affect the course of 
grain shipments either east, southeast or 
west, the wheat going to all three mar- 
kets according to demand rather than 
being governed by freight rates changes. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





SEASON’S COTTON CROP 

The crop reporting board of the Bu- 
reau of Markets and Crop Estimates of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, from the reports of 
the correspondents and agents of the 
bureau, that the total production of cot- 
ton in the United States for the season 
1921-22 will amount to 3,989,403,000 Ibs 
(not including linters), equivalent to 
8,340,000 bales of 500 lbs gross weight 
(478.3 Ibs lint and 21.7 lbs bagging and 
ties estimated per 500-lb gross weight 
bale). &. 

Total production in 1920 was 13,439,- 
603 bales (500 lbs gross); in 1919, 11,- 
420,763 bales; in 1918, 12,040,532; in 
1917, 11,302,375; in 1916, 11,449,930; in 
1915, 11,191,820; in 1914, 16,134,930. 

The average weight per running bale is 
estimated at 497.8 lbs gross, compared 
with 506.4 lbs in 1920 (as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census), 504.2 in 1919, 
505.6 in 1918, and 505, the average for 
the preceding five years. 

Reports of the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates do not include “linters,” 
which are a product obtained at mills 
from the seed. The production of “lin- 
ters” is about 8.6 per cent as much as 
the lint production (average 1915-19). 

The price per pound of lint cotton to 
producers, Dec. 1, 1921, was 16.2c, com- 
pared with a Dec. 1 price of 13.9c in 
1920, 35.6c in 1919, 27.6c in 1918, 27.7c 
in 1917, 19.6¢ in 1916, 11.3c in 1915, and 
6.8c in 1914. 


The International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome gives the 1921 produc- 
tion of sugar beets in Germany as 8,- 
326,000 tons, or 99.8 per cent of 1920 and 
104.7 per cent of the average for the 
preceding five years. 
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The sound of a steam whistle,—and 
immediately a group of associations 
present themselves and demand recogni- 
tion. What a strain of music is to one 
person and the fragrance of a flower is 
to another, the steam whistle to my crass 
and blunted appreciation is the poetic 
equivalent. Nor do I mean the gurgling 
peanut wagon is explorative through the 
jungle of a soul: It is to the steam 
whistle I allude with pounds of pressure, 
like a British banker, at its call. 

At first it would seem an artificial 
thing in a theatre of civilization, a 
brazen, mechanical contrivance of man 
to carry sound where his voice will not; 
yet the Pipes of Pan are artificial things 
and the wind that whistles in the eaves 
must play upon the handiwork of men 
even as it strummed the harps along the 
shores of the AZgean Sea. 

An early morning in the Spring be- 
fore the city stirs...It is fresher and 
cleaner than at other times; the gar- 
nished sidewalks wait the daily tread. 
The huge cathedral of the city is silent, 
for the worshippers of Midas are not 
yet abroad. Then rising in crescendo 
comes the first clear note from the dis- 
tant choir. A silent interval, perhaps, 
and then a full toned bass is sounded and 
a “harmony” whistle takes the prelude 
well in hand. And then from far and 
near the whistles join; whistles of a 
deep organ tone, whistles like flutes, 
alto whistles, harmonics in_ whistles, 
whistles that seem to cry, to wail, to 
rumble reassuringly; whining whistles, 
masterful whistles, peremptory whistles, 
melodious whistles, dignified whistles 
praising God. Altogether ring their 
voices; some withdraw and late arrivals 
take their places. Half forgotten songs 
are started and are lost within the an- 
them. Finally their tones are lowered 
and the sounds fade into silence. Then 
a silly little whistle tries to sing its treble 
solo. 

The street no longer is deserted; the 
steady tramp of feet begins. It will last 
all day and far into the night. 

In the cities on the Atlantic seaboard 
the deep vibrating whistle of the out- 
going liner permeates the office build- 
ings and the man at the desk who was 
fortunate enough to travel in pre-war 
days is lost in assembled memories. He 
hears the deck steward lustily pounding 
a triangle, sees the boat casting off, the 
crowds on the wharfs, busy puffing tugs. 
He visualizes ony Hook disappearing 
over the stern as the vessel meeting the 
first long swell takes its speed. For days 
he is to know the joy of the sea with 
the salt spray in his face; the sea air 
deep into his lungs;—instead of this! 
And he is back again to the ledger or 
engrossed in quotations on the price of 
pork in the Philippines. He forgets, of 
course, the long night of fog when the 
whistle blown at close intervals seemed 
to be connected in some way with the 
stanchions of his berth. For it is one of 
the gifts of time that unpleasant things 
grow dim in the retrospect. 

From the East River comes the whis- 
tles of tugs and ferry boats, and some- 
times on a wintry afternoon the shrill 
“chime” of a Ward Line boat about 
to sail for the lazy, scented islands of 
the Bahamas. The tugs and ferry boats 
carry on long conversations in the Hud- 
son River late at night but what it is 
they say, other than decisions in regard 
to passing, few of us translate. The 
staccato whistles, the long wails, the 
sharp commands and the repeated meas- 
ures passed from one craft to another 
and implying a lyric jest of their own 
are in the language of the waterfront 
alone. With no privacy of his own and 
with no respect for the privacy of others, 
Captain Bill of the tug “Hercules” de- 
siring to communicate with Captain Jim 
of the tug “Sampson” makes his message 
heard from the Battery to Harlem and 
the city turns in its sleep. But New 
York without these nocturnes would be 
colorless indeed. 





Nearer home there are episodes of 
whistles supplementary to the peculiar 
form of our inland navigation: The 
finest whistle on the Mississippi River 
stolen by a rival company, the lumber- 
man with the loss of his steamboat trans- 
ferring the whistle to his mill so that he 
might still hear its familiar sound, the 
huge whistle of the Great Lakes steamer 
“North West” loaned to a city for the 
purpose of announcing election returns, 
a river village scared into paroxysms 
by the unheard of sound of a siren, and 
the little boat running between St. Paul 
and Fort Snelling which when the whis- 
tle blew was obliged to stop because of 
the immense amount of steam consumed. 

Locomotive whistles, whether one is 
aboard the train or listening to them 
from afar, are distinctively songs of the 
road; the long journey ahead, new 
scenes, adventure and surprises. But a 
certain traveller heard a whistle by the 
road and found his journey’s end: 


“T was sleeping soundly when the train 
came into the town, and was awakened 
by a long, low-toned, musical whistle 
blown to summon the mill operatives to 
their work. The years which have gone 
since then have been full of incident, but 
hearing, as I occasionally do, or perhaps 
imagine I do, of a fine early summer 
morning, when the wind sets in the direc- 
tion from the falls, that same low, musi- 
cal whistle which originally awakened 
me, [| count it a friendly sound.” 


In the same way there is a recurrent 
impression faintly tracing its origin over 
many years to the loveliest of Indian 
lakes: The dew was still on the poplar 
leaves which fluttered in the sunlight, and 
sky and water held the sapphire blue of 
dawn. A steamer slowly passed far out 
across the lake, the water at the stern 
rising into a cascade of light, and a puff 
of steam arose from the boat and jour- 
neyed into the sky. But before the little 
cloud disappeared a melody came from 
its transient being to dwell in the heart 
of a child. 

Thus it is that one shares with Old 
Dog Tray the abiding influence of a 
whistle. 

* * 

Great distress exists in New York 
among unemployed ex-service men and 
in many cases the condition of their 
clothing is such as to make it exceedingly 
difficult for them to get work. Dona- 
tions of serviceable clothing of any sort, 
including overcoats, shoes, underclothing 
and the like, for distribution among ex- 
service men may be delivered to any of 
the following relief agencies: Soldiers & 
Sailors Club, 261 Madison Avenue; Sev- 
enty-Seventh Division Association, 27 
West Twenty-Fifth Street; Twenty- 
Seventh Division Association, eighth 
floor, Municipal Building; Twenty-Sec- 
ond Corps of Engineers, One Hundred 
and Sixty-Eighth Street and Fort Wash- 
ington Avenue; Navy Club, 15 East 
Forty-First Street; Dug Out, 158 East 
Sixty-First Street. 


* - 


Ivan Caryll, who recently died in New 
York, was the originator of “musical 
comedy,” the form of entertainment 
which continues today as distinct from 
comic opera. From 1894 until the com- 
poser’s death “Music by Ivan Caryll”’ 
was a familiar adjunct to the titles of 
musical plays wherever programmes 
were read. Mr. Caryll was born in Liege 
and received his musical education from 
the conservatory of that city and the 
conservatory of Paris. In 1882 he went 
to London and eight years later “The 
Shop Girl,” for which he composed the 
music, was produced at the Gaiety, it be- 
ing the first of these musical comedies 
to which the tired business man is sup- 
posed to be addicted. 

In 1910 Ivan Caryll came to America, 
where he remained to produce musical 
comedies for Klaw and Erlanger, “The 
Pink Lady” being the most successful. 
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LAMPS AND EXPLOSIONS 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
has been making an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the fire and explosion hazards of 

rain dust in mills and elevators. It 
ound that many fires were due to the 
improper installation or inadequate pro- 
tection of incandescent lamps. Numer- 
ous cases have been reported where fires 
started or explosions resulted from the 
ignition of dust which had settled on an 
incandescent lamp, or 4 the breaking 
of a lamp in a dust cloud. 

Tests were made by the government 
in the laboratories of the lamp manufac- 
turing companies, which proved that 
lamps could cause both fires and explo- 
sions. The experts held that any com- 
bustible dust, if allowed to collect on 
a lamp in sufficiently thick layers and 
remain long enough, will ignite. 

Very chaffy dust collected on the globe 
can form a blanket which prevents radia- 
tion of the heat generated in the lamp 
and raises the temperature of the bulb 
to the ignition temperature of the dust. 
This condition is not likely to arise with 
free circulation of air around the globes, 
the hazard being greatest when the lamps 
are in locations where there is little 
draft. ‘ 

Tests were also made in an explosion 
chamber where the lamp was smashed 
after a dust cloud had been formed, and 
explosions were obtained with both 
vacuum and gas filled lamps. 

The solution proposed by the depart- 
ment is that all electric lamps in places 
where explosive dusts exist should be 
equipped with vapor proof on, the 
double glass preventing the heat from 
reaching the danger point, and that these 
globes should be protected by heavy 
| ner to prevent breakage. The incan- 

escent lamp when properly used is the 
safest form of illumination known, but 
the unprotected lamp is a hazard that 
should be eliminated from plants in 
which explosive dusts are produced. 

—Northwest Insurance. 





ASH CONTENT OF FLOUR 

A recent bulletin of the Association 
of Operative Millers contains a series 
of exceedingly interesting answers to a, 
question asked by one of the members 
of the association segorsing the best 
way to grind to produce the least ash in 
the flour. In somewhat condensed form, 
these answers are as follows: 


E. S. Miller, Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co. The production of a flour 
with a minimum ash content from a 
given wheat depends not only on the 
grinding, but on the cleaning of the 
wheat, the tempering, the breaking, 
scalping, grading and Dolting. It is my 
personal opinion that a flour freest from 
bran particles can be produced from a 
clean, well-tempered wheat by breaking 
for the largest amount of large mid- 
dlings (not chunks) and the smallest 

uantity of fine middlings and flour. 

‘he manner in which the product of the 
break rolls is treated on the sieves that 
make the necessary separations has a 
very important bearing on the condition 
of the resultant middlings and flour— 
even on the amount of flour made. 

We think of a scalping wire and a 
bolting silk as something flat, but, com- 
pared to the size of the particles that 
pass oyer them, they are anything but 
that. The mesh of wire is made by weav- 
ing the crossing wires over and under 
each other. The depth of the depres- 
sions caused by these ridges of wire is 
something like one half the breadth of 
the middlings that will pass through the 
mesh. The friction caused by gyrating 
such a sieve under the stock is compara- 
tively very great. If the wheat were a 


foot across, and the coarse middlings two 


or three inches, the depth of these holes 
would be nearly an inch and a half. 
Such a sieve would swing about 20 ft, 
and the cutting action of these 11,-in 
wires on delicate middlings can be im- 
agined, 

While this is not roll action, it should 
be considered in connection with break- 
ing. If a good bre&dk chop is subjected 
to too much agitation on the scalping 


medium a great deal of damage may be_ 


done there. 

If large, clean, well-dusted middlings 
are once produced, it is my opinion that 
they can be made into flour of minimum 
ash content only by sizing and purifying, 
resizing and repurifying, the object of 


each reducing operation being the pro- 
duction of as little flour and as many 
smaller middlings as possible. Not until 


the middlings are small enough to pass 
through an 8XX cloth should an effort 
be made to, actually produce flour. If 
these small middlings have been pro- 
duced by light pressure and gentle action 
their ash content will be very low; and, 
consequently, a low-ash flour can be made 
from them very easily, 


Louis R. Henkle, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills. There is no question but 
what grinding has something to do with 
the question of ash content in wheat 
flour. Considering the break rolls first, 
I would say that high ss is abso- 
lutely essential. Have the break rolls set 
so as to produce a maximum of clean, 
bright middlings, with a minimum of 
break flour. Numerous tests made on 
break flours show that these streams in- 
variably run higher in ash, hence the 
less break flour produced, the lower ash 
content of the entire flour streams. It 
has been our experience that excessive 
pressure or close grinding on smooth 
rolls has a tendency to increase the ash. 
Primary middlings stocks and subsequent 
reductions contain a certain amount of 
fiber. The impurities are powdered up 
to some extent where the rolls are set 
close. However, by a medium reduction 
all along the line, this stock is flattened 
and can easily be scalped off to feed. In 
striving for low ash content in the flour, 
we firmly believe that high grinding on 
the breaks and moderate scbustieds on 
the smooth rolls produce best results. 


Alexander Gillespie, M. D. King Mill- 
ing Co., Pittsfield, Ill. I would advise 
that wheat be opened out fully on first 
break, to keep up reasonably strong on 
second break and hold off as much as it 
is possible on the last three breaks on a 
five-break system. My idea in the use 
of break rolls is to reduce the wheat 
with the least injury to the bran and 
germ, that is, let our attention all be giv- 
en to the care of the bran, and any mid- 
dlings and flour so made will automati- 
cally take care of themselves.. One can- 
not injure the flour made on breaks, nar 
can he really injure the middlings. He 
must first injure his bran, and by doing 
so he will injure all three. Further, all 
impurities in our mill streams are made 
on our break rolls, hence the importance 
of having our rolls true in tram, for if 
two lines are not parallel they cross at 
some point, and at that point the rolls 
chew. See to it that feeding is as per- 
fect as possible, and that no more pres- 
sure is used than is only necessary to 
clean bran. 

Care should also be taken not to have 
roll adjusting ae too tight, but onl 
tight enough to hold them to their wor 
and at the same time to yield to any 
slight variations of feeding. 

In the grinding of prime middlings on 
smooth rolls, our aim should be to re- 
duce middlings as fine as possible, but to 
neither flake nor injure impurities missed 
in purification. For example, when we 
flake material we roll one or more par- 


ticles together. It can be broken up to 
bolt but it is always a flake, and will 
not take enough water to make either 
bread or biscuit. Also, if we use too 
much pressure on impurities or germ, we 
put them in a thin state, easily broken 
up and fine enough to go through our 
scalping cloths, and they are then ground 
so many times that we are almost sure 
—— some of these and they produce 
ash. 

H. Hiser, John F. Meyer & Sons Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo. Ash in flour 
can be gotten as low as the salts in the 
wheat will permit. In order to hold a 
low ash you have to begin as the wheat 
enters the elevator to the last reduction. 
Soft wheat is lower in ash than hard 
wheat by 10 points,’as the gluten con- 
tent in hard wheat is 4 or 5 per cent 
higher than in soft wheat, taking red 
Turkey as a basis. We clean our wheat 
on both separators and scourers as well 
as we can, then temper it so as to have 
13.5 per cent moisture in the flour. This 
can be gotten by tempering far enough 
ahead. of your breaks. Then break your 
wheat so as to get a good, round mid- 
dlings and a very little break flour, as 
break flour has a high ash. Purify the 
middlings with all the air they will stand, 
and separate them to size and grade. 
Grind according to the way your mill is 
clothed. Scalp your stock as close as the 
stock will permit. Have a nice, clean 
stock for the next reduction. Also do 
not bolt your middlings too long and 
dry, as too long bolting will cause a 
very yellow and specky flour. This will 
cause a high ash content. 





ELECTRICAL STEAM GENERATOR 

Flour mills operated by electric power, 
water power or gasoline engine frequent- 
ly find it difficult to generate steam for 
wheat tempering, or for other purposes 
requiring a limited amount of steam, 





Buffalo Electric Steam Generator 


and often have to use a regular steam 
boiler, which is expensive to operate and 
adds to the cost of fire insurance. To 
meet this situation, the Buffalo electrical 
steam generator has been brought out by 
Leslie R. Veatch, Buffalo, N. Y. 
According to the diagrams and speci- 
fications, this steam generator is exceed- 
ingly simple in construction, and simply 


turning a switch operates it, the water 
being kept automatically at a constant 
level. It maintains an even pressure at 


all times, and does not add to the insur- 
ance cost. It can be used wherever an 
exact amount of steam is required for 
any process. 

The three standard sizes weigh 50, 70 
and 120 lbs, respectively. The smallest 
size, with a capacity of 20-30 bus per 
hour, is 28 in high and requires ‘a floor 
space of 10x10 in; the intermediate one, 
with a capacity of 50-60 bus, is likewise 
28 in high with a floor space of 12x12 
in, while the large size, with a capacity 
of 90-100 bus per hour, stands 36 in high 


_and requires a floor space of 16x16 in. 


All steamers are built to operate on di- 
rect or alternating current of any fre- 
quency not exceeding 60-cycles. 
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Starving Ex-Service Man (to pawn- 
broker): “Ten cents on the medal? 
They told me it was priceless.” 

—Good Morning. 
* a 

The Toledo Blade proposes a Tell the 
Truth Week. What do they want to do 
—start another war? 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
* * 

I plucked an autumn leaf in the park 
and took it to the studio. Showing it to 
The Man with the Wonderful Relatives, 
I said: “How’s that for an imitation leaf 
made out of a very fine grade of leath- 
er?” 

“Le’sseeit?” asked The Man with the 
Wonderful Relatives. 

Passing his fingers over the tinted 
surface he remarked: “My uncle used to 
make imitation leaves.” 

“I suppose,” I queried, “that they were 
much better than this one?” 

He looked at me in pity, and sneering- 
ly said: “I’ll say they was!” 

N. L. C., in New York Tribune. 


From a telegram recently received by 
the district superintendent of an Indian 
railway from a Babu station master: 
“Coming on duty early in the morning 
clad in my new and white uniform I per- 
ceived a man seated on a box in a naked 
and aggressive manner. Taking him to 
be an ordinary passenger, I proceeded to 
slap him, whereupon he hastily arose, un- 
locked the said box, clad himself in a 
policeman’s uniform thereout and arrest- 
ed me. The shoe is thus situated on the 
erroneous pedicle. Please arrange.” 

—London Morning Post. 


a7 * 


The fact that his supposedly adored 
big brother was returning home from 
college that day had been carefully con- 
cealed from 10-year-old Tommy until 
he came back from school. 

“Tommy,” said his mother, after her 
younger son had gone upstairs to wash 
his face and the elder had been con- 
cealed in the pantry, “I have a big sur- 
prise for you.” 

“I know what it is,” replied Tommy 
unconcernedly. “Brother’s back.” 

“Why, how did you guess that?” 

“*Cause my bank won’t rattle any 
nore.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


A Los Angeles resident has had to pay 
$5,000 for calling a neighbor an “old 
hen.” Allowing for the state of the ex- 
change, we think he could have got bet- 
ter value for his money in this country. 


—Punch. 
* oa 
Pious Aunt: “This is the Lord’s Day, 
William.” 
William: “Well, he’s welcome to it.” 


—Life. 
* + 

“IT hope you are saving that money 
that was left you, George. With care, 
you ought to be able to live comfortably 
for the rest of your life.” 

“Oi means to, Squire—Oi be agoin’ 
to use some of it to get a divorce, I be.” 

—London Opinion. 
* * 

“Well, Mose, how’d the races come out 
yesterday ?” 

“Putty good, suh, putty good; on’y 
some fool drapped a bag o’ oats on de 
track an’ all*de hosses hesitated.” 

—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
* * 

We have communicated with the spirit 
of Diogenes. 

“Ask him,” we requested the medium, 
“ask him if he really lived in a tub!” 

The table moved nervously, the me- 
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dium snored, and from her lips came | 


the very voice of the great Athenian: 

“J owned a yacht; you call it a house- 
boat,” said the sage. “I lived on it, 
The jealous yatchmen of the times called 
it a tub. Gimme a drink. I say, gim- 
me—” 

The voice died away, but we had solved 
a mystery. —Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


* * 


“Now, don’t stand 


Mrs. Newpoor: 
You’ve got 


tempting yourself, Claude. 
two ties already !” 
—Passing Show (London). 


In spite of the repeatedly made ob- 
servation that most newspaper readers 
read nothing but headlines, the effect 
of headlines on daily conversation is 
negligible. Suppose a couple of tennis 
players talked thus: 

“How about a net tilt?” 

“All right. I’ll clash with you.” 

Or two motorists: 

“Why didn’t you laud that motor 
trip?” : 

“I didn’t go. Rain halted it.” 

F. P. A. in New York Tribune. 
* a 


“Josh eats with his knife an’ drinks 
his coffee out of the saucer,” said Mrs. 
Corntassel. 

“I told him to,” replied her. husband. 
“Summer boarders are complainin’ about 
the prices we charge. The family has got 
to do something to keep up the impres- 
sion that we’re simple, unsophisticated 
country folks.” —Washington Star. 


* #* 

Ike: “See any change in me?” 

Mike: “No. Why?” 

Ike: “Just swallowed a cent.”—Siren. 
* #* 


“Our only light in the darkness,” says 
Sir W. J. Noble, with reference to the 
industrial slump, “is that other countries 
are apparently just as badly off as our- 
selves.” Genial natures always seem to 
see the bright side of things. 

—Punch. 


7 * 


There never was a newspaper man in 
the world who had the nerve to tell the 
truth about a home-talent show. 

—Los Angeles Times. 
* * 


An old Negress had been engaged to 
give the basement a thorough cleaning. 
On inspection, it was discovered that 
she had not touched a certain closet. 

“No, ma’m, I didn’t,” she said, in ex- 
cuse. “I read a story oncet about ‘Blue 
beard, an’ I never opens no closets now 
‘thout bein’ told to.” 

Harper’s Magazine. 
~ 


“Pa, what is a joke?” 
“Shet up! Don’t you know any more 
than to criticize the goverrtiment?” 
—Penn State Froth. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those’ out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
rer line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. J 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

_Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 




















HELP WANTED 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted for Illinois and Wisconsin terri- 
tory, to work on commission and drawing 
account, Address 807, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











WANTED—ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES 


to handle account of a large northwestern 
mill manufacturing high class hard spring 
wheat and Wisconsin rye flour, on com- 
mission basis; territory: New England, 
eastern and western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; must have established 
trade and furnish references. Address 208, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPEN- 
ings for experienced salesmen in Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Kentucky. If 
you can produce address 265, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced and ca- 
pable man to act in executive 
capacity in general charge of 
sales. This is exceptional op- 
portunity for the right man to 
become associated and to ac- 
quire an active interest with one 
of the largest and best mills in 
the Northwest. Must be man of 
wide experience and proven 
ability to produce results in 
large way. Give full particu- 
lars in writing; correspondence 
will be held in strict confidence, 
Address 252, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW YORK STATE SALESMAN—LEAD- 
ing central states mill grinding both hard 
and soft wheat is desirous of securing 
services of exceptionally high grade rep- 
resentative for New York state, one who 
has sold and can sell large baking and 
jobbing trade; successful applicant must 
have following in trade that will permit 
securing business from: outset; in answer- 
ing give full and complete history of your 
experience, together with reference. Ad- 
dress Box 3, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio, 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER DESIRES PO- 
sition in mill, 200 to 1,000 bbls capacity; 
am 35 years of age, married, 18 years’ 
experience in hard spring and winter 
wheat mills; will go anywhere ‘for good 
position; can furnish references; can come 
at once. Address D. B. Libbee, 304 First 
Street West, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MANAGER, AUDI- 
tor—Thoroughly trained and experienced 
mill office executive, familiar with all 
branches of flour mill accounting and of- 
fice work, open for position about Jan. 1; 
qualified to install systems; experience 
covers both northwestern and southwest- 
ern milling; age 32; married; highest ref- 
erences furnished; best of reasons for 
making change. Address 250, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








. 


ONE OF THE BEST 80-BBL MILLS FOR , 


sale at a big sacrifice. Inquire 235, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE AT ONE THIRD VALUE, 400- 
bbl wheat and rye mill; water power; 
liberal terms. Address 221, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—A 400-BBL WHEAT AND RYE 
mill, good water power; less than 60 per 
cent of value; good transit privileges; 
sidetracks to two trunk lines. Address 
263, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE IN MANITOBA—EITHER 
half or whole interest in 300-bbl brick 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout with 
modérn machinery, 60,000-bu_ elevator, 
good warehouses, coal houses and stable; 
excellent track facilities on Canadian Pa- 
cific and Great Northern railroads; mill is 
situated in one of the best wheat districts; 
is in full operation, with good trade con- 
nections; reason for selling, ill health of 
one of the partners; this plant will be sold 
at a sacrifice and on easy terms. Apply 
Box 101,. care Northwestern Miller, 442 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 10x30 HAMILTON COR- 
liss engine, $275; one Willford 12-in three- 
roller mill, one extra set of rolls, $60; one 
size No, 4 Gruendler, absolutely new, with 
eyclone, fan and tubing, $1,050; one 24-in 
Monarch attrition mill, two 20 h-p West- 
inghouse motors attached, used very little, 
$1,050; one 300-bbl Alsop bleacher, $415. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WARNING 


We hereby give notice that 
Harry Kostial no longer repre- 
sents us in any capacity. Any 
one to whom he presents cre- 
dentials is requested to telephone 
or telegraph us immediately. 
Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills, 
532 Bourse Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 





Russell’s Reports W*4,,,..1, 


Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 


Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SEVEN YEARS’ 
experience in Kansas and Missouri wants 
connection with Kansas mill Jan. 1. Ad- 
dress 808, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER — EXPERIENCED 
with both hard and soft wheat; would 
prefer mill of 300 bbls or over; am mar- 
ried and desire a steady position; can 
come at once. Address Box 166, Logan, 
Mont. 


HIGH GRADE MILLER DESIRES POSI- 
tion in mill of 500 to 2,000 bbls capacity, 
as head miller; hard or soft wheat; best 
of references from past employers. Ad- 
dress 806, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


HAVE HAD 12 YEARS’ COUNTRY MILL- 
ing and five years’ banking experience, 
and am looking for a position in a mill 
or cash grain office; first class refer- 
ences, Address 249, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


SECOND MILLER’S POSITION, COLLEGE 
trained, mill laboratory training and ex- 
perience, number of years as second miller 
in large mills; married; can come at 
once in any territory. Address 257, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXECUTIVE, EXPERIENCED IN 
banking and milling, desires position with 
substantial concern offering reasonable op- 
portunity to capable and reliable man of 
45; experienced in advertising. Address 
269, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF MOD- 
erate capacity up to 1,000 bbls; guarantee 
the best possible results with hard or soft 
wheat, rye or corn and ask no pay before 
producing them; will furnish references; 
try me. G. F, L., Box 145, Orrville, Ohio. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL OR 
larger mill; my work gets the results you 
need; 28 years’ experience in milling, win- 
ter and spring wheat mills; handle any 
system; references furnished; 10 days’ no- 
tice to make a change. Address 264, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CANADIAN SALES MANAGER DESIRES 
to communicate with mill that is open 
to place its products on the Ontario and 
Quebec market; if you have a package 

~ cereal or line of high grade feeds you 
wish to introduce on this market, I can 
give you efficient distribution; perhaps you 
are not satisfied with your present con- 
nection; if that is the case, we should 
get together; have a thoroughly equipped 
office to handle your line; wish to com- 
mence operations Jan. 1; highest refer- 
ences. Box 480, care Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 


YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN THE 
selling end of the milling and grain busi- 
ness desires position in sales department 
of a mill; graduate of high school, with 
three years’ experience in Kansas mill 
office under sales manager; capable of 
handling all correspondence and salesmen; 
speedy and accurate stenographer, and 
bookkeeper; desires place where there is 
a future for one interested in selling flour 
and willing to work; best of references 
can be furnished as to ability, initiative, 
habits, etc; now employed by a 1,500-bbl 
Kansas mill, Address 266, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











. 
Mahmac Trading Co., ic. 
2 Rector St.,. NEW YORK CITY 
We desire to represent mills as export agents 
for Hard and Soft Wheat Fleurs. 
Correspondence 
Cable Address: ‘‘PoRTACME” Invited 








. 7 
Central Milling Co. 
WILSON, N. Y. 
Highest Quality Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence Solicited 





VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 











perts in Liquidating Claims. 


their collection. 





RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 
if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We Are Ex- 


Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims 
already declined, and if we find any legal liability, will undertake 
We Also Handle 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


n’t Send Us Any Money—No 
Let us 


charge Matters. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Common Sense Wheat Heaters 
Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamers 
Columbian First Break Feed Governors 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO. ; 
104 No. Second St. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Atlanta 





Low Power Cost=Low Milling Cost 


Redevelop Your Water Power 


Send for Cost Figures, Technical Data and Ambursen Dam Photos 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 


Replace Your Leaky Dam 
Increase Your Storage 


New York City Kansas City 
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MONTANA AND WYOMING The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








PEARL BARLEY AND OAT 
GROATS 


We specialize in straight carload shipments of the above 
from our Cereal Mill at Bozeman, Montana. The Bar- 
ley and Oats from which they are made are grown in 
the famous Gallatin Valley of Montana. 


For quotations write or wire direct 
to our office at Bozeman, Montana. 


Montana Flour Mills Company 


LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 
MAKERS OF 


SAPPHIRE, JUDITH and GOLD CROSS FLOURS 


“IT’S THE WHEAT”’ 4,000 BARRELS DAILY 








JREX FLOUR 


MADE BY 
ROYAL MILLING COMPANY 
GREAT FALLS.MON TANA 


DAILY CAPACITY 2.500 BARRELS 


~and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


David Stott Flours 
Are Always Satisfactory 


We have excellent facilities for supplying 
the requirements of bakers and flour jobbers. 


Write for quotations. 


Samples will be sent you upon request. 


David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, Michigan 


Milled: with: Care ‘fram 
Select ' Fancy: Mit higan Hinler IV heat 


VOIGE MILLING CO. 


CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHIGAN SU: S 














The A. H. Randall Mill Co. 


Millers of Michigan Quality 
Soft Wheat Flour 


New Up-to-date Mill Just Completed 
Open for a few additional connections 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 








Fennville Milling Company 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
and Self Rising Flour 


FENNVILLE, MICHIGAN 











Cascade Milling and Elevator Co. suxs's 
“CASCADE” 


High-Grade Montana Flour 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barre! 
Storage Capacity, 600, 000 as 


Shippers of Wheat 
Mills at Cascade and Manhattan, Montana 


Buy Mixed Cars 


Amco Spring Wheat Flour 
U Z1T Blended Flour 
Lotus Soft Wheat Flour 
White Wheat Graham 
Rommell Rye Flour 
Kiln-dried Granulated Meal 
Amco Scratch Grain 

Amco Chick Feeds 

Amco Poultry Mash 

Bran Mixed Feed, Middlings 
Pure Corn and Oats Chop 
Corn, Oats, Buckwheat, Barley 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN FLOUR 


Pure and Self-Rising 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


J. F. Eesley Milling Co. 
Plainwell, Mich. 








HEYWOOD MILLING CO. 


Successor to Eldred Mill Company 
Manufacturers of PURITAN 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour and 
WHOLESOME Self-Rising. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 














Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co. Montana 


Flours and Grain 


THE J. W. DENIO 


JOHN C. LIKEN & CO. 


Millers of Choice Michigan Winter Wheat 
Flour,also Liken’s Best Self-Rising Flour 


Write for samples and prices. 
SEBEWAING, MICH. 
Millfeed—Grain—Michigan Pea Beans—Hay 


The Huron Milling Co. "ypvi Bs" 


suont [a Tg NOLAN) Te 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 





 —_ 





MILLING CO. 


Millers of 


Hard Wheat Flour 


Shippers of Montana 
and Wyoming Wheat 


Flour Mills and General Office 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





D. R. FisHer, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











R. Trade Stimulators 


—a little horse sense applied at regular inter- 
Vals through, sane and sensible Sect mail 
literature is a god. thing, 


: “Buckbee-Mears Co., “Business Builders 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Commercial Milling Co. 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


Mixed Carloads 


Winter and Spring Flours 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal 
Self-Rising Buckwheat 
Rye Flour, Feeds 

















JUDITH MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of 


Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the Famous Judith Basin Wheat 
HOBSON, MONT. 











Three Forks | 
Milling Co. | 
Three Forks, Mont. 
Millers of Montana 
Bench Land Wheat 





Barrel Stock 


Straight or Matched cars 
of flour barrel stock a spe- 
cialty—including elm and 
wire hoops, staves and 
heading. 


National Manufacturing Co. 


1925 Dime Bank Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 





Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“New Perfection” Flour 
“First Prize’ Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH. 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


——_=- 


High-Grade Work 
' Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Polson Flour Mills POLSON:,MONTANA 


























